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PURPOSE 

The purpose of this Association shall be to bring into close contact by association and 
communication lawyers, barristers and solicitors who are residents of the United States of 
America, or any of its possessions, or of the Dominion of Canada, or of the Republic of Cuba, 
or of the Republic of Mexico, who are actively engaged wholly or in part in practice of that 
branch of the law pertaining to the business of insurance in any of its branches, and to In- 
surance Companies; for the purpose of becoming more efficient in that particular branch of 
the legal profession, and to better protect and promote the interests of Insurance Companies 
authorized to do business in the United States or Dominion of Canada or in the Republic of 
Cuba, or in the Republic of Mexico; to encourage cordial intercourse among such lawyers, 
barristers and solicitors, and between them and Insurance Companies generally. 
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| Fatal YEAR our Association was among the first to recognize 

and respond to the situation with respect to the inadequacy 
of travel facilities and the request by the Government in connec- 
tion therewith. We cancelled our convention, calling off all plans 
for such a meeting. We were certainly among the first to show 
our willingness to help alleviate transportation difficulties. 


Almost a year has passed and the officers and Executive Com- 
mitteemen find that it is absolutely necessary for us to hold an 
annual meeting to attend to the business affairs of the Association, 
to elect officers, and to make plans for the future that ought to 
be made. There is unanimity among all officers and Executive 
Committeemen in this regard. 


The Executive Committee has, therefore, decided to hold the 
annual meeting on June 28, 29 and 30, at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, and you will find in this issue of the Journal 
references to the meeting. We will expect the program to have a 
bearing, to some extent, on the war situation. We will, of course, 
not have the same amount of social activities as has heretofore been 
the case. We will be meeting at a beautiful spot and in a most 
convenient location from the standpoint of transportation. We 
wish to have all members who can attend to do so, and if trans- 
portation facilities are not too crowded we hope that wives of the 
members will accompany them. 


We realize that we will not be having a convention of quite the 
same sort as heretofore. I feel, though, that the program will be 
an interesting one and that those members who attend the ses- 
sions will really benefit therefrom. Further announcements will 
go forward both from the Secretary’s office and from the hotel 
management. I hope to see as many at Chicago as can conven- 
iently attend. At the present time the prospects for a good atten- 


dance are very bright. 
WILLIS SMITH, 


President. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


Annual meeting, June 28, 29 and 30, 
1943, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

I am sure you will be interested in the 
following quotations from the Hotel Manage- 
ment to our president, Mr. Willis Smith, in 
reference to our meeting: 


“Room Rates: At this time of year we 
shall be pleased to extend to your members 
our minimum summer conference rates of 
$5.50 per day for single rooms and $7.70 
per day, or $3.85 per person per day for 
double rooms. We also have suites con- 
sisting of two twin bedded rooms with 
bath between at $13.20 per day for the 
unit, or $3.30 per person, with an occu- 
pancy for four persons. This rate is based 
on the full occupancy of the suite. Our 
small suites consisting of parlor with con- 
necting twin-bedded room are priced at 
$13.20 per day for one or two persons, 
and large sunparlor suites are $16.50 per 
day, single or double occupancy. All of 
our rooms are outside in exposure with 
private bath, and double rooms are equip- 
ped with twin beds unless otherwise de- 
sired. 


Recreation and Entertainment: The 
hotel offers exceptional recreational facili- 
ties which include during the summer 
months a sporty nine-hole mashie putting 
course, shuffle-board, tennis courts lighted 
for night play, two playgrounds for chil- 
dren, 1200-foot private bathing beach; and 
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dancing every evening of the week in the 
Marine Dining Room, or if weather per- 
mits, on the Beach Walk, to the music of 
one of the country’s leading orchestras fol- 
lowing the dinner concert. Two floor shows 
are presented nightly and there is no cover 
or minimum charge for house guests. All 
recreational facilities are available to hotel 
guests without charge with the exception 
of tennis, for which a small fee will apply. 

Golf: For those members desiring to 
play golf, we would suggest the Bob-O- 
Link Country Club which is one of the fin- 
est courses in this area. Mr. Dewey is a 
member of the Board and will be very glad 
to make whatever arrangements are neces- 
sary to accommodate your guests. As men- 
tioned to you, there are a number of pri- 
vate cars among the staff here in the or- 
ganization, and will be placed at the dis- 
posal of your members to take them to 
and from the golf links. 

Transportation: The hotel maintains its 
own private motor coach system on a con- 
venient schedule to the business and shop- 
ping district, and in addition, a garage is 
located in the building for both storage and 
service. Other forms of transportation in- 
clude the city coaches—a ‘Sheridan Road 
51’ bus stops directly at the main entrance 
of the hotel; the elevated lines are located 
three short blocks away; and taxicabs are 
available at all times.” 

* * * 


Your president, Willis Smith, is preparing a 
most interesting program for the annual meet- 
ing, which I am sure none of you will want 
to miss. President Smith has reported that 
tentatively the following are some of the high- 
lights of the program: 

One of our former presidents, Mr. Martin 
P. Cornelius, will make the address of wel- 
come. The response to the address of wel- 
come will be given by former Gov. Slaton of 
Atlanta, Georgia. Mr. George Maurice Mor- 
ris, president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, will speak on the relationship of law- 
yers to the war and its aftermath, or some 
similar subject. Mr. Guy Crump of Los 
Angeles, California, chairman of the House 
of Delegates of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, will be one of the speakers. Judge Floyd 
E. Thompson, of Chicago, will make an ad- 
dress on the effect of Erie Railroad v. Tomp- 
kins on the rules of evidence in Federal 
Courts. Some of our other speakers will be 
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Franklin J. Marryott, of Boston, Mass., 
Judge Frank Haymond of the Supreme Court 
of West Virginia, Mr. James S. Kemper, of 
Chicago, and Mayor Stewart of Cincinnati. 

I sincerely hope that our meeting in Chi- 
cago will be well attended, and that just as 
many of our members who can possibly do 
so will make their reservations now! 

*x* * * 

EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY UNDER COM- 
PENSATION ACT FOR SUICIDE AND 
LIABILITY FOR SUICIDE UN- 
DER COMMON LAW 

Kenneth Grubb of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
has written me in reference to a recent case. 
I am taking the liberty of publishing his let- 
ter in full as I feel confident that you will 
be interested in the decision referred to and 
comments of Mr. Grubb: 

“Two recent decisions of our Supreme 
Court in cases of first impression in Wiscon- 
sin may be of interest. They are Barber 
v. Burrell Engineering Company, 6 N.W. 
(2d) 199, and Jung v. Industrial Commis- 
sion, 7 N.W. (2d) 416, decided respectively 
November 10, 1942, and January 12, 1943. 
Both involve workmen’s compensation but 
the decisions cited to the court cover the re- 
sults of common-law negligence as well as 
compensation questions. The issue was as to 
the compensability of suicide committed 
where the injured had developed a psychosis 
as a result of the injuries. In the Barber 
case the injury had resulted in sexual im- 
potency, bladder trouble, pain and discom- 
fort. The Industrial Commission found as a 
fact that the man developed the psychosis 
causing -him to be devoid of normal judg- 
ment, that he would not have committed sui- 
cide had it not been for the conditions which 
resulted from the accident, but that he did 
have rational knowledge of the consequence 
of his act and acted with conscious volition 
to produce his death; that he was dominated 
by a disturbance of his mind caused by the 
injuries and its consequences, but that the 
suicide did not result from insanity of such 
violence as to cause the decedent to produce 
death in a delirium or frenzy without con- 
scious volition nor while suffering severe 
pain; that while he was capable of appreciat- 
ing the consequences of his act he was in- 
capable of resisting the emotional impulse to- 
ward suicide, resulting from the mental con- 
dition caused by his injury. The Commis- 
sion denied compensation. On appeal, the 
Court accepted these findings as they were 
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supported by the evidence and, therefore, con- 
clusive. It affirmed the denial of compen- 
sation on two grounds—first, that suicide is 
an intentional, self-inflicted injury where the 
insanity of the victim had not progressed to 
the state of destroying capacity to entertain 
an intention and, therefore, it is not compen- 
sable, not having been done upon any uncon- 
trollable impulse or in a delirium or frenzy 
and, secondly, that the act of suicide was an 
independent intervening cause of the death, 
which prevented it from being compensable. 
The decision is by a divided court, two out 
of six judges holding that compensation 
should have been granted. This decision was 
followed under comparable circumstances in 
the Jung case. 

Very few cases on this subject were cited 
in the Supreme Court. One quite recent was 
Kasman v. Hillman Coal and Coke Co., 27 
Atl. (2d) 762 (Pa., July, 1942) where a 
similar result was reached; Delinousha v. 
National Biscuit Co., 161 N.E. 431 (N. Y. 
1928) (Compensation Allowed); Wilder v. 
Russell Library Co., 107 Conn. 56, 139 Atl. 
644 (Compensation Allowed) ; Sinclair’s Case, 
143 N.E. 330 (Mass.) (Compensation Allow- 
ed) and a few other cases dealing with the 
subject. See Note 56 ALR 459. 

From the attitude of the Wisconsin Court 
and from the comments made in the briefs 
on cases in other jurisdictions, apparently 
the majority rule where the question has aris- 
en is that if the suicide is in a delirium or un- 
controllable frenzy brought on by the effects 
of the injury it is a natural probable result 
of the injury apparently either in a common- 
law case or in a compensation case, but if 
the suicide is a result of discouragement, hu- 
miliation or suffering as a result of the acci- 
dent at a time when the victim has sufficient 
quality of mind to intend to take his life, to 
plan it, and to realize the consequence of his 
act, then it is not to be legally connected with 
the injury. 

 & 

Benj. Brooks, General Counsel of the 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston, has called my attention to 
an unusual situation and a more unusual deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of South Carolina. 
With his permission, I am publishing a part 
of his letter, which I am sure you will read 
with interest: 

Another Comedy of Errors 

On the 17th day of February, 1937, at 

Florence, South Carolina two corporations 
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were occupying offices in the same building, 
employing the same person as bookkeeper, 
and having the same individuals as corpora- 
tion officers, those individuals being two 
brothers named Tyler. One of the corpora- 
tions was the Carolina Veneer and Lumber 
Co., which carried on only the business of 
veneer manufacturing; the other corporation 
was Tyler Bros., Inc., which was engaged 
in logging operations. The entire product 
of the logging operations was used by the 
Carolina Veneer and Lumber Co., in its veneer 
manufacturing. 

In effect, on the above date, was a work- 
men’s compensation and employers liability 
policy issued to the Carolina Veneer and Lum- 
ber Co., the declarations of which described 
only “veneer manufacturing.” 

The workmen’s compensation law of South 
Carolina had no application to logging oper- 
ations, unless the employer engaged in logging 
operations elected to be subject to that law. 
Tyler Bros. did not so elect, and had no in- 
surance applying to injuries sustained by 
any of its employees. 

In August, 1936, an infant, named Hyman, 
was employed to work in the logging opera- 
tions which were carried on by Tyler Bros. 
and he continued in such employment until 
February 17, 1937 on which day he sustain- 
ed a bodily injury growing out of his use for 
Tyler Bros., Inc., of a skidder “owned by 
Tyler Bros., Inc., and used by it to pull logs 
out of the swamp.” 

The injured infant brought against the 
Carolina Veneer and Lumber Co., a damage 
suit for the injury sustained by him and in 
that suit alleged that the injury was sus- 
tained in an accident occurring in the per- 
formance of his duties as an employer of the 
defendant, and resulting from the negligence 
of the defendant in failing to furnish the 
plaintiff a safe place in which to work, in 
failing to warn him of the dangers to which 
he was exposed and in directing. him to work 
with defective tools and machinery. 

After suit was brought the insurer received 
a letter worded as follows: 

“Florence, S. C., Nov. 14, 1938 
“American Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Attention: Mr. Henry A. Brown 
Dear Mr. Brown: 

“Along the first of last year we were haul- 
ing logs out of our swamp to our plant and 
one of our drivers, who was white by color, 
left his truck at loading place in swamp and 
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went to our skidder which was some dis- 
tance, and got his hand hurt by skidder. We 
had his hand looked after in the hospital here 
and after it got well he made suit against the 
Carolina Veneer and Lumber Company for 
damages. 

“This man was not working for the Caro- 
lina Veneer and Lumber Company, but was 
working for Tyler Brothers, Inc., which is 
a separate company. Why he has brought 
suit against our Veneer Company we do not 
know, and our lawyer, P. H. McEachin, ex- 
pects to have this suit thrown out of our 
court when it comes up for trial, which is 
next Friday. 

“We'don’t see where there is any use of us 
reporting this to you as the damage was done 
while he was working for a company you 
don’t have insured, but he has brought suit 
against the wrong company and this company 
has insurance with you. 

- “Now, I hope you can understand this case 
and if you think it is necessary for your at- 
torney to be at trial next Friday, here at 
Florence, we will be glad to have him, but 
if you don’t think it is necessary, well and 
good. 
Yours very truly, 
Carolina Veneer & Lumber Co. 
By W. D. Tyler.” 

The W. D. Tyler who signed the above 
quoted letter was an officer of the Carolina 
Veneer & Lumber Co., and also, at the same 
time, an officer of Tyler Bros., Inc. 

From the information contained in the 
quoted letter and substantiated by other in- 
formation to the same effect, the insurer con- 
cluded that it had no obligation to defend 
the damage action and not even any right to 
defend. 

In the first trial the court gave a defend- 
ant’s verdict on a finding that there was no 
evidence produced which would justify a con- 
clusion that the plaintiff was an employee of 
the defendant. 

The plaintiff appealed and the South Caro- 
lina Supreme Court held that the testimony 
of the injured that he was paid his wages, 
at the same place at which the employees en- 
gaged in veneer manufacturing were paid and 
by the same person, was sufficient to justify 
a jury’s finding that the relationship of mas- 
ter and servant between the injured and the 
defendant did exist at the time the injury was 
sustained, notwithstanding evidence that the 
plaintiff had, prior to the time he sustained 
his injury, been given a federal social security 
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card which carried the statement that he was 
an employee of Tyler Bros., Inc. Hyman 
v. Carolina Veneer & Lumber Co., 9 S.E. 
(2) 27, 194 S.C. 67. 

The Supreme Court remanded the case for 
a new trial at which a damage judgment for 
$2,000 was awarded the plaintiff on the plead- 
ings and the evidence in support thereof. 

The defendant satisfied that judgment and 
then sued the insurer for indemnity for the 
satisfaction payment. 

The judgment in favor of the injured was 
a judgment imposed upon the Carolina Veneer 
& Lumber Co. by judicial law; was it a judg- 
ment for an injury to which the policy ap- 
plied? There was no evidence produced in 
the injured’s suit to the effect that the in- 
sured at any time carried on any logging oper- 
ations; the evidence was conclusive that the 
logging operations referred to were carried on 
exclusively by Tyler Bros., Inc. 

The insurer, in the suit against it by the 
insured, defended on the claim that the policy 
did not apply to an injury which was not 
sustained in operations carried on by the in- 
sured. 

It is extremely interesting to note what the 
court held as respects that defense. The fol- 
lowing is quoted from the opinion: 

“The remaining questions involve a con- 
struction of the terms of the insurance con- 
tract. 

“Tt is, in the first place, insisted that 
the operations conducted by plaintiff and 
in which Hyman was engaged at the time 
of his injury were outside and apart from 
the specified operations as declared in the 
policy. 

“The policy must be construed and con- 
sidered as a whole, and in the event of a 
conflict those provisions most favorable to 
the insured must be adopted. There is no 
need for the citation of authority in sup- 
port of this postulate. 

“The defendant’s chief contention is that 
the declarations which form a part of the 
policy restrict and limit the coverage to em- 
ployees engaged in work at the particular 
site or location therein specified. Standing 
alone, and without “reference to any other 
portion of the contract, there would be 
much merit in the defendant’s position. But 
when resort is had to other pertinent sec- 
tions of the policy it becomes abundantly 
clear that the coverage is sufficiently broad 
to include the Hyman claim. In language 
that is unequivocal and devoid of any trace 
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of ambiguity, the defendant contracts to 
indemnify the plaintiff against loss by rea- 
son of legal liability due to injury to any 
employee of plaintiff wherever the same 
may be sustained, and also to defend on 
behalf of plaintiff any action, however 
groundless, that may be brought against 
it by reason of such injuries. For the pur- 
pose of insurance coverage the defendant 
also agrees that the business operations of 
plaintiff as defined in the aforesaid declara- 
tions shall include all incidental operations 
connected therewith, even though they may 
not be conducted at the site or location de- 
scribed in the declarations. These stipula- 
tions are stated in the policy in the follow- 
ing languages: 

1. (b) To indemnify this employer 
against loss by reason of the liability im- 
posed upon him by law for damages on 
account of such injuries to such of said 
employees as are legally employed wherever 
such injuries may be sustained within the 
territorial limits of the United States of 
America or the Dominion of Canada. In 
the event of the bankruptcy or insolvency 
of this employer the company shall not be 
relieved from the payment of such indemn- 
ity hereunder as would have been payable 
but for such bankruptcy or insolvency. If, 
because of such bankruptcy or insolvency, 
an execution against this employer is re- 
turned unsatisfied in an action brought by 
the injured, or by another person claiming 
by, through, or under the injured, then an 
action may be maintained by the injured, 
or by such other person claiming by, 
through, or under the injured, against the 
company under the terms of this policy for 
the amount of the judgment in said action 
not exceeding the amount of this policy. 
* * * 

III. To defend, in the name and on be- 
half of this employer, any suits or other 
proceedings which may at any time be in- 
stituted against him on account of such in- 
juries, including suits or other proceedings 
alleging such injuries and demanding dam- 
ages or compensation therefor, although 
such suits, other proceedings, allegations, 
or demands are wholly groundless, false or 
fraudulent. * * * * 

VI. This agreement shall apply to such 
injuries so sustained by reason of the busi- 
ness operations described in said declara- 
tions which, for the purpose of this insur- 
ance, shall include all operations necessary, 
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incident, or appurtenant thereto, or con- 
nected therewith, whether such operations 
are conducted at the work places defined 
and described in said declarations or else- 
where in connection with, or in relation to 
such work places. 

“To hold that the benefits of the con- 
tract before the court in this case should 
be denied to plaintiff because of the limi- 
tations appearing in the aforesaid declara- 
tions would result in completely nullifying 
the foregoing clearcut provisions of the 
policy.” 

It is evident from the above quotation from 
the opinion that the court interpreted the 
policy as applying to an injury sustained by 
an employee of the insured, if the operation 
in which he sustains his injury was being car- 
ried on by another for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a product without which the insured coukd 
not carry on its business. 

The insurer appealed from that finding, but 
the South Carolina Supreme Court in Jan- 
uary, 1943, affirmed the finding without opin- 
ion, and the insurer indemnified the insured. 

The judgment obtained by the injured in- 
fant was a judgment for damages and was 
given to him notwithstanding the South Caro- 
lina workmen’s compensation law provides 
that such an injured employee has no dam- 
age right against his employer (Sec. 11) and 
cannot waive his compensation rights (Sec. 
21). 

We thus have in South Carolina an 
exposure which allows of no premium appli- 
cation but has a required payment by the 
insurer of a damage judgment the amount 
of which is unlimited. 

* * * 


MAL-PRACTICE 


R. A. Brown, Jr., of St. Joseph Missouri, 
wrote in regarding the defense of mal-prac- 
tice suits, referring to the article by Francis 
M. Holt on “The Defense of Malpractice 
Suits Against Physicians and Surgeons,” ap- 
pearing at page 24 of the January, 1943 is- 
sue of Insurance Counsel Journal. Mr. Brown 
advised that in defending mal-practice suits 
in his locality he had made it a practice to 
immediately discuss the facts with two or 
three disinterested and competent physicians. 
The physicians are asked whether or not from 
a medical standpoint they feel their colleague 
was or was not at fault, not divulging the 
name of the particular defendant; that if 
such physicians are themselves satisfied that 
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the doctor charged with malpractice is inno- 
cent, then the majority of the reputable doc- 
tors in the city would be willing to serve as 
witnesses, if called. It is also Mr. Brown’s 
practice that upon selecting the jury each 
juror is asked the name of his personal physi- 
cian; that during the trial, depending upon 
the seriousness of the case, the family physi- 
cian of a number or of all the jurors is placed 
upon the stand; that needless to say, the 
results are uniformly good. If a juror’s family 
physician tells him that the defendant is 
blameless, that juror is not going to look 
further for an excuse to find the defendant 
guilty. 

Sometime ago I tried a malpractice case 
in which it was claimed that the doctor treat- 
ing the eye did not treat it properly, and that 
as a result of neglect the party lost his eye. 
During the trial, I called in one of our lead- 
ing specialists, who testified that the treat- 
ment was proper. Three of the jurors and 
their families had used this eye specialist ex- 
clusively for a number of years, and they be- 
lieved in him so implicity, that shortly after 
the jury retired a verdict for the defendant 
was returned. 

I now have pending in the Supreme Court 
of Alabama a malpractice suit involving the 
death of a city fireman, who was treated by 
his family physician (the defendant) for a 
bruised and lacerated arm, which during the 
course of treatment became infected and the 
patient growing worse was ordered to the 
hospital, and shortly thereafter died from 
coronary occlusion. The suit is based on the 
negligent treatment of the patient, causing his 
death. The jury returned a verdict in favor 
of the defendant and the plaintiff has ap- 
pealed. 

x * * 

Henry C. Meader, of Montgomery, wrote 
in concerning an interesting case involving 
a horse attached to a wagon in the service 
of a local concern. The horse became frigh- 
tened and ran away; struck one automobile, 
knocked off a wheel from the wagon, which 
rolled downhill and into a garage and injur- 
ed a bystander. Still frightened, the horse 
continued to run away and several blocks 
further on ran into another automobile and 
badly damaged it. All of which, in addition 
to showing how the war emergency has taken 
us back to the horse and buggy day, also 
shows that the horse is not as helpless as one 
might think when he decides to do battle 
to the automobile. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


William R. Eaton, of Denver, Colorado, died 
December 16, 1942. 

William L. Bourland, of Chicago, Illinois, died 
October 25, 1942. 

Jesse E. Higbee, of LaCrosse, Wisconsin, died 
in March, 1943. 

Ivin E. (Jack) Kerr, of Detroit, Michigan, 
died January 16, 1942. 

Clifford A. Kingsley, of Providence, R. I., 
died November 13, 1942. 

J. C. Loose, of Mauch Chunk, Pa., died 
August 27, 1942. 

Perry F. Loucks, of Watertown, S. D., died 
October 10, 1942. 

Edward R. Meyer, of Zanesville, Ohio, died 
November 23, 1942. 

William Sampson, of Harlan, Ky., died De- 
cember 10, 1942. 

H. H. Schoepp, of St. Paul, Minn., died Jan- 
uary 10, 1943. 

Harold P. Small, of Springfield, Mass., died 
January 1, 1942. 

* * * 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE, JAN. 15-16, EDGEWATER 
BEACH HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


May I briefly report to you that the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee in Chicago 
in January of this year had one hundred 
per cent attendance of members keenly in- 
terested in considering and transacting the 
business of the committee promptly, and also 
willing to enjoy to the utmost the most attrac- 
tive hotel and the entertainment offered for 
the guests. Our president had let it be known 
that members who could attend would be 
welcome at the meeting. The members of 
your Executive Committee were uncertain as 
to whether or not an annual meeting should 
be held prior to their meeting in Chicago. 
The one hundred per cent attendance of mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee and the 
large attendance of members who are not 
members of the Executive Committee, and 
the enthusiasm of all impelled the Executive 
Committee to call a meeting of the member- 
ship of June 28, 29 and 30 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago, Ill. I am 
sure all of you will approve of the action of 
the Executive Committee and that this meet- 
ing will be well attended. 

I will not detail the entertainment afford- 
ed each evening by the hotel. I assure all 
who attend the summer meeting will be pleas- 
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ed with the hotel, the surroundings, the lake, 
the beach frontage immediately adjoining the 
hotel, and night entertainment, and a most in- 
teresting and instructive program. 

In order that you may know that your 
Executive Committee meeting was well at- 
tended, you will find a list of those attend- 
ing immediately following: 

Aiken, Arthur L. 

Andrews, Jno. D. 

Bartlett, Thomas N. 

Baylor, F. B. and wife. 

Benoy, Wilbur E. 

Brown, Oscar J. 

Brown, Garfield W. and wife. 

Burke, P. F. 

Carey, L. J. and wife. 

Caverly, Raymond N. 

Coen, Thomas M. 

Coleman, Fletcher B. and wife. 

Cope, Kenneth B. 

Crawford, Milo H. 

Curtner, Clifford and wife. 

Diehm, Ellis R. 

Doran, H. B. and wife. 

Dougherty, G. R. and wife. 

Durfee, Carlisle. 

Eager, Pat H., Jr. 

Ely, Wayne. 

Flynn, Jas. F. 

Fraser, William C. and wife. 

Freeman, W. H. and wife. 

Grubb, Kenneth P. and wife. 

Hammond, J. T. 

Hayes, Gerald P. 

Heyl, Clarence W. 

Hobson, R. P. and wife and son, Ensign 

Hobson and wife. 

Hodges, Earl S. 

Holt, Francis M. and wife. 

Hoppe, H. H. and wife. 

Jamison, Robert H. 

Kadyk, David J. 

Kelly, Ambrose B. and wife. 

Kelly, Wm. A. and wife. 

Kiplinger, John. 

Kivacote, Clifford A. and wife. 

Knight, Harry S. 

Knight, Wm. D. 

Knudson, Wm. D. 

Lacey, R. B. and wife. 

Levin, Samuel. 

Manier, Miller. 

Marryott, Franklin J. 

McGinn, Denis and wife. 

McGough, Paul J. 

McKinley, William and wife. 
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McNamara, William F. and wife. 
Montgomery, Richard B., Jr. 
Morse, Rupert and wife. 
Moser, Henry S. 

Niehaus, John M., Jr. 

Noll, Robert M. 

Price, Paul E. and wife. 
Putnam, C. C. 

Racine, Charles W. 

Rich, Ernest A. and daughter. 
Robinson, Clement F. 
Rogoski, A. J. 

Rowe, Royce G. 

Ricker, Olive F. (guest). 
Sexton, John J. 

Slaton, John M. 
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Smith, Willis. 

Smith, Chase M. and wife (guests). 
Stichter, Wayne E. and wife. 
Stewart, Don W. 

Sweet, Joe G. 

Sweitzer, J. M. and wife. 

Stecher, Joseph D. (guest). 
Thompson, Judge Floyd and wife. 
Thompson, Glenn. 

Thornbury, P. L. 

Thurman, Hal C. 

Tressler, David L. 

Voorhees, John H. (guest). 
Weichelt, George M. and sister. 
Weir, Joseph and wife. 

Yancey, Geo. W. 


Proposed Amendment to By-Laws Approved 


By Executive Committee 


Notice is hereby given that it is proposed 
that at the next meeting of The International 
Association of Insurance Counsel to be held 
in Chicago, Illinois, on or about June 28, 
1943, Article III of the By-Laws of this As- 
sociation entitled “Qualifications for Mem- 
bership” be amended so that, when amended 
it will read as follows: 


ARTICLE III 
Qualifications for Membership 


Any person who is a member of the bar of 
the court of last resort of a State, Territory 
or Possession of the United States of America 
or of the District of Columbia or of a Province 


of the Dominion of Canada or who is a mem- 
ber of the bar of the court of last resort of 
the Republic of Cuba or of the Republic of 
Mexico, and is actively engaged in the prac- 
tice of law within the territory comprising any 
of the political units enumerated above in 
this Article, is of high professional standing 
and who devotes a substantial portion of his 
professional work to the representation of In- 
surance Companies in connection with prob- 
lems and litigation concerning claims ar’sing 
under insurance contracts, shall be eligible 
to membership in this Association, upon nomi- 
nation in accordance with these by-laws. 
Richard B. Montgomery, Jr., 
Secretary. 
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Report of New York City Meeting 


By Oscar J. Brown 


HE luncheon get-together, which was 

planned for members of the Association in 
and around New York City at the time of the 
meeting of the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation meeting in January, was so much of 
a success that request was made that it be 
continued. Originally planned because of the 
failure of an annual meeting in 1942, the 
response was so spontaneous and enthusiastic 
that “The New York Party” is well on its 
way to be an annual feature of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The party this year was held at the East 
Suite of the Biltmore Hotel in New York 
City on Saturday, January 23rd. Formal 
invitations were sent to all members in the 
States of New York, Connecticut and New 
Jersey, and the word was passed around to 
others who might have business in the 
vicinity at the time. 

President Willis Smith with Mrs. Smith 
came to New York. Other members of the 
Executive Committee present were Robert M. 
Noll of Marietta, Ohio; Patrick F. Burke 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Oscar J. 
Brown of Syracuse, New York. 

The Biltmore Hotel, in addition to provid- 
ing excellent quarters for the cocktail party 
and luncheon, gave special rates to those at- 
tending who stayed at the hotel, and the 
party in reality for many lasted over the 
week-end. 

It was entirely an informal social gather- 
ing with the only speech of the occasion be- 
ing a delightful talk by the President. 

Considerable credit is due James M. O’Hara 
of Utica, who conceived the idea, the ac- 
complishment of which was even beyond his 
vision. 

The list of those in attendance was as 
follows: 

Willis Smith, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Mrs. Willis Smith, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Herbert F. Dimond, New York City. 

Helen B. Dimond (Mrs. Herbert F.), New 

York City. 

Robert M. Noll, Marietta, Ohio. 

Forrest S. Smith, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Thomas J. Finnegan, New York City. 

Mary Mott Brown (Mrs. Oscar J.), Bald- 

winsville, New York. 

Rene M. Caverly (Mrs. R. N.), New York 

City. 


Oscar J. Brown, Syracuse, New York. 

Donald Gallagher, Albany, New York. 

James A. Beha, New York City. 

Raymond N. Caverly, New York City. 

James M. O’Hara, Utica, New York. 

Mrs. James M. O’Hara, Rome, New York. 

Truman Preston, Syracuse, New York. 

Rose Gallagher (Mrs. Donald), Albany, 
New York. 

Walter G. Evans, New York City. 

Oliver K. King, White Plains, New York. 

Thelma S. King, Scarsdale, New York. 

Frank Lloyd, Jr., Camden, New York. 

Mary Burke (Mrs. P. F.), Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Leslie C. Cox, New York City. 

Patrick F. Burke, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Lewis C. Ryan, Syracuse, New York. 

Melvin Zurett, Rochester, New York. 

Mrs. Melvin Zurett, Rochester, New York. 

John J. Francis, Newark, New York. 


Mrs. John J. Francis, Newark, New York. 

Gerald Foley, Newark, New York. 

Mrs. Gerald Foley, Newark, New York. 

Donald W. Kramer, Binghamton, New 
York. 

Mrs. Donald W. Kramer, Binghamton, 
New York. 

David F. Lee, Norwich, New York. 

Mrs. David F. Lee, Norwich, New York. 

David F. Lee, Jr., Norwich, New York. 

Mrs. David F. Lee, Jr., Norwich, New 
York. 

Clive L. Wright, Jamestown, New York. 

Leonard M. Gardner, Albany, New York. 

Warner M. Bouch, Albany, New York. 

J. Dewey Dorsett, New York City. 

Ambrose B. Kelly, Chicago, Illinois. 

Don W. Stewart, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Jay Shereff, New York City. 

William E. Schenck, New York City. 

Edward J. Burns, Jr., Utica, New York. 

Wallace H. Miller, Buffalo, New York. 

Milton Baier, Buffalo, New York. 

Mrs. Milton Baier, Buffalo, New York. 

Price H. Topping, New York City. 

Philip C. Barth, Buffalo, New York. 

Alger A. Williams, Buffalo, New York. 

H. J. Drake, New York City. 

Mrs. Talia Soper, New York City. 

Mark Townsend, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Joseph A. Carey, Washington, D. C. 

William M. Winans, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Lawyer Becomes Insurance Commissioner 


By C. C. FRAIZER 
Director of Insurance, State of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


“ar AM drafting you to head the Insurance 

Department of this state,” so wrote Ne- 
braska’s then new governor, Honorable Dwight 
Griswold, almost two years ago, to a peace-lov- 
ing lawyer of central Nebraska. That lawyer 
is the writer of this article. Good citizens, 
when drafted by the chief executive of the 
state, go to work. Thus, we were launched 
into the challenging and interesting duties of 
an Insurance Commissioner. 

In an endeavor to be lawyer-like, we 
opened the statutes to the Insurance Code 
of this state (Section 44-101) and found that 
—_ years ago the Nebraska Legislature 
said: 


“The business of apportioning and dis- 
tributing losses arising from _ specified 
causes, among all those who apply and are 
accepted to receive the benefits of such 
service is public in character, and requires 
that all those having to do with it shall 
at all times be actuated by good faith in 
everything pertaining thereto; shall ab- 
stain from deceptive or misleading prac- 
tices, and shall keep, observe and practice 
the principles of law and equity in all 
matters pertaining to such business.” 


It will be noted that this provision, while 
first referring to insurance as a “business,” 
quite promptly and only a few words later 
‘refers to insurance as a “service.” It was 
and is our thought that any man who does 
not have some desire to serve his fellow men 
had better depart from the insurance business 
and enter some business where people deal 
with each other at arm’s length. 

It will be noted that the Legislature said 
there should be “good faith” in “everything” 
pertaining to the service of insurance. 

Then the statute goes on to say, “Upon 


the insurer (a company), the insured (the 


policy holder) and their representatives shall 
rest the burden of maintaining proper prac- 
tices in said business.” 

In other words, it is just as improper for 
a policy holder to knowingly be on the receiv- 
ing end of discriminatory practices as it is 
for a company representative to offer to dis- 
criminate, whether it be rebating or whatnot. 

And in the same section of our Insurance 
Code, the Legislature says that insurance 


losses shall be paid in “money or its equival- 
ent.” Amazing as it may seem, although 
the great majority of fine, solvent companies 
are ready and willing to pay just and honest 
claims with money, yet there are a very few 
people in the insurance business who for some 
mysterious reason seem to think that the time 
will never come when they will need to pay 
claims with money. The Department of In- 
surance of Nebraska is engaging quite defi- 
nitely and somewhat strenuously in an ef- 
fort to convince these latter people — and 
there are only a very few of them — that 
they had better enter some other business 
where “service” is not involved, and indeed 
where “money” is not too much involved. 

The regulation of the business industry by 
the states has been affected immeasurably 
by a very strong individual, Elizur Wright, 
who was Insurance Commissicner of the State 
of Massachusetts. He pioneered insurance 
administration and laid the foundation stones 
for much that has followed in state regula- 
tory matters. Just as strong personalities 
have left their imprint on industry, the rail- 
ways, etc., so has the personal career of Elizur 
Wright left its effect upon insurance regula- 
tion. 

Elizur Wright was Insurance Commission- 
er of the State of Massachusetts from 1858 
to 1867. One authority states with regard 
to Commissioner Wright, “In those nine years 
he literally transformed the life insurance 
business. He developed the idea of State 
supervision. He made American life insur- 
ance companies the best in the world.” 

Professor E. W. Patterson, in his book en- 
titled “The Insurance Commissioner in the 
United States,” (Harvard University Press, 
1927) says: 


“We may as well recognize that some- 
times the Insurance Commissioner is an 
Official Clerk, sometimes he is a Judge, 
sometimes he is a Lawgiver, and sometimes 
he is both Prosecuting Attorney and 
Hangman. He is partly executive, partly 
judicial, and partly legislative; and yet he 
is not confined within any of these cate- 
gories. I defy anyone to tell me when he 
stops legislating and begins to judge, or 
when he stops judging and begins to exe- 
cute.” 
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As a lawyer, many years ago we learned 
the potential danger of ex parte proceedings. 
Upon becoming an Insurance Commissioner, 
we immediately decided to attempt a mini- 
mum of ex parte proceedings in the Insur- 
ance Department. We have deliberately in- 
vited members of our staff to take a position 
contrary to proposals offered and suggested 
by proponents in a sincere effort to establish 
a clear cut issue. In fairness, it should be 
stated, that counsel for insurance companies 
have in a very large number of instances care- 
fully pointed out the arguments on the other 
side. To such counsel I am sincerely grate- 
ful. 

The Insurance Codes of the various states 
are, of course, substantially similar, founda- 
tionally speaking. On details there are nu- 
merous differences. Many states have the 
power to regulate premium rates. In Nebraska 
this power is very limited. The statutes of 
all of the states, including Nebraska, vest 
wide discretionary powers in the Insurance 
Commissioner. 

There is not a substantial word in the 
Nebraska Insurance Code concerning the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers, and I doubt if the Codes of the other 
states refer to this Association. Neverthe- 
less, this National Association affects the in- 
surance industry in the various states in a 
very large and influential manner. Its resolu- 
tions and rulings, although entirely without 
any constitutional or statutory author- 
ity, either Federal or state, for the most 
part have the effect of establishing the law 
of the land insurance wise. For instance, 
the annual reports of insurance companies 
are submitted on blanks created and revised 
by the National Association. The system of 
examinations of companies is likewise super- 
vised. Recently the National Association 
created and recommended a uniform “War 
and Aviation Clause” for life policies. 

The examination of insurance companies 
forms an important, in my opinion one of 
the most important, activities of the state 
Insurance Departments. For convenience, 
the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, which meets semi-annually, its 
meetings being attended almost one hundred 
per cent by the state Commissioners, has 
divided the country into six zones, each zone 
containing approximately the same number of 
states. At least 2ne examiner from each zone 
takes part in the examination every three 
years of companies doing business within the 
zone. The states included within a given 
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zone take turns in sending individual exami- 
ners on these large “convention examina- 
tions,” each zone having a Zone Chairman 
selected by the National Association, such 
Zone Chairman attending to the detail of ro- 
tating the states for examination purposes. 
In theory, at least, every owner of an insur- 
ance policy in the United States has his per- 
sonal representative examine his company’s 
affairs for his benefit and information. Of 
course, small companies admitted only in their 
home state are ordinarily examined only by 
an examiner or examiners from the home In- 
surance Department. Companies admitted to 
do business in two states are often the object 
of a joint examination by representatives of 
the two states, rather than a “convention 
examination.” 

Some seventy-five years ago, in the famous 
case of Paul v. Virginia, 75 U. S. 168, 19 L. 
Ed. 357, the United States Supreme Court held 
that insurance was not a commodity, either 
interstate or intrastate, and therefore not 
subject to Federal regulation but subject to 
the regulation and control of the individual 
states. Certain people think that certain 
other people would like to have Paul vs. Vir- 
ginia abandoned, with consequent Federal 
control of insurance. 

In the case of Clarke vs. Lincoln Liberty 
Life Insurance Company, 139 Neb. 65, 296 
N.W. 449, the Nebraska Supreme Court held 
that the powers of the Department of Insur- 
ance were administrative and not judicial. 

In the later case of Risk vs. Directors of 
Insurance of the State of Nebraska, Neb. __, 
3 N.W. (2) 922, the Nebraska Supreme Court 
indicates that the Director of Insurance 
should hold a hearing and reach a decision 
with regard to the issues presented in that 
case (these issues being too lengthy and com- 
plicated to recite here). The Director will 
do his duty in that regard, and the Director 
will reach a decision without bothering him- 
self to decide whether he is acting in a judi- 
cial, semi-judicial, or administrative capacity. 
We will just content ourselves with hearing 
the evidence and deciding the case. 

As a practical matter, we act in a judicial 
or semi-judicial capacity almost daily, but we 
must be acting as an administrator at least so 
the Supreme Court says. 

On the administrative side, from the first 
of the year until well into the Summer, the 
Department of Insurance is a very busy 
workshop. The annual reports of some six 
hundred companies arrive, together with 
premium tax return forms, accompanied by 
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tax remittances. A force of examiners checks 
and audits these reports, calling the attention 
of companies to such errors as may be found. 
Although usually the reports are accurate and 
correct, occasionally there will be a failure 
to remit the proper tax payment. Probably 
the largest error occurring in my administra- 
tion was a deficiency of approximately $3,500 
which was quite promptly made good when 
our examiners called proper attention to the 
item. 

All companies proposing to operate in this 
state during the coming year receive their 
certificates of authority as of May Ist each 
year. While admitted companies are in theory, 
and to a considerable extent in fact, subject 
to the scrutiny of the Department of Insur- 
ance throughout the entire year, nevertheless 
when the time arrives to issue the annual cer- 
tificate of authority, the Department reviews 
quite carefully the situation as regards margi- 
nal companies (there are only a very few), 
because as a practical matter it is more con- 
venient to make up the issue and reach a deci- 
sion at that time than to endeavor to do so 
in later months. 

Further on the administrative side, is the 
annual licensing of between six and seven 
thousand insurance agents. A survey con- 
ducted two years ago indicated that licensed 
agents consisted of all businesses and profes- 
sions from undertakers, preachers, railroad 
men, on up to the fulltime skilled insurance 
underwriter. Under Nebraska law, no agents’ 
examination is required, and there is no law 
or rule against part-time agents. The law 
does require that an individual shall not take 
out a license for the sole or principal purpose 
of writing insurance coverage of his own 
property or that of his relatives, employer or 
employees, and the Department makes a sin- 
cere effort to enforce that rule. It is unlaw- 
ful discrimination for one individual, who 
owns considerable property let us say, to have 
a license to write his own coverage and col- 
lect an agent’s commission on the premium, 
thereby gaining a lower net premium, than 
his neighbor who pays the full premium on 
similar property without benefit of commis- 
sion collection. 

The Department is called upon to furnish 
innumerable certified copies of various rec- 
ords. 

The Department receives and the present 
Director scrutinizes examination reports of 
all admitted companies regardless of whether 
Nebraska has had an examiner on the exami- 
nation or not. For the most part, these 
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examination reports are very comprehensive 
and very interesting. A good examination of 
an insurance company consists of far more 
than a mere audit of receipts and disburse- 
ments, but consists of a full review of com- 
pany practices. Does the company settle its 
just claims and obligations promptly? Does 
the company handle its investments and real 
estate problems judiciously? These and many 
more subjects are covered by the examina- 
tion. 

The Insurance Commissioner must decide 
whether a given company is in such condition 
that it should be placed in receivership. This, 
of course, is a tremendous responsibility, and 
an Insurance Commissioner if mischievously 
inclined could greatly abuse his power. A 
conscientious Commissioner will not file re- 
ceivership proceedings except as a last resort 
and not until all other possibilities of re- 
habilitating a company are exhausted. Un- 
der the Nebraska law, the Insurance Depart- 
ment may file a petition in the District Court 
alleging either that a given Company is in- 
solvent, or that its further conduct under its 
present management is hazardous to policy- 
holders, or both. The Court may turn the 
Company over to the Department of Insur- 
ance to operate, and if it is found impossible 
to rehabilitate, or reinsure the Company, then 
a final order of liquidation may be entered. 

Under the administration of the writer, a 
comparatively small life insurance company 
faltered. Under court order, this Department 
has operated that Company for approximate- 
ly fourteen months up to the present writing. 
Former Executive Officers, and unfortunately 
former attorneys, of the company no longer 
receive salaries and fees. Consequently with 
economy of management the financial condi- 
tion of this company has improved by leaps 
and bounds. No one can foresee the final 
outcome but a tremendous improvement be- 
gan immediately upon the Department tak- 
ing the company over. 

Some authorities have said that a life in- 
surance company, like the proverbial cat, may 
have nine lives. What is meant is a life in- 
surance company can take considerable abuse 
and owing to the very nature of the struc- 
ture of life companies stage remarkable pow- 
ers of recuperation. The actual total failures 
of life insurance companies are almost nil. 

I suppose each individual State has some 
“pet peeve” with regard to some matter of 
insurance, caused by’ some peculiar legisla- 
tive enactment or the lack of legislative en- 
actment to cover a local situation. In Ne- 
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braska, it was formerly possible to start a 
health and accident assessment association by 
obtaining the signatures of one hundred peo- 
ple. The association did not need to have 
one penny in its treasury to start. The last 
session of the Nebraska Legislature in 1941 
required such concerns to deposit ten thous- 


and dollars with the Department of Insur- 
ance. In Nebraska, ten thousand dollars is 
a lot of money. Anyway, it is the difference 
between a lot of people going into the insur- 
ance business or not. The left-over problems 
under the old law are among the most annoy- 
ing and time taking, and yet a mere drop in 
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the bucket so far as volume of insurance is 
concerned. 


On the whole, the writer feels, based on 
an intimate contact with the insurance indus- 
try in general, that insurance is wholesome 
and good and that most individuals connected 
with the insurance industry are conscientious 
and decent. The institution of life insurance 
casts its blessings in all directions and in 
many ways. The lawyer who became Insur- 
surance Commissioner has found his study 
of the insurance industry to be his largest 
case up to now. He looks upon the Depart- 
ment of Insurance of the State of Nebraska 
as his most important client. 


Nebraska Statute Imposing Liability On A Railroad Car- 
rier For All Injuries To Its Passengers Creates No 


Liability Where Passenger Is Injured On 


Escalator In Depot Premises 


By JouHN L. BARTON 
Omaha, Nebraska 


HIS contribution is submitted to the edi- 

tor pursuant to request that members of 
the Association, by submitting articles for the 
Journal, can aid the editor in his difficult task 
of obtaining sufficient material for publica- 
tion, which difficulty we all know has arisen 
due to the war and curtailment of almost 
every normal activity. 

While this article deals with a case which 
may be one of only local interest (Nebraska), 
nevertheless it did have an insurance feature 
involved due to the fact that the premises 
where the accident occurred were covered by 
a policy of liability insurance and the case 
was defended by the insurance company. 


In line with the trend of modern trans- 
portation facilities, the defendant, Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company, 
installed in its Omaha depot an escalator for 
the convenience of its passengers. The plain- 
tiff was a middle-aged spinster who took 
passage on one of the defendant’s passenger 
trains and on arriving at her destination 
(Omaha), she alighted from the train and 
stepped aboard the escalator for conveyance 
up to the main floor of the depot premises. 
During the passage on the escalator she “lost 
her balance and fell” backwards down the 
moving escalator and sustained painful in- 
juries. 


The evidence shows that the plaintiff was 
carrying a suit case in one hand and carried 
a container of cream pressed against her left 
side and held there by pressure of her left 
arm. This situation encumbered her to the 
extent that she rendered herself incapable of 
following the instructions printed on a large 
sign just after entering the escalator vesti- 
bule, with reference to how to stand on the 
escalator and to hold on to the moving hand 
rail. 


Suit was filed by the plaintiff against the 
defendant, praying for substantial damages. 
This action was based on the following 
statute enacted by the Nebraska Legislature 
in 1867 and which is still in force, to-wit: 


“Railroads, Liability, Damages to Pas- 
sengers. Every railroad company shall be 
liable for all damages inflicted upon the 
person of passengers while being transport- 
ed over its road except in cases where the 
injury done arises from the criminal negli- 
gence of the persons injured, or when the 
injury complained of shall be the viola- 
tion of some express rule or regualtion of 
such road actually brought to his or her 
notice.” 


The petition alleged the purchase of a 
ticket, the duty of the defendant to transport 
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plaintiff, the accident on the escalator, the in- 
juries sustained, and prayed for damages. On 
a preliminary skirmish, to-wit: motion to re- 
quire the plaintiff to set out the acts of negli- 
gence of the carrier, the trial court held that 
such was not necessary in view of the statute 
and overruled the motion. A demurrer was 
then interposed to the petition as not stating 
facts sufficient to constitute a cause of ac- 
tion, which demurrer was overruled by the 
trial court. 

The writer contended before the Court that 
the statute in its real meaning and interpre- 
tation only created a presumption of negli- 
gence and relied on the first Supreme Court 
opinion interpreting this statute, McClary 
vs. Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Co., 3 
Neb. 44; also Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad Co. vs. Wolfe, 61 Neb. 502, 86 
N.W. 441. Both cases announced the rule to 
be as follows: 


“When one is injured while a passenger 
on a railroad train, the presumption is that 
such injury was caused by the negligence 
of the carrier.” 


In the McClary case, the court also said: 


“The exception to this rule (the statute 


involved) in the case of the carrier of pas- 
sengers is that he is only liable where the 
injury has arisen from negligence; he does 
not warrant the safety of the passengers, 
but as far as human care and foresight go, 


he will provide for their safe conveyance. 
x kK” 


The court later construed the same statute 
in Union Pacific Railroad Company vs. 
Roesser, admr., 69 Neb. 62, 95 N.W. 68, 
wherein it was said: 


“The purpose of the statute was not to 
fasten upon a common carrier of passen- 
gers a liability as insurer against any and 
all injuries while being transported upon 
the trains of such carriers, but it was rather 
intended to establish a presumption from 
the passenger receiving injury under the 
circumstances contemplated.” 


The defendant was ultimately required to 
answer and the theory of the defense to this 
case was: 


(1) That the statute only created a 
presumption of negligence which, when re- 
butted, the presumption disappeared; and 

(2) That the statute could not be con- 
strued to cover any premises other than 
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the railroad line itself for the reason that 
the statute states: “While being transport- 
ed over its road.” 


The usual plea of contributory negligence 
was also made in the answer and the case 
finally came on for trial before a jury. 

During the voir dire examination, which 
was quite lengthy, the trial judge took it upon 
himself to explain to the jury that the case 
was based upon the statute above quoted; 
that there was no other statute like it in any 
state of the United States and that the plain- 
tiff did not have to either plead or prove 
negligence; that the burden of proof was 
carried by the plaintiff if she proved that she 
purchased a ticket and was injured on the 
escalator after completing her journey. 

Counsel for plaintiff also took it upon him- 
self to elaborate upon the statute and by a 
direct question to each of the prospective 
jurors, stated, in substance, that this was an 
action wherein negligence was neither re- 
quired to be pleaded or proven, and asked, 
“would they return a verdict in favor of the 
plaintiff in the absence of any proof of negli- 
gence.” The remarks of the court and coun- 
sel for the plaintiff on voir dire caused the 
jury to become greatly interested in the 
statute and its operation insofar as this case 
was concerned. Several of the juriors stated 
that they would not return a verdict in favor 
of the plaintiff unless she could show that 
the railroad company was negligent. These 
jurors were excused and others were called 
to take their places. 

It was interesting to the writer and also 
very significant that some of the jurors im- 
mediately. sensed the theory of the defense. 
The following colloquy between the trial 
court and one of the prospective jurors took 
place: 


“Mr. Francl: If you mean by a railroad 
being—that the railroad is responsible for 
you—is that the idea? 

The Court: In Nebraska, practically so, 
with the limitations that I gave. 

Mr. Francl: Escalators and elevators 
and everything? Is the elevator included 
as part of the train. 

Mr. Francl: This is a little different. 
She comes to Omaha and gets on the es- 
calator. Isn’t the train ride over as soon 
as she gets off the train?” 


At the conclusion of the trial, the case 
was submitted to the jury and considerable 
time was consumed in the jury’s delibera- 
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tion and ultimately a verdict was rendered 
by only ten of the jurors, which is permissible 
under the Nebraska law after six full hours 
of deliberation. The juror, Francl, was one 
of the ten who returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff. 

Full objections were made by the writer 
during the voir dire examination due to the 
extended and elaborate examination on voir 
dire, both by the court and counsel for the 
plaintiff, and exception was reserved. 

The case ultimately reached the Supreme 
Court of the State of Nebraska and the deci- 
sion is found in 4 N.W. (2d) 569 (Nielsen 
vs. Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad 
Company ). 

Although the Nebraska Supreme Court: had 
thirty or more occasions to pass on this 
statute since its enactment in 1867, no case 
had gone so far as to apply its terms to such 
an instrument as an escalator or passenger 
elevator or stairway or other depot premises 
although there was very strong language in 
many of the decisions to the effect “that from 
the time the passenger purchased a ticket un- 
til the destination had been reached and he 
had left the depot premises, the passenger 
was still being transported and under the 
protection of the statute.” This was the hold- 
ing in Fremont, Elkhorn and Missouri 
Valley Railroad Company vs. Hagblad, 72 
Neb. 772, 101 N.W. 1033. The sixth para- 
graph of the syllabus is as follows: 


“From the time a passenger, as defined 
herein, places himself under the charge 
of the carrier as he begins his journey, un- 
til he is afforded the opportunity to leave 
the premises of the carrier at its termina- 
tion, he is ‘a passenger being transported,’ 
unless by some act not attributable to the 
carrier the relation ceases.” 


The last quoted case was the subject of a 
rehearing in March, 1906, by the Nebraska 
Supreme Court wherein the sixth paragraph 
of the syllabus was disapproved and with- 
drawn and the former opinion modified ac- 
cordingly. The court said: 


“Whether or not a passenger is a pas- 
senger being transported depends upon the 
circumstances of each particular case and 
until the occasion arises it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to draw an exact line be- 
tween the two classes. Upon the whole, 


since it is unnecessary in this case to pass 


upon this question, we think it had better 
be left an open one for future considera- 
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tion when it becomes necessary to the de- 
termination of an actual controversy in 
which discrimination and distinction be- 
tween the two classes of passengers must 
of necessity be made.” 


It seemed to the writer that here was pres- 
ented an opportunity for the court to finally 
draw the exact line between the two classes, 
that is to say, whether or not the statute 
applied only to the transportation over the 
line of railroads or whether it also applied 
to the depot premises after the journey had 
been completed. 

The remarks of the learned Judge Letton 
last above quoted seemed to the writer to lay 
the proper foundation to break into this line 
of decisions on the statute involved because 
here was a set of circumstances involving a 
depot facility and not involving an actual 
transportation over the rails. The efforts of 
the writer were amply rewarded when the 
Supreme Court, on June 12, 1942, filed its 
opinion reversing the judgment and dismiss- 
ing the action. The court stated, in 
syllabus 1: 


“The statute providing that every rail- 
road shall be liable for all damages inflict- 
ed on the person of passengers while be- 
ing transported over its road did not apply 
to passenger who, at end of journey on 
railroad, was injured on an escalator in- 
stalled at railroad station for accommoda- 
tion of persons entering and leaving trains, 
since the word ‘road’ in the statute means 
railroad.” 


The court finally and definitely limited 
the application of this statute to “transpor- 
tation over the railroad itself” and held that 
it did not apply to the escalator installed 
at the railroad station. 

The court, in its opinion, said (P. 570, 
N.W.): 


“The charge to the jury was clearly 
erroneous and prejudical to defendant in 
stating as fact and law that the statute 
quoted applies to this case. The relative 
clause, ‘while being transported over its 
road,’ limits thereto the liability of the 
carrier for injury to a passenger. The 
word ‘road’ in that clause means railroad 
as shown by the context. The liability of 
a common carrier as an insurer of the 
safety of its passengers under this statute 
goes beyond any liability imposed by the 
common law and the restrictions for the 
protection of the insurer are as important 
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as the terms imposing liability in absence 
of negligence. The following is a gener- 
ally recognized rule applicable to statutes 
changing common law: ‘Statutes are not to 
be understood as effecting any change in 
the common law beyond that which is 
clearly indicated.’ 

“Plaintiff’s railroad ticket entitled her 
to safe transportation from Aurora to 
Omaha. Defendant performed that obli- 
gation. The court is not at liberty, in giv- 
ing effect to the statute, to legislate into it 
a liability clearly beyond its terms. The 
injury on the escalator was not inflicted 
upon plaintiff while she was being trans- 
ported over defendant’s railroad from 
Aurora to Omaha. An escalator installed 
at a railroad station for the accommoda- 
tion of persons entering or leaving trains 
is not the railroad or a part of the railroad 
over which passengers are transported, with- 
in the meaning of the statute. Plaintiff did 
not sue at common law to recover dam- 
ages for personal injuries suffered by her 
as the result of defendant’s negligence while 
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she was on the escalator. There is no 
evidence that she was injured while being 
transported over defendant’s railroad from 
Aurora to Omaha. Pleadings and proofs 
were insufficient to sustain a judgment in 
favor of plaintiff. There was therefore 
nothing to submit to the jury. The in- 
structions permitting plaintiff to recover 
damages were erroneous. The judgment is 
reversed and the action dismissed.” 


It will be noted that the court in its opin- 
ion stated that “plaintiff did not sue at com- 
mon law to recover damages for personal 
injuries suffered by her as the result of de- 
fendant’s negligence while she was on the 
escalator. There is no evidence that she was 
injured while being transported on defend- 
ant’s railroad from Aurora to Omaha.” 


After 75 years, during which time this 
statute has been in force, and after the court 
had had the opportunity to pass upon the 
statute in approximately 30 cases involving 
its application, the true interpretation of the 
statute was finally obtained. 


Thirty Years of Comparative Negligence 


By F. B. BAytor 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


HE legislatures of more than 40 states are 
meeting in 1943. It is probable that in 
many of them bills providing for compara- 
tive negligence will be presented. The expe- 
rience of other states where that rule has 
been in operation will play some part in de- 
terming whether a change is advisable, and, 
if so, what type of statute should be adopted. 
A cold application of the contributory negli- 
gence rule at a time when mere man is pitted 
against the power and speed of machines long 
has been thought out of harmony with what 
appeared fair and just. Adopting that thought, 
the courts have recognized the harshness of 
contributory negligence and, without statutory 
sanction, have sought to minimize its results. 
To this end they adopted the doctrine of last 
clear chance and have held that contributory 
negligence should not be a defense, if the 
conduct of the defendant was intentional, 
willful or reckless, or, as stated by some 
courts, if the defendant was guilty of gross 
negligence.’ It is not surprising that several 


legislatures,’ reflecting the tendency of the © 


courts and the thought which prompted the 
passage of the Employer Liability and Similar 


Acts have seen fit to modify generally the 
rule of contributory negligence.’ Apparently 
they have reasoned that the rule by which 
persons engaged in certain occupations are re- 
lieved of some of the effects of their own 
negligence, should be applied to all persons 
without reference to their employment. 

In 1913 the legislature of Nebraska passed 
the following statute: 


“Tn all actions brought to recover dam- 
ages for injuries to a person or to his 
property caused by the negligence of an- 
other, the fact that the plaintiff may have 
been guilty of -contributory negligence 
shall not bar a recovery when the contri- 
butory negligence of the plaintiff was 
slight and the negligence of the defendant 
was gross in comparison but the contribu- 
tory negligence of the plaintiff shall be 
considered by the jury in the mitigation 
of damages in proportion to the amount 
of the contributory negligence attributable 
to the plaintiff; and all questions of negli- 
gence and contributory negligence shall 
be for the jury.’” 
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In no sense is it the purpose of this article 
to present an argument in favor of, or in 
opposition to any particular statute. In 
that regard it may be sufficient to say that 
the Nebraska act has not been amended dur- 
ing the thirty years of its existence. 

It must be assumed that, if a statute of 
another state is enacted, the legislature in- 
tended the construction thereof to be the 
same as that given to it by the courts of 
the state from which it was adopted.’ It 
is to be hoped that, if the Nebraska statute 
should be adopted by other states,’ the Ne- 
braska courts will not suffer the ignominy of 
the application of the rule that: 


“The Supreme Court need not follow 
the erroneous construction of a foreign 
statute by a foreign court, though such 
statute be copied into the laws of South 
Dakota. (Syllabus)‘ 


The validity, effect, application and con- 
struction of comparative negligence statutes 
may be considered under the following head- 
ings: 

I. Constitutionality 


The decisions seem to set at rest the or- 
dinary questions of the validity and con- 
stitutionality of the statutes affecting the 
rule of contributory negligence.” The Supreme 
Court of Nebraska has not passed directly 
on the question of the constitutionality of the 
comparative negligence statute of that state, 
but the validity may be assumed since the 
act has been applied in many cases. 


II. Entraterritorial Effect 


It generally is held that the rule of com- 
parative negligence affects the substantive 
rights rather than the remedy of the com- 
plainant, and that its application is not 
against the public policy of a state where- 
in it is not in effect. Thus, the courts 
of a state in which comparative negligence 
is not recognized will enforce the doctrine 
if it exists in the jurisdiction in which the 
cause of action arose.’ Especially in auto- 
mobile cases the courts of a state, which has 
no comparative negligence statute may be 
called upon to apply that doctrine if it 
existed under the law of the state where the 
accident occurred. 


III. Retroactive Effect 


The Nebraska Supreme Court was not call- 
ed upon to decide the question of whether 
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the comparative negligence statute of that 
state should be given effect in an action 
involving injuries sustained prior to the date 
the act went into effect. In view of the fact 
that the defense of contributory negligence 
generally is held to be a substantive right,” 
it is highly probable that there can be no dis- 
agreement with the Wisconsin court, which 
has said:™ 


“Although section 331.045, Stat. 1931, 
relating to comparative negligence, changed 
the rule as to the effect of contributory 
negligence as a defense, that modification 
of the rule is not applicable in actions to 
recover for injuries sustained prior to June 
16, 1931.” 


Apparently a plaintiff must forego the ap- 
plication of the statute if his accident oc- 
curred before the date such statute became 
effective. 


IV. Effect on Prior Comparative 
Negligence Laws 


The provisions of the Nebraska statute 
relative to the right of recovery against a 
railroad company for the injury or death of 
an employee” are not unlike those of the 


general comparative negligence act.” For that 
reason the effect of the latter statute upon 
the former has not been judicially determined 
in Nebraska. When, however, the general 
comparative negligence statute more liberally 
exempts the plaintiff from the effects of his 
negligence than does the special statute, the 
general statute will be given application.” 
Even though the circumstances of an accident 
are such that the special comparative negli- 
gence statute has application and under such 
statute a plaintiff cannot recover, still he may 
recover under the general comparative statute, 
ii, by its more liberal terms, his negligence 
does not bar recovery.” ° 


V. Plaintiff's Right of Recovery 


Degrees of negligence by which the terms 
slight, ordinary and gross are used to desig- 
nate different and distinct kinds of conduct 
are not recognized in Nebraska.” Therefore, 
it is evident that, by the Nebraska compara- 
tive negligence statute was meant ordinary 
negligence of which the plaintiff might be 
guilty of a small amount and still recover. 
In other words, by the construction placed 
upon the statute, slight negligence as therein 
used means slight want of ordinary care, and 
gross negligence means great want of ordinary 
care.” 
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The Nebraska statute contains the clause: 
“and all questions of negligence and 
contributory negligence shall be for the 
jury.” 

These words seem to imply, and it may 
have been intended, that all cases involving 
negligence and contributory negligence should 
be submitted to the jury. On the other 
hand it cannot be denied that this provision 
should not require the submitting of a case 
to the jury if the evidence shows that the 
defendant was guilty of no negligence what- 
ever.” The court necessarily would pass on 
that.” Likewise, the issue of contributory 
negligence should be withdrawn from the jury 
when there is no evidence to support it.” 
The Nebraska Supreme Court has gone fur- 
ther than this, however, and has held that 
even when the evidence discloses each party 
to have been guilty of negligence, the matter 
of comparison is not necessarily for the jury. 
In construing the same words quoted above, 
which appear: in the Employer’s Liability 
Act,” it was held that the sole right to com- 
pare the negligence did not rest in the jury, 
but, in a proper case, the right of recovery 
would be determined by the court alone.” 
The comparative negligence statute of Wis- 
consin contains no provision apparently in- 
tended as a limit upon the right of the court, 
or, as an extension of the right of the jury, 
to determine the effect of the comparative 
negligence of the parties. Notwithstanding 
this, the Supreme Court of the latter state 
has been hesitant about directing verdicts 
under an act which gives the plaintiff the 
right to recover if his negligence was less 
than that of the defendant. It has taken the 
position that, only in exceptional cases where- 
in the negligence of the parties is shown to 
be of the same kind, will the court pass upon 
the comparative negligence. Thus in a case” 
in which it was shown that the plaintiff was 
negligent in driving on the wrong side of the 
street and the defendant was negligent in 
failing to properly light his truck, the ac- 
tion of the trial court in directing a verdict 
was disapproved. The opinion recites: 


“The negligent acts differ in kind 
and quality, and we know of no legal 
yardstick by which we can classify, eva- 
luate, and compare them.” 


The Nebraska court has not established 
any such handicap and has not hesitated to 
determine the comparative extent of the 
parties’ negligence without reference to 
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whether the acts and omissions of one are 
the same as, or different from, those of the 
other. 


Under the general comparative negligence 
statute the Nebraska Supreme Court has ap- 
plied the principle which it announced” with 
reference to the Employer’s Liability Act. 
In approximately 25 cases” it has been held 
that, as a matter of law, the plaintiff had no 
right of recovery. This result is made to 
rest, for the most part, upon the ground that 
the minds of reasonable men could not dif- 
fer as to the fact that, by comparison there- 
of, the negligence of the plaintiff was more 
than slight. In no case has that court held 
that, as a matter of law, the negligence of 
the defendant was less than gross in compari- 
son to the negligence of the plaintiff. If 
the courts of other states should adopt this 
reasoning it is highly probable that the com- 
parative negligence statute will not bring 
about a great change in the number of cases 
submitted to the jury. An interesting com- 
parison arises from several cases involving 
automobile. collisions. Many courts, apply- 
ing the strict rule of contributory negligence, 
have held that negligence of the plaintiff pre- 
cluded recovery, if he failed to perform his 
plain duty to keep a lookout for the de- 
fendant’s automobile as it approached on an 
intersecting highway. Exactly the same re- 
sult was reached by the Nebraska court 
when it held under similar facts that the 
plaintiff, as a matter of law, was guilty of 
more than slight negligence.” 

There is no Nebraska decision whereby the 
court has attempted to fix any rule for deter- 
mining, by way of comparison, whether the 
plaintiff's negligence is slight, or more, or 
less than slight and the defendant’s negli- 
gence is gross, or more, or less than gross. 
In Wisconsin, under the procedure generally 
followed in that state, if the jury finds the 
negligence of the plaintiff constitutes 49 per 
cent and that of the defendants 51 per cent 
of the*total negligence it is apparent that the 
plaintiff is entitled to recover, since the amount 
of his negligence is not equal to the amount 
of the defendant’s negligence. In Nebraska, 
the amounts of negligence are not fixed by 
percentages. Of what percentages of the 
whole negligence a plaintiff in Nebraska may 
be guilty without denial of recovery we have 
no knowledge. To the defendant’s attorney 
it sometimes looks as though it must be 
about 9914 per cent. To an attorney on the 
other side this view is altered radically, and 
he begins to worry about the possibility of 
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the court’s finding that any negligence of 
the plaintiff is more than slight. In Sgroi 
v. Yellow Cab & Baggage Co.” by way only 
of example, the ratio of the plaintiff’s negli- 
gence to that of the defendant was consid- 
ered as one to four. The discussion of that 
point, however, related exclusively to the 
mitigation of damages and not to the right of 
recovery. Therefore, the opinion probably 
should not be interpreted to mean that a 
plaintiff may recover if his negligence is in 
the same proportion to that of the defendant 
as set out in the example used by the court, 
namely, one to four. 

The Nebraska comparative 
statute™ recites that: 


“the fact that the plaintiff may have 
been guilty of contributory negligence 
shall not bar a recovery * * * but the 
contributory negligence of the plaintijf 
shall be considered by the jury, etc.” 


negligence 


At common law the contributory negli- 
gence of a deceased will bar the right of his 
personal representative to recover for his 
death.” Since, by its terms the Nebraska 


statute applies only to cases in which the 
plaintiff was guilty of contributory negli- 


gence, the question arises whether such 
statute should be applied in a death case 
wherein the plaintiff is a person not contri- 
butorily negligent, but whose right of re- 
covery is affected by his decedent’s negli- 
gence. If the statutory language is taken 
literally, it appears that the contributory 
negligence of the deceased, who is not the 
plaintiff, might not be within such terms, 
and therefore would defeat a recovery by 
the personal representative, even if such con- 
tributory negligence were less than slight in 
comparison. The Supreme Court of Ne- 
braska has not passed directly on the ques- 
tion, but has given effect to the statute in 
a case of the nature above set out.” 


VI. Diminution of Damages 


The Nebraska statute” with reference to 
special verdicts provides that the court may 
instruct the jury, if it “render a general ver- 
dict, to find upon particular questions of fact 
to be stated in writing.” Notwithstanding 
this provision, the special verdict is seldom 
returned in Nebraska actions. So far as is 
indicated by any decision of the Supreme 
Court of that state, the special verdict never 
has been used for the purpose of fixing the 
extent of the parties’ negligence by percent- 
age. There a general verdict is for the amount 
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which represents the total damages sustain- 
ed by the plaintiff after the jury, at least in 
theory, has taken into consideration the 
amount of the plaintiff's negligence and 
made a deduction accordingly. In Wiscon- 
sin by statute” the court is required to sub- 
mit a special verdict, if a request therefor be 
made by either party. In that state the courts 
generally follow the practice of submitting 
special verdicts. By these the jury fixes in 
percentages the extent of the negligence of 
the parties and determines the total amount 
of the damages.” The court in Wisconsin 
then calculates the recovery in accordance 
with the special verdict. Some advantage 
may be derived from a finding of percentages, 
in that an opportunity for correcting errors 
in computation will result. Generally, how- 
ever, it appears that the result is about the 
same whether this practice is, or is not, fol- 
lowed. In Wisconsin it is improper to inform 
the jury of the effect of its answers given 
in the special verdict.“ But it is a safe guess 
that most any jury is smart enough to fix 
the percentages so the amount of the recovery 
will be about what it thinks the plaintiff 
ought to have. 


The Nebraska statute provides that: 


“The contributory negligence of the 
plaintiff shall be considered * * * in 
mitigation of damages in proportion to 
the amount of contributory negligence 
attributable to the plaintiff.” 


In what has been a model for the fram- 
ing of instructions on comparative negligence 
in Nebraska, the Nebraska Supreme Court 
in 1920 announced in Morrison v. Scotts 
Bluff County” what it called the true rule. 
In relation to the reduction of the plaintiffs’ 
damages, the court said: 


“* * * it is the duty of the jury to 
deduct from the amount of damages sus- 
tained, such amount as his contributory 
negligence, if any, bears to the whole 
amount of damages sustained.” 


It is impossible to determine just what 
that statement means, but at best it seems 
to imply that the negligence of the plaintiff 
is to be compared to the total damages. In 
no event is such comparison possible, but if 
it were, the statute calls for a comparison 
of negligence to negligence and not negligence 
to damages. Notwithstanding this, it was 
not until 1933 that the accuracy of these 
words was challenged. The court held” that 
an instruction which reflected the rule an- 
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nounced in the Morrison case was inaccurate, 
and said: 


“Tt is clear that the comparison was 
to be made between the negligence of the 
two parties, and if the plaintiff was en- 
titled to recover, then her recovery 
should be reduced in the proportion that 
her negligence contributed to the injury. 
If defendant’s negligence was four times 
as great as plaintiff’s negligence, the 
proportion would be four to one. The 
combined negligence of the two, causes 
the damage sustained. It is plain in 


such case that plaintiff's own negligence 
caused one-fifth of her injury and defend- 
ant’s negligence four-fifths, and that 
plaintiff would be entitled to a judgment 
for only four-fifths of the total amount 
of damage sustained as the result of the 
total combined negligence of the two.” 


Under that statement, the plaintiff's negli- 
gence would be 20% and the defendant’s 
80% of the total. If the damages were 
$10,000 the recovery would be that amount 
reduced by one-fifth or $8,000. It then 
looked as though, after twenty years, the 
court has arrived at a fairly accurate and, 
at least, definite interpretation of the statute. 
Within a year, however, the court went back 
to the rule of the Morrison case and said 
that it had been followed so long that an 
instruction based thereon was not erroneous. 
The court then added confusion to confusion 
and, without indicating that it disagreed with 
the statement made in the Sgroi case, in 
Patterson v. Kerr” said: 


“* * * if the jury * * * find that the 
total damages of the plaintiff was $6,000, 
and that the slight negligence of the 
plaintiff is by comparison with the gross 
negligence of the defendant, one-sixth 
of the gross negligence of defendant, then 
they must reduce the total amount of 
damages by one-sixth, and the recovery 
could only be five-sixths of such dam- 
ages or $5,000.” 


Thereby was set forth an entirely new 
rule for the reduction of the damages. Under 
it, such damages are to be reduced, not in 
the proportion that the negligence of the 
plaintiff bears to the total negligence, but 
in the proportion that it bears to the defend- 
ant’s negligence. That is the last word of 
the Nebraska Supreme Court on the subject, 
and, so far as can be determined from the 
decisions, reflects the basis upon which com- 
parison should be made. In 1934 the Wis- 
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consin Supreme Court adopted” a rule the 
same as that set forth in the Patterson case, 
but within a year recognized the error, and 
in Cameron v. Union Auto. Ins. Co.” said 
that the reduction must be in the ratio that 
the plaintiff’s negligence bears to the total 
negligence. 


The difference which results from the ap- 
plication of the two rules is apparent. Refer- 
ring again to the example given in relation 
to the Sgroi case, the recovery was shown 
to be $8,000, but by the rule of the Patter- 
son case the $10,000 damages would be re- 
duced by one-fourth or $2,500 making the 
recovery only $7,500. The plain wording of 
the statute appears to require that the dam- 
age of the plaintiff should be reduced in the 
same proportion that his negligence bears 
to the total negligence and not that it bears 
to the defendant’s negligence. It seems that 
the holding of the Patterson case is wrong 
and that the holding of the Sgroi case is cor- 
rect. 


VII. Instructions 


The Nebraska Supreme Court approves 
the giving of one instruction which closely 
follows the wording of the rule in Morrison 
v. Scotts Bluff County.“ This instruction 
is intended to include both the right to re- 
cover and the reduction of damages under 
the comparative negligence statute and is as 
follows: 


“Tf the plaintiff was guilty of negli- 
gence directly contributing to his injur- 
ies, if any, he cannot recover, even 
though the defendant was negligent, un- 
less the contributory negligence of the 
plaintiff was slight and the negligence 
of the defendant was gross in compari- 
sion therewith. If, in comparing the 
negligence of the parties, the contribu- 
tory negligence of the plaintiff is found 
to exceed in any degree that which, 
under the circumstances, amounts to 
slight negligence, or if the negligence of 
the defendant falls in any degree short 
of gross negligence, under the circum- 
stances, the contributory negligence of 
the plaintiff, however slight, will defeat 
his recovery. Even if the plaintiff should 
establish his right to recover under this 
rule relative to comparative negligence, 
it is your duty to deduct from the 
amount of the damage, if any, sustain- 
ed by him, such amount as his contribu- 
tory negligence, if any, bears to the 
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whole amount of damage, if any, sus- 
tained by him.” 


Some improvement probably would result 
from the giving of two instructions rather 
than one. The right of a negligent plaintiff 
to ‘recover may be set forth by an instruc- 
tion as follows: 


If, from a preponderance of the evi- 
dence; you find that both the plaintiff 
and the defendant were guilty of negli- 
gence of which that of the defendant 
proximately caused, and that of the 
plaintiff contributed to the latter’s dam- 
age, if any, the negligence of the plain- 
tiff will not bar his recovery, provided, 
you also find from a preponderance of 
the evidence that, in comparison, the 
amount of the plaintiff’s negligence was 
no more than slight and the amount of 
the defendant’s negligence was no less 
than gross. 


The question of the reduction of the dam- 
ages sustained by a negligent plaintiff may 
be submitted by the following instruction: 


If, from the preponderance of the evi- 
dence you find that the plaintiff was 
guilty of contributory negligence, but 
notwithstanding such fact you also find 
that he has established the right to re- 
cover under the next preceding instruc- 
tion, then you shall make a deduction 
from the tota! damages, if any, sustained 
by him. This deduction shall be in an 
amount which, to the total damages, if 
any, is in the proportion, the same as 
that proportion existing between the 
plaintiff’s negligence and the total negli- 
gence of both the plaintiff and defend- 
ant. 


It is hoped that the suggested instructions 
convey the meaning of the statute and elimi- 
nate some of the defects of the instruction 
which the Nebraska juries usually receive. 
At best it appears difficult to express the 
meaning and effect of the statute in clear 
and unmistakable language. 

In Nebraska if there be more than one 
defendant, the jury determines the question 
of the plaintiffs right of recovery by compar- 
ing his negligence to that of each of the de- 
fendants in the same manner as when there 
is but one defendant. If it be found that 
a right of recovery exists against them, each* 
is liable for the total amount which the 
plaintiff is entitled to receive. 
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Under the comparative negligence statute 
the plaintiff’s recovery represents his total 
damage reduced, if the correct rule is fol- 
lowed, in that proportion which the negligence 
of the plaintiff bears to the total negligence. 
In Wisconsin it is held* that, in the original 
action, one defendant, by cross-petition, may 
require a determination of the amount to 
which he is entitled by way of contribution 
from another defendant. The right to such 
determination has not been recognized in 
Nebraska, and hence, in that state, the neces- 
sity of finding the various percentages of negli- 
gence does not exist, as it does in Wisconsin. 


VIII. Effect on Other Doctrines 
A. Last Clear Chance 


The doctrine of “last clear chance” was 
recognized and applied in Nebraska“ before 
the comparative negligence statute was adopt- 
ed. The courts of that state hold that the 
application of the doctrine is not affected 
by such statute. In fact, in Nebraska if a 
case is submitted to the jury on the issue of 
“last clear chance” the issue of contributory 
negligence is withheld. This seems to be 
upon the theory that if “last clear chance” 
is found to apply the plaintiff is wholly re- 
lieved of the effect of his negligence. Thus, 
in Wilfong v. Omaha & C. B. St. Ry. Co.“ 


“We are also of the opinion that the 
trial court committed no error in its 
refusal to give the instruction requested 
by defendant on the subject of contribu- 
tory negligence. The present case was 
submitted to the jury on the sole ques- 
tion of the last clear chance.” 


B. Liability Under Automobile Guest Acts 


By interpretation the guest statutes of 
many states are held to make liability to an 
automobile guest rest upon conduct outside 
the field of negligence. Contributory negli- 
gence is not a defense to an action brought 
under a guest statute of that type.“ It 
follows that the rule of comparative negli- 
gence will not operate with reference to mis- 
conduct designated as intentional, willful or 
wanton or with reference to gross negligence, 
if by the latter term is meant willfulness, 
wantonness or recklessness or conduct evinc- 
ing a willingness to injure.“ Therefore, in 
actions wherein the recovery is based upon 
willfulness, wantonness and the like, com- 
parative negligence will not affect the de- 
fense.“ 
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C. Assumption of Risk 


If, by assumption of risk is meant contri- 
butory negligence and they are not to be 
distinguished, then a discussion of assump- 
tion of risk in connection with comparative 
negligence is wholly irrelevant. On the other 
hand, if, as discussed in VIII B of this article, 
contributory negligence is not a defense un- 
der the guest act, the question of whether 
assumption of risk does differ from contri- 
butory negligence, and may be a defense in 
a guest case, is very important. If it may 
be such defense, the further question as to 
whether the comparative negilgence statute 
applies to it is material. 

The assumption of risk which here is con- 
sidered is based upon the maxim volenti non 
fit injuria meaning he who consents cannot 
receive an injury.” The basis of the appli- 
cation appears when the evidence shows: 


a. That the plaintiff had actual or 
constructive knowledge and appreciation 
of the danger, and 

b. That he voluntarily encountered 
the risk arising from that danger.® 


The court, in a typical case,* found these 
elements were presented by evidence showing 
that for several miles the defendant had driven, 
without any protest by his guest, at a high 
rate of speed.. Accordingly, it was held that 
the plaintiff assumed the risk. Suppose, at 
another time, this same plaintiff had ridden 
with the defendant when she knew he was 
intoxicated.” In this instance the contribut- 
ing cause was nothing which the passenger 
did or failed to do. All she did was to furn- 
ish a condition which permitted the miscon- 
duct of the driver to affect her.” In other 
words she was not contributorily negligent, 
but it is plain that she should not recover. 
That is because she assumed the risk, and not 
because she was guilty of contributory negli- 
gence. 

The defense called assumption of risk, like 
that called contributory negligence, in a juris- 
diction where each is recognized and one is 
distinguished from the other, has the effect 
of preventing the plaintiff from recovering. 
The courts, therefore, in many cases have 
said the plaintiff was contributorily negli- 
gent, when actually he had assumed the risk. 
Since the result was the same it made no 
practical difference what name was given 
to the defense. When, however, it has been 
necessary to draw distinctions, the courts 
have not failed to do so. Thus in a case” 
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“While, * * * assumption of risk some- 
times shades into negligence as common- 
ly understood, there is, nevertheless, a 
practical and clear distinction between 
the two. In the absence of statute * * * 
an employee is held to assume * * * 
those risks and dangers which are known, 
* * * and if he continues in the mas- 
ter’s employ without objection, he takes 
upon himself the risk of injury from 
such defects. * * * Contributory negli- 
gence, on the other hand, is the omis- 
sion of the employee to use those pre- 
cautions for his own safety which ordi- 
nary prudence requires.” 


So in cases“ involving the liability of an 
automobile host to his guest the defenses 
have been held to be distinct. It also is held 
that assumption of risk is a perfectly valid 
defense to gross negligence (conduct outside 
the field of negligence because it involves 
some elements of intent or willfulness), even 
though contributory negligence could not be 
a defense. 

If assumption of risk is not the same as 
contributory negligence, the provisions of the 
comparative negligence statute should not 
affect it.” There is no reference in the Ne- 
braska comparative negligence statute to as- 
sumption of risk. To place the doctrine with- 
in the provisions of that statute is to read 
something into it that simply is not there. 
When it is shown that a plaintiff assumed 
the risk, he is precluded from any recovery, 
just as he formerly was precluded if he was 
contributorily negligent. Therefore, there is 
no question of how much his damages should 
be reduced; he can recover none at all. The 
Nebraska decisions throw no light on the 
question of whether assumption of risk comes 


_ within the purview of the comparative negli- 


gence statute, because in none of them has 
the Supreme Court passed on the question. 


RECAPITULATION 


It is probable that we can safely conclude 
that a comparative negligence statute similar 
to, or the same as, that of Nebraska: 

1. Will not be held to contravene the 
state or federal constitutions. 


2. Will be applied to an accident which 
occurred in a state where it-is in force, 
by the courts outside such state. 


3. Will not be considered in relation 
to an accident which occurred before 
the statute went into effect. 
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4. Will not change the application of 
the Employer’s Liability Act and those 
of a similar nature, but will be given ef- 
fect in an action to which such acts 
would apply, if the comparative negli- 
gence statute gives the plaintiff greater 
rights than do the acts in question. 


5. Will increase a negligent plaintiff’s 
right to a submission of his case to the 
jury, but will tend to reduce his recovery 
to an amount less than his actual dam- 
ages. 


6. Will not be applied to cases where- 
in the right of recovery, as under some 
guest statutes, is based on conduct out- 
side the field of negligence. 


7. Will not alter the recognized effect 
of assumption of risk, provided assump- 
tion of risk is correctly held to be 
separate and distinct from contributory 
negligence. 


8. Will give you some sleepless nights 
when it comes to preparing instructions. 


*The term “gross negligence” is used to identify 
two different forms of conduct, one within the 
field of negligence, that is great and excessive negli- 
gence and such as evinces the absence of slight care; 
the other outside the field of negligence and having 
reference to conduct which is willful, wanton or 
reckless and evincing a willingness to injure. The 
term is used in the text in the second sense. See 
Morris v. Erskine (1933) 124 Neb. 754, 248 N.W. 
96 and Bobich v. Rogers (1932) 258 Mich. 343, 241 
N.W. 854. 

*Georgia—Park’s Ann. Code of Georgia, 1914, 
Sec. 4426, Mississippi—Hemingway’s Ann. Missis- 
sippi Code, 1927, Sec. 516. 

South Dakota—Session Laws of So. Dak., 1941, 
Ch. 160, p. 184. 

Wisconsin—Wisconsin Sts., 1939, Sec. 331.045. 

*Kenneth Grubb, “Comparative Negligence,” re- 
port of 1942 meeting of the Insurance Section of the 
American Bar, wherein a review of the history of 
the doctrine’s development and of the statutes and 
their application is set out. See also 114 A. L. R. 
830 annotation on the relation of comparative negli- 
gence to contributory negligence. 

‘Sec. 20-1151 Comp. St., Nebr., 1929. 

°25 R.C.L., p. 1069, Sec. 294. 

*The statute was adopted verbatim by South 
Dakota in 1941. Ch. 160, Laws of South Dakota, 
1941, p. 184. 

*Pierson v. Minnehaha County (1910) 26 S.D. 
462, 128 N.W. 616, Ann. Cas. 1913 B. 386. 

“Second Employers’ Liability Cases (1911) 223 
U. S. 1, 32 Sup. Ct. 169. See also Natchez & So. 
R. R. Co. v. Crawford (1911) 99 Miss. 697, 55 
So. 596; Kiley v. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 
(1909) 138 Wis. 215, 119 N.W. 309 wherein the 
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courts held that the provision that all questions of 
negligence and contributory negligence should be for 
the jury did not confer judicial powers on the jury, 
and that such provision did not make the statute un- 
constitutional. 

“Illinois C. R. Co. v. Jordan (1904) 117 Ky. 512, 
78 S.W. 426; Keane Wonder Min. Co. v. Cunning- 
ham (1915) 222 Fed. 821; Caine v. St. Louis & 
San F. R. R. Co. (1923) 209 Ala. 181, 95 So. 
876; Annotation, 32 A. L. R. 796. See also East 
Tennessee, V. & G. R. Co. v. Lewis (1890) 89 
Tenn. 235, 14 S.W. 603 holding error results from 
application of rule of comparative negligence obtain- 
ing in the forum, in an action involving an accident 
which occurred in a state where the rule was not 
in force. 


Contra, Johnson v. Chicago & N. W. R. Co. 
(1894) 91 Ia. 248, 59 N.W. 66. 


"Caine v. St. Louis & San F. R. R. Co. (1923) 
209 Ala. 181, 95 So. 876. 


“Peters v. Milwaukee Elec. Ry. & Light Co. 
(1935) 217 Wis. 481, 259 N.W. 724. 


"Sec. 74-703 Comp. St., Nebr., 1929. 
*Sec. 20-1151 Comp. St., Nebr., 1929. 


“Hammer v. Minneapolis, St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co. 
(1934) 216 Wis. 7, 255 N.W. 124, holding that the 
general statute would not be applied until it ap- 
peared that, because of the more restricted provisions 
of the special statute, there could be no recovery, 
and that the general statute would be given appli- 
cation if there could be no recovery under the special 
one. 

*Note 14. 

“Village of Culbertson v. Holliday (1897) 50 
Neb. 229, 69 N.W. 853. 

“Monasmith v. Cosden Oil Co. (1933) 124 Neb. 
327, 246 N.W. 623 wherein the court stated that it 
was not error to omit from an instruction the mean- 
ing of slight and gross negligence, since “anyone of 
common sense knows that slight negligence actually 
means small or little negligence means just what it 
indicates, gross or great negligence.” 


“Benes v. Chicago, St. P. M. & O. Ry. Coa. 
(1942), Neb. 3 N.W. (2nd) 909. 


*In Kiley v. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co. (1909) 
138 Wis. 215, 119 N.W. 309 the court considering the 
effect of the provision in the Employer’s Liability 
statute that all questions of negligence and contri- 
butory negligence should be for the jury said: “Un- 
der the Constitution courts have become vested with 
the judicial power to determine the questions of 
the legal sufficiency of the evidence to establish the 
rights of the parties at issue, and to apply the law 
to the facts when found, and this power cannot 
be withdrawn from them and conferred on juries.” 


See also Natchez & So. R. R. Co. v. Crawford 
(1911) 99 Miss. 697, 55 So. 596. 


Rasmussen v. Benson (1937) 133 Neb. 449, 275 
N.W. 674; Stephenson v. DeLuxe Parts Co. (1938) 
133 Neb. 749, 277 N.W. 44; Blank v. Omaha & 
C. B. St. Ry. Co. (1940) 137 Neb. 632, 290 N.W. 
464; Tarkington v. Northwestern Pub. Ser. Co. 
(1940) 138 Neb. 278, 292 N.W. 720; Pollat v. Wray 
(1942), Neb. 2 N.W. (2nd) 352. 
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See also McGrath v. Nugent (1937) 133 Neb. 
237, 274 N.W. 549 wherein it was held that error 
results from a failure to submit to the jury the 
issue of contributory negligence if such issue was 
sustained by the evidence. 


™Sec. 74-703, Comp. St., Nebr,. 1929. 


™Disher v. Chicago, R. I. & P. R. Co. (1913) 
93 Neb. 224, 140 N.W. 135 wherein the court said: 
“The appellant contends that the clause, ‘all ques- 
tions of negligence and contributory negligence shall 
be for the jury,’ makes it the duty of the court, 
regardless of what the proof may show, to submit 
the question of the existence of negligence or con- 
tributory negligence to the jury, in order to com- 
pare the negligence of the workmen and the negli- 
gence of the employer, and that the trial court has 
no power to compare the negligence of the parties 
and determine, as a matter of law, that that of 
the employee was so gross that he is not entitled 
to recovery. While this clause is declaratory of the 
existing rule, we think that at the time of its en- 
actment in positive form the Legislature had in 
mind the tendency of some courts to remove such 
questions in close cases from the jury, and that it 
was intended to extend rather than to limit the 
duty of the trial court to submit the same. We 
are not able, however, to adopt the construction for 
which the appellant contends, and hold that in 
every case the evidence must go to the jury, regard- 
less of its legal effect.” 


*McGuiggan v. Hiller Bros. (1932) 209 Wis. 402, 
245 N.W. 97. There seems to be a tendency of the 
Wisconsin court to recede from the position taken 
in the cited case. 

For a review of the cases on the above point, see 
1939 Wisconsin Law Rev. 530 wherein the author 
concludes that the court is tending in the direction 
of a greater exercise of power in determining the 
right of recovery as a matter of law. 


See also 1941 Wisconsin Law Rev. 289 wherein 
it is stated: “But by 1939 it was clear that the 
court was rapidly departing from its earlier observa- 
tions. This does not mean that it has changed its 
general rule that the issue is for the jury. It does, 
however, show a refusal to be guided by a rule 
of thumb in deciding for or against the exercise 
of its power to interfere with the jury. It may 
rule in favor of the defendant as a matter of law 
although the acts are not of the same kind and 
character; it may refuse to interfere although they 


and the facts which were involved is set out. The 
plaintiff’s right of recovery has been denied as a 
matter of law in additional cases: 

Failed to see at intersection—Nelson v. Plautz 
(1936) 103 Neb. 641, 265 N.W. 885. 

Failed to see at intersection—Bergendahl v. Ra- 
beler (1937) 133 Neb. 699, 276 N. W. 673. 

Fell into open stairway—Gardner v. Metropolitan 
Utilities Dist. (1938) 134 Neb. 163, 278 N.W. 137. 

Failed to see at intersection—Ritter v. Hering 
(1938) 135 Neb. 1, 128 N.W. 231. 

Stood behind truck in excavation—Eaton v. 
Merritt (1938) 135 Neb. 363, 281 N.W. 620. 

Failed to see at railroad crossing—Mundt v. Chi- 
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cago, R. I. & P. R. Co. (1939) 136 Neb. 478, 
286 N.W. 691. 

Pedestrian stepped into path of street car—Travin- 
sky v. Omaha & C: B. St. Ry. Co. (1939) 137 
Neb. 168, 288 N.W. 512. 

Failed to stop in range of vision—Redwelski v. 
Omaha & C. B. St. Ry. Co. (1940) 137 Neb. 681, 
290 N.W. 904. 

Failed to stop at intersection—Whittaker v. 
Hanifin (1940) 138 Neb. 18, 291 N.W. 723. 

Proceeded in dark basement—Wentink v. Trap- 
hagan et al. (1940) 138 Neb. 41, 291 N.W. 884. 

Failed to see train—Fischer v. Megan (1940) 
138 Neb. 420, 293 N.W. 287. 

Failed to see at intersection—Klement v. Lindell 
(1941) 139 Neb. 540, 298 N.W. 137. 

Turned in front of vehicle—Bixby v. 
(1941) 139 Neb. 652, 298 N.W. 533. 

Got too close to ensilage cutter—Groat v. Clausen 
(1941) 139 Neb. 689, 298 N.W. 563. 

Failed to lower speed at bridge—Chana v. Mann- 
lein (1942), Neb. 3 N'W. (2nd) 572. 

Pedestrian stepped into path of automobile— 
Cuevas v. Yellow Cab & Baggage Co. (1942), Neb. 
4 N.W. (2nd) 790. 

See also: 

Failed to look at railroad crossing—Rogers v. 
Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. (1930) 39 F. (2nd) 
601. 

Nelson v. Plautz (1936) 130 Neb. 641, 265 N.W. 
885; Bergendahl v. Rabeller (1937) 133 Neb. 699, 
276 N.W. 673; Whittaker v. Hanifin (1940) 138 
Neb. 18, 291 N. W. 723; Klement v. Lindell (1941) 
139 Neb. 540, 298 N.W. 137. 

77(1933) 124 Neb. 525, 247 N.W. 355. 

See also Patterson v. Kerr (1934) 
73, 254 N.W. 704. 

*Note 4. 

%16 Am. Jur. 88, Sec. 130. 

"Sec. 20-1121, Comp. St., Nebr., 1929. 

*™Wis. St. 1939, Sec. 270.27. 

“Troup v. Porter (1934) 126 Neb. 93, 252 N.W. 
611. 

*°1041 Wisconsin Law Rev. 289, 292. 

Compare Honore v. Ludwig (1933) 211 Wis. 354, 
247 N. W. 335 holding it was not error to require 
the jury to compute the damages as diminished by 
reason of the plaintiff’s negligence. 

*1941 Wisconsin Law Rev. 289, 292, 307. 

(1920) 104 Neb. 254, 177 N.W. 158. 


*Seroi v. Yellow Cab & Baggage Co. (1933) 124 
Neb. 525, 247 N.W. 355. 

*7(1934) 127 Neb. 73, 254 N.W. 704. 

*Paluczak v. Jones (1932) 209 Wis. 640, 245 
N.W. 655. 

(1933) 210 Wis. 659, 246 N.W. 420. 


“Note 35. 

“Olson v. Hanson (1932) 122 Neb. 492, 240 N.W. 
551; Andrews v. Clapper (1937) 133 Neb. 110, 274 
N.W. 209. 

“Walker v. Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. (1934) 
214 Wis. 519, 252 N.W. 721, 92 A. L. R. 680, 35 
N. C. C. A. 716, wherein the effect of the com- 
parative negligence statute upon the right to re- 
cover against several defendants as joint tort feasors 
is discussed. 


Ayers 


127 Neb. 
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“Kruger v. Omaha & C. B. St. Ry. Co. (1908) 
80 Neb. 490, 114 N.W. 571, 17 L. R. A. (N.S.) 101, 
127 Am. St. Rep. 786; Zitnik v. Union Pac. R. Co. 
(1912) 91 Neb. 679, 136 N.W. 995. 


(1935) 129 Neb. 600, 262 N.W. 537; 15 Nebraska 
Law Bul. 173 reviewing Nebraska law and cases 
on “last clear chance;” 52 Harvard Law Rev. 1187 
which calls attention to the fact that the compara- 
tive negligence statute of Alberta is the only one 
which deals with the doctrine of “last clear chance” 
and limits its application. 
the court said: 

“Bordonaro v. Senk (1929) 109 Conn. 428, 147 
Atl. 136; Neesen v. Armstrong (1931) 213 Ia. 387, 
239 N:W. 56; Coconower v. Stoddard (1932) 96 
Ind. App. 287, 182 N.E. 466; Grabowski v. Seyler 
(1933) 261 Mich. 473, 246 N.W. 189; Kirk v. 
Birkenbach (1937) 22 Oh. Abst. 569. 

In Nebraska gross negligence of the guest statute 
(Comp. St. Nebr. Supp. 1939, Sec. 39-1129) is held 
to be great and excessive negligence, but less than 
recklessness, willfulness, and wantonness. Morris v. 
Erskine (1933) 124 Neb. 754, 248 N.W. 96. 

It has been held, under the Nebraska compara- 
tive negligence statute, that the contributory negli- 
gence of the plaintiff even though it be in degree 
less than gross will have the effect of reducing the 
amount of recovery. Sheehy v. Abboud (1934) 126 
Neb. 554, 253 N.W. 683. 

“Note 1. 

“Warfield v. Sanburn (1911) 9 Ga. App. 231, 71 
S.E. 703; 7 Wisconsin Law Rev. 222, 233; 1938 
Wisconsin Law Rev. 465, 479; 1941 Wisconsin Law 
Rev. 289, 300, wherein Wedel v. Klein (1938) 299 
Wis. 419, 282 N.W. 606 is cited to the effect that 
the comparative negligence statute did not change 
the effect of the pre-existing meaning of gross 
negligence. 

“Bouvier’s Law Dictionary (8th Ed.) 2168. 

“Labatt’s Master & Servant (2nd Ed.) Secs. 1179, 
1289 and 1290. 
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®Miller v. Stevens (1934) 63 S. D. 10, 256 N.W. 
152. 


“Markovich v. Schlafke (1939) 230 Wis. 639, 
284 N.W. 516; Schubring v. Weggen (1940) 234 
Wis. 517, 291 N.W. 788; Garrity v. Mangan (1942), 
Ia. 6, N.W. (2nd) 292. 


@§ Fortnightly Law Jour. 233 wherein the au- 
thor says: “That is, it cannot be said that the 
negligence of the passenger in entrusting himself to a 
drunk driver was in any sense causative negligence, 
and it can therefore only be by using the negligence 
of the passenger to attribute to him the results of 
the driver’s negligence that the passenger's action 
may be said to have caused or contributed to the 
accident. * * * On the other hand in those circum- 
stances the passenger knows or ought to know the 
nature and extgnt of the risk and freely and 
voluntarily by implication agrees to incur it. Why 
be abstruse and not recognize familiar things?” 


“Schlemmer v. Buffalo, R. & P. Ry. Co. (1911) 
220 U. S. 590, 31 S. Ct. 561, 55 L. Ed. 596. 
arising under a statute which abolished the 
defense of assumption of risk, but retained 
the defense of contributory negligence, the 
United States Supreme Court said: 


“Biersach v. Wechselberg (1931) 206 Wis. 113, 
238 N.W. 905; Freedman v. Hurwitz (1933) 116 
Conn. 283, 164 Atl. 647. 


*Schubring v. Weggen (1940) 234 Wis. 517, 291 
N.W. 788. 


“Walker v. Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. (1934) 
214 Wis. 519, 252 N.W. 721, 92 A. L. R. 680, 35 
N. C. C. A. 716, and Scory v. LaFave (1934) 215 
Wis. 21, 254 N.W. 643 holding that assumption of 
risk was a complete defense. 


See also 7 Wisconsin Law Rev. 222, 235; 1938 
Wisconsin Law Rev. 645, 482; 1941 Wisconsin Law 
Rev. 289, 297. 
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By CiayTon F. JENNINGS 
Lansing, Michigan 


OST of the states have statutory pro- 

visions for the arrest and imprison- 
ment of debtors whose obligation is the result 
of a tort. In those states where there is such 
a statutory provision, Title 28, Sec. 843, et 
seq. of the Judicial Code, makes like provi- 
sion as to the Federal Districts of United 
States Courts. 

All sheriffs, United States marshals, and 
similar peace officers are required in qualify- 
ing for office to give a bond for the faithful 
discharge of their duties. This discussion 
will be limited to the bond of a sheriff. Such 
a bond is provided for by State statutes 
wherein the conditions of the bond are usually 
set forth. Ordinarily such conditions are that 
the sheriff shall well and faithfully in all 
things perform and execute the office and 
during his continuance in office shall pay 
over all moneys that come into his hands 
as sheriff to those entitled thereto. The bond 
is, therefore, a statutory bond carrying with 
it all the burdens imposed by law in refer- 
ence to statutory bonds, such as the rule that 
conditions in the statute not appearing in the 
bond will be read into it. 

With considerable frequency such debtors 
come into the custody of a sheriff by virtue 
of a capias ad respondium, capias ad satis- 
factium, attachments and other executions in 
civil actions, and also in consequence of a 
surrender in exoneration of bail. Once the 
sheriff takes the custody of such a person, 
grave responsibilities vest upon him and the 
surety on his official bond. The escape of 
the debtor would render him liable for the 
debt to the creditor. 

The rule was well settled at common law 
and has been adopted by many of the states 
and by the Federal courts that nothing but 
the act of God or the enemies of the country 
would excuse the sheriff for an escape. Servis 
v. March, 38 Fed. 794; Smith Sturgeon and 
Co. v. Grosslight, 123 Mich 86, 81 N.W. 
975. Such statutes, however, are highly penal 
and require strict construction. Brady v. 
Hughes, 181 N. Car. 234, 106 S.E. 829. 

If a sheriff permits the escape of a judg- 
ment debtor from the county jail, there is 
no doubt of the liability of the surety on his 
official bond for the damage suffered as a re- 


sult of such escape. The damages would be 
measured by the judgment held by the credi- 
tor against the imprisoned debtor. Often- 
times the escape of the judgment debtor is 
highly technical and results not from an af- 
firmative act of negligence of the sheriff, 
but because of circumstances beyond his con- 
trol. This was well illustrated in the reason- 
ing of the court in the case of Optner v. 
Bolger, 95 Fed. (2d) 241. 


In that case the judgment debtor was taken 
into custody of the United States Marshal on 
body execution on a judgment growing out of 
fraud and deceit. He was lodged in a county 
jail. He furnished a bond executed jointly 
to the United States marshal and the sheriff 
of the county in which the jail was located, 
and pursuant to statute was allowed the free- 
dom of the jail limits which were co-extensive 
with the limits of the county. Subsequently 
the same Federal Court ordered the judgment 
debtor to show cause in another case why he 
should not be punished for contempt in fail- 
ing to comply with an interlocutory injunc- 
tion. This order to show cause required him 
to appear before the Federal court in a dif- 
ferent county than the one in which he was 
imprisoned. The judgment debtor in response 
to the Court’s orders appeared in the Federal 
District Court on the required day. While 
absent from the county, action was instituted 
against the United States Marshal and the 
surety on his official bond for permitting the 
escape of the judgment debtor. Judgment 
was not permitted against the United States 
Marshal or his surety on the theory that the 
escape was from the custody of the sheriff. 
In reaching its conclusion the Circuit Court 
of Appeals reasoned that the sheriff would 
be liable for the escape of the judgment deb- 
tor even though he went beyond the jail 
limits by virtue of an order of a Federal 
District Court. 

It is difficult to reconcile such reasoning 
with the undisputed principle of law that the 
surety upon the sheriff’s official bond is only 
liable to persons injured as a result of non- 
feasance, misfeasance or malfeasance perpe- 
trated by the sheriff, either by virtue of of- 
fice or under color of office. Kosowsky v. 
Fidelity and Deposit Co., 245 Mich. 266; 
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222 N.W. 153. However, many surety com- 
panies have assumed such liabilities and paid 
losses without contests. 

In most jurisdictions proceedings may be 
had against the sheriff and the surety on his 
official bond, either jointly or severally, when 
by his acts the sheriff has become liable to 
some member of the public, but it does not 
follow that evidence of liability on the part 
of the sheriff necessarily involves the surety 
on his official bond. An official may be liable 
personally, although not liable on his bond. 
The liability of the surety is limited by the 
terms of the bond and the statute pursuant 
to which it is given. Davis v. Moore, 215 
N. Car. 449. 


Most of the states provide that when a 
judgment debtor is taken into custody by 
the sheriff he may be released to the jail 
limits, which are co-extensive with the county 
limits, upon the giving of a jail limits bond 
which runs to the sheriff and is for the in- 
demnity of the sheriff and the creditor. If 
a satisfactory bond is given, the sheriff is 
required to release the prisoner. This situa- 


tion gives rise to the very interesting ques- 
tion as to the liability of the surety on a sher- 
iff’s official bond if the prisoner should escape 


from the jail limits while out of the personal 
custody of the sheriff on a jail limits bond. 
This question was never directly passed upon 
by any appellate court, either state or federal 
until the case of American Surety Co. of 
New York vs. Van Gilder, 115 Fed. (2d) 
200, (certiorari denied 312 U. S. 690, 85 L. 
Ed. 1127). 


In such a situation the sheriff by virtue of 
the statutes controlling is liable. In those 
jurisdictions in which a judgment against the 
sheriff is conclusive against the surety upon 
his official bond, considerable difficulty 
would undoubtedly be encountered by the 
surety, but in a majority of the jurisdictions 
such a judgment is only prima facie evidence 
(Lovell v. Park, 10 Metc. 309; U.S. Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company vs. Haggart, 163 
Fed. 801) and in some it is not even admis- 
sible against the surety. Pico v. Webster, 14 
Cal. 203. 

When the escape occurs while the prisoner 
is out of the close custody of the sheriff by 
virtue of a sufficient jail limits bond, such 
escape could not be the result of nonfeasance, 
misfeasance or malfeasance on the part of 
the sheriff. Nor would it violate the usual 
provisions of the bond that the surety is 
liable if the sheriff shall fail to well and 
faithfully perform and execute the duties of 
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his office or fail to pay over moneys that 
came into his hands as sheriff. The jail 
limits bond entitled the prisoner to the liber- 
ties of the prison yard, which is limited by 
the county lines, and in effect such bonds 
are a substitute for the custody of the sher- 
iff. Cargill v. Taylor, 10 Mass. 208. The 
prisoner who gives such security for the pris- 
on bounds is thereafter not in the custody 
of the sheriff in any real sense, since the 
sheriff has no longer any power over him, 
either to restrain him or to discharge him. 
Meredith's Admr. v. Duval, 1 Munf. 83. The 
sureties on the jail limits bond undertook by 
executing the bond to keep the prisoner with- 
in the jail limits. The prisoner then is 
theoretically in the custody of his sureties 
upon the jail limits bond given to obtain his 
release. Optner v. Bolger, 95 Fed. (2d) 241; 
Smith Sturgeon Co. v. Grosslight, 123 Mich. 
86. This rule is succintly set forth in Mere- 
dith’s Admr. v. Duval, 1 Munf. 83, where 
the Court said: 


“The bond taken by the sheriff for keep- 
ing the rules is as much a muniment of 
safety in behalf of the creditor as the keys 
of the jail are in relation to a prisoner in 
close custody.” 


The bond, therefore, will discharge the 
sheriff from any further responsibility for the 
prisoner’s remaining within his custody ex- 
cept as the statute might fix that responsi- 
bility. Kruse v. Kingsbury, 102 Mich. 100, 
60 N.W. 443. But since any responsibility 
remaining on the sheriff is purely statutory, 
it could not be logically said that the respon- 
sibility was carried over to the surety upon 
his official bond, assuming that the sheriff 
was not guilty of an act of nonfeasance, mis- 
feasance or malfeasarice in the acceptance of 
a proper bond executed by a financially re- 
sponsible surety. 

It was upon this reasoning that the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Sixth Circuit in the 
case of American Surety Co. of New York 
v. Van Gilder, supra, held that the surety upon 
the sheriff’s official bond was not liable. This 
case should prove of high value to surety 
companies who have a volume of sheriff’s 
or United States marshal’s official bonds. The 
district court had held the surety upon the 
sheriff’s official bond liable upon the theory 
that a prior judgment against the sheriff was 
conclusive and binding upon the court. 

For a great number of years, due to the 
recognition of the common law rule that noth- 
ing but the act of God or the enemies of the 
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country would excuse the sheriff from the 
escape, many surety companies have been 
paying losses when a judgment debtor, while 
out of the personal custody of the sheriff 
on a jail limits bond, went beyond the jail 
limits. The case of American Surety Co. of 
N. Y. v. Van Gilder, supra, should be sound 
authority in every jurisdiction that in the ab- 
sence of negligence upon the part of a sherfif 
in accepting a jail limits bond, that the surety 
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upon his official bond would not be liable 
for am escape occurring while the judgment 
debtor was at liberty and out of the personal 
custody of the sheriff on a jail limits bond. 
By analogy it should also apply to every 
situation in which an escape occurs, but in 
the absence of an act of nonfeasance, mis- 
feasance or malfeasance by the sheriff or other 
peace officer who may be the principal in 
the bond. 


Declaratory Judgment? 


By BENNETT O. KNUDSON 


Albert Lea, 


Words, in a living language, continuously 
melt into new. meanings, and those used in 
insurance policies are no exception. 

In my state, to say, “she is homely,” is 
to assert a lack of beauty, but in Yorkshire 
“homely” means “home-loving, giving one’s 
key attention to home matters, domestic.” 
The Englishman uses “homely” where an 
American would say “homey.” 

The modern Bible translation that forbids 
“business” upon the Sabbath, probably gives 
the same mental picture to a modern man 
that the King James translation that for- 
bade “work” on the Sabbath gave to the 
Englishman of that century. “Work” is only 
a four letter word, but in the last unabridg- 
ed edition of the Standard, that dictionary 
takes fifteen hundred words to define “work” 
as a noun and fifteen hundred words more 
to define it as a verb. 

Not only the place where used and the time 
when used, make a distinction but words, like 
chameleons, take on the color of their sur- 
roundings. “Check” has a rather well-set 
meaning when connected with a bank account, 
but changes a shade when used in the “trav- 
eler’s check” that the tourist purchased for 
his journey. For example, the defense of 
false counter-signature is good as to the bank 
check, but unsound as. to the traveler’s 
check.’ 

In drawing insurance contracts, lawyers 
freeze the meaning of words by coupling 
them, limiting them, inserting exceptions and 
provisos. They alertly examine decisions of 
appellate courts, form books, dictionaries, 
words and phrases, but are we as alert in as- 
certaining the meaning where the word appears 
in an insurance policy of which the printing 
and signing we had no connection. 

Are we making adequate use of the declara- 
tory judgment? The Insurance Counsel 


Minnesota 


Journal has done its best to inform us. I 
have just reread with increased appreciation 
its October, 1935, article, by President Willis 
Smith on using that procedure to determine 
the constitutionality of statutes and its Octo- 
ber, 1939, article by Robert W. Shackleford 
on the importance of declaratory judgment 
procedure to insurance carriers. These are two 
among several equally helpful. Yet, lawyers 
are conservative and many are prone to over- 
look this helpful twentieth century procedure. 
To sharpen my point, I shall refer only to 
the Fedetal Act, although many of the state 
statutes cover the same ground. 

The Federal Act* provides that in cases 
of actual controversy (except with respect 
to Federal taxes) the Federal court shall have 
power upon appropriate pleadings “to declare 
rights and other legal relations of any inter- 
ested party petitioning for such declaration, 
whether or not further relief is, or could be 
prayed.” 

By rule 57, the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure are made applicable to declaratory 
judgments, which greatly increase the use- 
fulness of that new procedure for the insur- 
ance lawyer, no matter whether he represents 
insurer or insured. 


And the courts have held the Act should 
be construed to afford a speedy and inexpen- 
sive .method of adjudicating legal disputes 
without invoking coercive remedies of old 
procedure and to settle legal rights and re- 
move uncertainty and insecurity from legal 
relationships without awaiting violation of 
rights or disturbance of relations. The ob- 


*See “The Evolution of the Law of Travelers’ 
Checks” in January, 1943, Insurance Counsel Jour- 
nal, Page 28. 

728 USCA 400, Jud. Code No. 274 d, Act of June 
14, 1934. 
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jective of the Act is to expedite and to simpli- 
fy the ascertainment of uncertain rights. It 
avoids delay, promotes better public relations, 
provides a remedy to a challenger of a right, 
who otherwise could not have his challenge 
adjudicated until his adversary took the initia- 
tive. It avoids accrual of damages against 
one uncertain of his rights and permits an 
early adjudication of the controversy be- 
tween the parties without waiting until one 
of them sees fit to begin suit for coercive re- 
lief after damages have accrued. 

Uncertainties as to rights under policies, 
doubts as to coverage, inevitably arise under 
today’s millions of insurance contracts apply- 
ing, as they do, to such different instances of 
loss. Frequently, the fact is not in con- 
troversy, delay brings bitterness towards the 
company and harsh criticism of the local in- 
surance agent. Often this delay can be ended 
and the dark atmosphere cleared by use of 
the Declaratory Judgment Act. 

The tendency of the federal courts has 
been to construe the statute liberally, to at- 
tain its objective of affording a speedy and 
inexpensixe method of adjudicating legal dis- 
putes without waiting for damage to be ac- 
tually suffered. The constantly growing num- 
ber of cases in which rights and legal rela- 


tions under insurance policies have been de- 
clared, reflect that many insurance lawyers 
are alive to its usefulness. 

The Federal Courts have taken jurisdiction 
where the declaratory judgment proceeding 
involves only the extent of coverage of a 
policy and not the liability of insured to per- 


sons injured in an accident.” In one case 
those insured by group policy were asserting 
liability of insurer under it, and insurer was 
denying liability on the ground that the cov- 
erage of the policy had been properly termi- 
nated before the asserted liability arose. The 
other elements of Federal Jurisdiction existed 
and the Federal Court took jurisdiction of 
the suit for a declaratory judgment, irrespec- 
tive of whether suit would have been cogniz- 
able in equity, or whether plaintiff would 
have had adequate remedy at law.’ 

Space forbids a listing of the cases where 
Federal Courts have assumed jurisdiction, but 
here are fair samples: 

A public liability insurer sought immunity 
from indemnity, where defendant assured neg- 
ligently left dynamite caps outside the fence 
available to children;* FIDC sought declara- 
Buckley & Co., Inc., 117 Fed. (2d) 845. 
tion of liabilities under deposit insurance to 
the bank that assumed deposit liability of 
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other banks, whose books, because of em- 
bezzlement, failed to correspond to deposit 
entries in depositors’ passbooks;* life insurer 
under threat of suit, sought exoneration from 
double indemnity for accidental death, not 
due to disease, where deceased died from in- 


‘jection of double dose of serum;’ question 


arose as to cancellation of disability provi- 
sions of term group life and disability policies 
by non-payment of disability premiums;* 
driver previously convicted of reckless driv- 
ing and deprived of right to own automobile, 
purchased and insured the car in his mother’s 
name and insurer sought a declaration that 
the policy was void ab initio because of mis- 
representation.” 

Before me is another illustration, an auto- 
mobile liability insurance policy of an insured, 
with a special merit type rating issued some 
years ago.” Each year insured paid his 
premium and received the stereotype renewal 
certificate. The original policy excluded in- 
juries to ‘relative.’ Later, this form of special 
merit rating policies issued by the plaintiff 
company was changed so that the exclusion 
clause referred to designated blood relatives 
only. Plaintiff's authorized agent who secur- 
ed the original application, and attended to 
the renewals, intended that insured should 
receive the best coverage given those having 
this special merit type rating. The insured 
thought he was receiving the type of policy to 
which he was entitled. His sister-in-law was 
injured and three questions arose: (a) Was 
she a “relative?” (b) Did the language in 
the latest renewal certificate, by its terms, 
give the insured the benefit of the later type 
of policy? (c) Did the evidence authorize 
reformation of the original policy so as to 
make it read as provided by the new standard 
form adopted by the insurer, and so as to 
clearly authorize recovery on policy for in- 
juries to insured’s sister-in-law? Instead of 
of waiting for the sister-in-law to bring suit 
against the insured to then recover and to 


*Maryland Casualty Co. vs. Faulkner, 126 Fed. 
(2d) 175. 

“Anderson vs. Aetna Life, 89 Fed. (2d) 345. 

‘American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. vs. 

"Federal Deposit Insurance Co. vs. Records, et al, 
34 Fed. Supp. 

"New York Life Ins. Co. vs. Roe, et al, 102 
Fed. (2d) 28. 

*Anderson v. Aetna Life, 89 Fed. (2d) 345. 

*Builders’ & Manufacturers Mutual Cas. Co. vs. 
Pacquette, 21 Fed. Supp. 858. 

“Preferred Accident Ins. Co. vs. Onali, 125 Fed. 
(2d) 580. 
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then proceed against the insurer, the latter 
promptly prayed for a declaratory judgment. 
The court held in favor of the insured on 
all three questions. That is, that the injury 
to the sister-in-law was not excluded under the 
original policy; that the last renewal certifi- 
cate made the new form of policy applicable 
and that reformation of the original policy 
might be had. 

The problems in the last above case were 
perplexing. The world “relative” is indefinite, 
sometimes limited to connections by blood, 
sometimes extended to connections by mar- 
riage. 

The trial judge reasoned:” 

“Admittedly, the word ‘relative’ may at 
times be limited to blood relatives, that is, 
relatives by consanguinity, and then again, it 
may be used so as to embrace relations by 
affinity as well. Presumably the word ‘rela- 
tive,’ if taken literally, may include an end- 
less group of inlaws and their affinities. If 
a third cousin of a daughter of Onali’s sister- 
in-law was injured, in a broad sense and ac- 
cording to some usages and family customs, 
such person would be a relative. The ridicul- 
ous lengths to which such a conception of 
the word ‘relative’ mizht lead one seems ap- 
parent * * * some remote relation might be 
found to exist among most of the people in 
a particular community. Is it not reasonable, 
therefore, in view of the ambiguity of this 
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term and the difficulty of its interpretation 
to restrict the term to blood relatives?” 

But the trial judge was not too sure of the 
meaning of that controlling word and went 
on to declare and make certain the insured’s 
right to reform the pol*cy, if it’s words oper- 
ated to exclude the sister-in-law. 

In the Onali case the plaintiff insurance 
company lost both in the Federal District 
Court and in the Court of Appeals but it 
won in the field of public relations. It was 
not smirched by refusing to pay a loss, for 
it had done the very reasonable act of 
promptly asking the court about the questions 
that made its liability uncertain. 

This article is not a treatise on declaratory 
judgment actions. 1 Corpus Juris Secundum 
at pages 1018 et seq., and in the pocket part 
discusses these actions both under state and 
federal statutes. 16 American Jurisprudence, 
at pages 273-344, covers the field. Klass’s 
Federal Declaratory Judgment Kit is a great 
mine of information. There are excellent 
texts and articles in law school journals. I 
do not seek to duplicate, but to arouse some 
lawyer into using this convenient and speedy 
procedure for solving his problems. In this 
Declaratory Judgment procedure the law does 
not merely look back, but marches on. 


"Preferred Acc. Ins. Co. vs. Onali, 43 Fed. Supp. 
227, at 231. 


Defendant’s Right to Stay the Proceedings Under the «Sol- 


diers’ and Sailors’”’ Civil Relief Act Where His Liability 
is Fully Covered by Insurance 


By RosBert P. Hosson 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Section 201 of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act of 1940, 50 USCA Appendix 
Sec. 521, Act of October 17, 1940, provides: 


_ “At any stage thereof any action or pro- 
ceeding in any court in which a person in 
military service is involved, either as plain- 
tiff or defendant, during the period of such 
service or within sixty days thereafter may, 
in the discretion of the court in which it is 
pending, on its own motion, and shall, on 
application to it by such person or some 
person on his behalf, be stayed as provid- 
ed in this Act, unless, in the opinion of 
..the court, the ability of plaintiff to prose- 
cute the action or the defendant to conduct 


his defense is not materially affected by 
reason of his military service.” 


It will be noted that this section is both 
permissive and mandatory. It is permissive 
in so far as the court has a discretion as to 
whether the stay of proceeding is of his own 
motion; it is mandatory in requiring that 
the proceeding be stayed on application of 
one in the military service. But. it would 
seem that both the permissive and the manda- 
tory features of the Act are qualified to the 
extent that if in the opinion of the Court the 
ability of the one in the military service to 
prosecute or defend the action is not mate- 
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rially affected by his military service, then 
the action shall proceed. 

The specific question considered in this 
discussion is whether a cause of action against 
a soldier who is covered by liability insur- 
ance may be stayed on his motion. The 
answer to this question would seem to be 
apparent where either one of two conditions 
existed: 

1. Where the amount of recovery sought 
from the soldier is in excess of the coverage 
afforded by the liability insurance; and 

2. Even though the recovery sought against 
the soldier is not more than the coverage af- 
forded by the liability insurance, yet there 
is no specific waiver of collection from the 
soldier. 

The manifest purpose of the Act is to pre- 
vent injustice to the soldier and interference 
with the military service. It may be assum- 
ed that even though the soldier is locally as- 
signed, yet there would be some inconvenience 
to him and his assignment by reason of at- 
tendance upon litigation. 

Therefore, where there is any reasonable 
prospect that the rights of the soldier may 
be adversely affected by the litigation, the 
stay should be granted. If a personal judg- 
ment should be rendered against the solder 
for more than the coverage of his liability 
insurance, prejudice to him is apparent. If 
a judgment should be rendered against him 
for the exact coverage of his liability insur- 
ance, prejudice to him could easily occur by 
reason of the failure of his insurer or the 
refusal-‘of his insurer to pay because of some 
claimed violation of a policy condition. 

Therefore, in the absence of a clear and 
unquestioned showing that the ability of the 
soldier to prosecute his case or conduct his 
defense is not materially affected by reason 
of his military service, the stay should be 
granted. 

But this does not answer the question en- 
tirely. In order to secure a trial and to 
avoid the apparent effect of Section 201, 
supra, plaintiff may specifically limit the re- 
covery sought, to the amount of the cover- 
age of liability insurance and (specifically) 
forego the right to collect from any other 
source, including the named defendant. 

In Swiderski v. Moodenbaugh, 44 Fed. Sup. 
687, District Court (Oregon), defendant 
was in the military service at the time of the 
accident, but was released and after the suit 
was filed was recalled to the military service. 
He was present during the pre-trial confer- 
ences and his deposition was taken as an ad- 
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verse witness. The case was set for trial 
before his second entry into the military 
service and thereafter he moved for a stay of 
the proceeding, which motion plaintiff re- 
sisted. Plaintiff’s counsel showed that de- 
fendant was protected by a casualty insurance 
policy up to $5,000 and agreed to limit the 
recovery to that amount. 

It further appeared that the defendant in 
that case, a soldier, had filed a counter-claim. 
The court overruled defendant’s motion for 
a stay, but reserved the defendant’s counter- 
claim for future trial. Thereafter, the case 
came back for reconsideration after the deci- 
sion in the Royster case herein discussed. 
The Court declined to follow the reasoning of 
the Royster case and ordered the case to 
proceed to trial saying: 


“The insured soldier will not be injured. 
Plaintiff offers to limit recovery to the 
amount of the policy. The soldier will ful- 
fill the paragraph of the policy relating to 
cooperation so far as permitted by the mili- 
tary. He has given his deposition’ in this 
case.” 


It was further pointed out that the Court 
has the power to set aside a verdict where 
it finds that an injury has been caused by 
forcing a case to trial and indicates that if 
injury should appear in this case, the verdict 
would be set aside. It would seem that there 
are two fallacies in this case: 


1. The Court apparently recognized de- 
fendant’s right to a trial on his counter-claim 
by reserving this for future action, but the 
result of the trial on plaintiff’s claim would 
determine defendant’s counter-claim—there- 
fore this reservation amounted to nothing; 

2. The claim that the soldier will not be 
injured by the trial of plaintiff’s claim is 
not necessarily true. If plaintiff secures a 
judgment, it will run against the soldier and 
not against his insurance carrier. The-insur- 
ance carrier may be unwilling or unable to 
pay. Such default by the insurance carrier 
would not protect the soldier against enforce- 
ment of the judgment. 

A somewhat different conclusion was reach- 
ed in the case of Royster v. Lederle, Sixth 
Circuit, 128 Fed. (2d) 197. In that case 
plaintiff sought to recover for alleged serious 
personal injuries and shortly after the suit 
was filed defendant was inducted into the 
military service. Before his induction he had 
been tried in the traffic court, had testified 
fully and was found guilty of reckless driv- 
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ing. At a pre-trial hearing the District 
Court ordered the action stayed until 60 days 
after defendant’s discharge from the army 
and plaintiff sought a writ of mandamus to 
compel the District Judge to vacate the order 
and alleged that she would accept in full set- 
tlement of judgment the proceeds of the lia- 
bility insurance policy carried by defendant. 
The Court held that the action should be 
stayed, but only upon condition that the in- 
surance carrier execute a bond to the Clerk 
of the Court for plaintiff’s benefit in the sum 
of $5,000 conditioned on the payment of the 
judgment in the event defendant was insolv- 
ent at the time the judgment was rendered. 
It is submitted that the decision in this 
case is erroneous in that it places upon the 
insurance carrier a burden not contemplated 
either by its policy or by the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. There was present- 
ed in this case only one issue, to-wit, whether 
defendant was entitled to a stay of the pro- 
ceeding or not. Defendant was undoubtedly 
entitled to a stay of the proceeding unless 
it was made to appear that his ability to 
conduct his defense was not materially af- 
fected by reason of his military service. It 
would seem that the Court might fairly take 
judicial notice of the fact that the ability 
of any defendant in the military service to 
conduct his defense is materially affected by 
reason of his military service. The basic 
theory of the military service is that the sol- 
dier is at all times subject to the orders of 
his superior. His.time is not his own and 
manifestly he cannot give to the conduct of 
his defense the time and attention which he 
would give if he were not in the military 
service. The argument presented by plain- 
tiff that the ability of the soldier te conduct 
his defense would not be materially affected 
because plaintiff offered to look solely to his 
insurance carrier is not sufficient, because if 
the soldier were able to conduct his defense 
properly he might be able to defeat the cause 
of action. His very presence at the trial 
might accomplish this purpose. If there were 
nothing in this argument there would be no 
basis for the frequent holding of Courts that 
a party is entitled to be present when his 
case is tried. By reason of a judgment against 
the soldier he may be put in the position 
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where he cannot obtain liability insurance at 
all or he may be compelled to pay a higher 
rate than if there had been no judgment 
against him. 

In the very recent case of Taylor v. Knox 
County Board of Education, 292 Ky. 767, 
167 S.W. (2d) 700, a similar or somewhat 
analogous situation was presented. Young 
Taylor, a passenger on a school bus, sued 
the Board of Education to recover for his 
injuries caused by the negligence of the 
driver. It was alleged that the school board 
carried liability insurance to the extent of 
$5,000 for injury to one person, and in this 
case plaintiff sought to recover only $5,000. 
The trial court sustained a demurrer to the 
petition on the ground that defendant was a 
governmental agency and as such was not 
liable for the torts of its servants. It appear- 
ed that the Kentucky Legislature passed an 
Act authorizing Boards of Education to carry 
liability insurance on the school buses, and 
that Act provided that such policy “shall bind 
the Company to pay any final judgment ren- 
dered against the insured.” The judgment 
of the trial court was reversed and it was 
held that the Act in question does not make 
the Board liable for the torts of its servants, 
but it does permit the Board to be sued and 
a judgment obtained which measures the lia- 
bility of the insurance carrier within the terms 
of the policy. 


It will, therefore, be seen that this Court 
at least has set its face in the direction of 
denying otherwise valid defenses to defend- 
ants where they are protected by liability 
insurance. It may be that this marks a ten- 
dency which will have some effect in the con- 
struction of the right to a stay under the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act, but as 
yet it has not been reflected in any such 
case. 


The true construction of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act would seem to be 
that even though defendant is protected by a 
policy of liability insurance and _ plaintiff 
agrees to look solely to that policy for re- 
covery, yet defendant is entitled to a stay 
unless it be affirmatively shown that his right 
to conduct his defense will not be materially 
affected by his military service. 
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The A B C’s of Unemployment Compensation 


A Discussion of the Application of Social Security Acts to the Relationship 
of Independent Contractors 


By Writsur E. BEenoy 
Columbus, Ohio 


It has fallen to our lot to handle consid- 
erable litigation involving the right of the 
State and Federal Governments to assess Un- 
employment and Social Security taxes against 
companies and firms engaging independent 
contractors in transportation service in in- 
terstate commerce. Since lawyers are gener- 
ally interested in this practice and insurance 
companies, in their agency departments are 
generally interested, I have thought that the 
benefit of our extensive research in those 
lines might serve as an interesting subject for 
discussion for reproduction in the Journal. 

Workmen’s Compensation, as well as Un- 
employment Compensation and Sociai Secur- 
ity are founded upon the existing relationsh’p 
of employer and employee. They do not, in 
general, embrace within their terms, as tax- 
able, services performed by an independent 
contractor. The differenc. in such relation- 
ship is amply illustrated by the Restatement 
of the Law of the Agency, p. 11, Sec. 2 as fol- 
lows: 


“(2). A servant is a person employed by 
a master to perform service in his affairs 
whose physical conduct in the performance 
of the service is controlled or is subject 
to the right to control by the master. 

“(3). An independent contractor is a 
person who contracts with another to do 
something for him, but who is not con- 
trolled by the other, nor subject to the 
other’s right to control with respect to his 
physical conduct in the performance of 
the undertaking.” 


The Federal Social Security Act’ (which 
term for the purposes of this discussion in- 
cludes the Federal Unemployment and In- 
surance Contributions Acts) does not at- 
tempt to define the relationship to which the 
act applies other than to provide that “every 
employer shall pay an excise tax with respect 
to having individuals in his employ, equal to 
the following percentages of the wages paid 
by him after December 31, 1936, with re- 
spect to employment * * *.” 

Wisconsin’s Unemployment Act antedated 
the enactment of the Federal in 1935. Sev- 
eral of the states have borrowed definitions 


appearing in that act. The Unemployment 
Compensation Acts of the various states go 
into great detail in the definition of terms. 

“Employment” is generally defined in the 
various state acts as; “Service, including serv- 
ice performed in interstate commerce, per- 
formed for remuneratién under any contract 
of hire, written or oral, express or implied.” 
Such acts further provide that the term “em- 
ployment” shall include an individual’s entire 
service whether performed with or without, or 
both with or without, the state. 

It will be observed that this definition sets 
forth three fundamental requirements:* 

(1). Services performed for; 

(2). Remuneration under any, 

(3). Contract of hire. 

As if to intentionally muddy the waters, 
in many of the states the following provisions, 
ordinarily referred to as “the A. B. C. tests” 
or the “three tests” have been added. They 
seem to have been borrowed from the original 
Wisconsin Act. The provision follows: 


“Services performed by an individual for 
remuneration shall be deemed to be em- 
ployment subject to this act unless and 
until it is shown to the satisfaction of the 
commission that— (A) such individual has 
been and will continue to be free from 
control or direction over the performance 
of such services, both under his contract 
of service and in fact, and (B) such serv- 
ice is outside the usual course of the busi- 
ness for which such service is performed, 
and (C) such individual is customarily en- 
gaged in an independently established 
trade, occupation, profession or business.” 


The seeming conflict between the defini- 
tion of “employment” and the foregoing 
limitations have given the courts much diffi- 
culty. Some jurisdictions, in cases where— 
in an actual employment relationship does 
exist, have found opportunity to expound 
much wisdom, including “New Deal’ disser- 
tations re the “forgotten man.” The ques- 
tions are involved in cases where a claimant 
is claiming benefits and also where the fund 
claims an obligation to pay tax. Several jur- 
isdictions have held that the limitation nar- 
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rows the definition of employment; but the 
most jurisdictions have held to the contrary. 

It has been most earnestly urged that the 
definition of “employment” is enlarged by 
this provision. Obviously, it is not a defini- 
tion, and no part of one. To define a term 
is to enumerate the attributes which it im- 
plies, and it must take account of the whole 
class to which it belongs and nothing but the 
class.’ 

The provisions state individuals who are 
excluded, but does not define individuals who 
are included. If the provision had been in- 
tended as the definition of “employment” 
then the definition of employment should 
have been omitted because this limitation 
provision covers all employees as defined at 
common law, independent contractors, and all 
others. However, as we see it, the provision 
is no more than one of the limitations and 
exclusions to the general definition of em- 
ployment, and has application only to in- 
dividuals coming within the common law defi- 
nition. As held in a majority of the cases 
construing the provision, in which cases the 
relationship of independent contractors does 
exist, the limitation applies only where it has 
been previously determined that the service 
comes within the term “employment;” and 
until it has been so determined, the limita- 
tion has no application whatsoever.’ 

As we see it, the limitation provision is a 
mere administrative provision applicable in 
the determination of whether benefits shall 
be paid to certain claimants where it has 
previously been determined that they come 
within the meaning of the term “employ- 
ment.” Accordingly, the limitation has no 
application and need not be considered, in 
the assessment of premiums where the rela- 
.tionship is found to be that of independent 
contractor as distinguished from an employ- 
er-employee relationship. When the relation- 
ship of employer-employee is found to exist, 
then the three tests are still to be employed 
and if found not to come within the three 
provisions, the claimant has failed to show 
that he is entitled to benefits. 

Where the relationship of independent con- 
tractor exists the courts have, in construing 
the above limitation, with limited exceptions 
hereafter noted, found that the definition of 
employment contained therein should be con- 
strued to create the common law definition of 
employment and that the common law tests 
of employment are determinative under the 
State Acts.” 
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If the limitation provisions is construed as 
above suggested, no ambiguity exists in the 
acts of the various states. On the contrary, 
if the tests set up in the limitation provision, 
must be proven to provide a case outside of 
the terms of employment, there immediately 
arises an ambiguity in conflict with the defi- 
nition of “employment” and the courts are 
called upon to “construe” the act. 

In such construction a correlative section 
of the State Acts must not be lost sight of: 
Such section provides: 


“This act is enacted as a part of a na- 
tional plan of unemployment compensa- 
tion and social security, and for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the stabilization of em- 
ployment conditions. The imposition of the 
contributions herein imposed upon Ohio in- 
dustry alone without a corresponding tax 
imposed upon all industry in the United 
States would, by the penalty upon Ohio 
industry, defeat the purpose of this act.” 


Since the limitation provision carried into 
the state unemployment acts is not to be 
found in the Federal Act, construing the act 
(as in the minority decisions) would impose 
a tax for the unemployment compensation 
fund of the state where no correlative tax 
would be imposed by the Federal Act. There- 
fore, to collect a tax upon payments made 
to independent contractors would be impos- 
ing a tax for which no credit could be ob- 
tained against the Federal tax and the pro- 
visions of the state acts would cease to be 
operative.° 

A number of the courts have also employed 
the rule of strict construction, since the act 
is a taxing act.’ Several of the courts have 
also applied the rule that statutes will not be 
given a construction so as to change the com- 
mon law, unless such change is clearly ex- 
pressed therein.” Again, the courts should 
not adopt a construction which would sub- 
ject employers to double taxation. If the 
limitations provision is taken as a definition 
of employment, and proof of facts within the 
“three tests” cannot be given, both the inde- 
pendent contractor and the person engaging 
the service of the independent contractor 
should be held to the employers of the em- 
ployees of the independent contractor. Thus, 
the application of the limitations provision 
would make the principal and the independ- 
ent contractor both amenable to the act; and 
thereby the unconstitutionality of the section 
is suggested.” 
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Constitutionality with reference to classifi- 
cation also finds force against such a con- 
struction. Independent contractors are pri- 
vate business men conducting businesses of 
their own in the anticipation of profit there- 
from, rather than working as employees for 
wages. To extend the act to such persons is 
to exceed the express purpose of the act and 
render any classification which could be 
based thereon without reasonable relation to 
the object of the legislation, and such classi- 
fication would be discriminatory and _in- 
valid.” 


JURISDICTIONS ADOPTING 
MINORITY RULE 


Most of the courts adopting contrary con- 
structions have done so in cases involving 
the pure relationship of employer-employee, 
and wherein the views so adopted are the re- 
sult of pure obiter dicta, “Bad facts make 
bad law.” We discuss those taking an irre- 
concilable view separately. 

Illinois—One of such jurisdictions is the 
State of Illinois. The rule started with 
“obiter dicta” in a claims case involving a 
model for a photographer when obviously an 
employer-employee relationship existed.” 

This case was fcllowed by a bankruptcy 
case in which the one claiming the existence 
of the independent contract, under an exceed- 
ingly poor record, failed on the burden of 
proof.” 

This was followed by a decision in a case 
where an independent contractor relationship 
in fact existed, the court admitting that cases 
from other jurisdictions could not be recon- 
ciled.” 

These decisions may have been influenced 
by legislation amending the Illinois Act, ef- 
fective July 1, 1941, which makes a “contrac- 
tor or subcontractor” amenable and provides 
a system whereby the principal may collect 
assessments payable from the contractor or 
his subcontractor. 

North Carolina—The court, in a case in- 
volving life insurance agents,” held that the 
burden of establishing the exemption, which 
was in the conjunctive and not the disjunc- 
tive, was upon the taxpayer. The court took 
the position that it was the intention of the 
General Assembly to include within the act 
other than those included in the common law 
definition of employer-employee. The opin- 
ion contains much of the recent logic con- 
cerning “the forgotten man.” And the court 
was not impressed with the argument that 
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the Federal Act required no such interpreta- 
tion. 

Wisconsin—Wisconsin in its first decision 
involving the point,” very definitely decided 
that a distinction existed in the treatment of 
those operating under independent contracts 
from those in employment, for the court there 
said: 

“Tt would seem that if the legislature in 
enacting Sec. 108.02 Stat. 1937, had in- 
tended to change the ordinary and com- 
monly understood meaning of the words 
‘employer’ and ‘employee’ they would have 
used language expressly so declaring.” 


In that case the Supreme Court reversed an 
award of compensation to the employees of 
a sub-contractor who had sought to have 
themselves determined as employees of the 
principal contractor. However, the court used 
language which embarrassed them in later 
decisions and they have twice found it neces- 
sary" to make definite and certain the lan- 
guage of the first decision. The distinction 
pointed out in the Moorman case is rather 
difficult to follow. However, in the Maloney 
case just recently decided, the court definitely 
returns to the prevailing rule as discussed 
heretofore. 


OTHER CASES DISTINGUISHED 


Many cases’ may be cited for the general 
obiter dicta and philosophy contained there- 
in in most of which an employer-employee 
relationship, in fact, existed. We append in 
the foot notes citations to a number of such 
cases.” 


ATTITUDE OF THE FEDERAL COURTS 


As pointed out, we do not have the limi- 
tation provision to deal with in the Federal 
Act. We do have a regulation of the Treas- 
ury Department,” which adopts the definition 
of independent contractor as set forth, supra, 
and which specifically states: 


“* * * however, the relationship between 
the individual who performs such services 
and the person for whom such services are 
rendered must, as to those services, be the 
legal relationship of employer and employ- 
ee. * * * Individuals performing services 
as independent contractors are not employ- 

~ ees.” ' 


No federal department is more bureaucratic 
than the Treasury Department, which has con- 
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sistently violated its own regulation in assess- 
ing independent contractors. But the courts 
have consistently set their findings aside.” 

Notwithstanding the Federal statutes which 
denies to any court the right to grant injunc- 
tion against the collection of .a Federal tax, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 2nd 
Circuit has enjoined the collection of such 
assessments when equitable considerations, in- 
cluding delay in the assessment and the prob- 
able bankruptcy of the taxpayer would re- 
sult.” 

Notwithstanding, the Treasury Department 
continues to assess and collect taxes, leaving 
the taxpayer his only remedy to sue to re- 
cover back. Such. assessments necessarily 
involve not only collections for Federal Un- 
employment tax and the Federal Insurance 
Contributions tax, but the 5 per cent with- 
holding tax under the recent Federal Revenue 
Act. The questions therefore become very 
important to all taxpayers operating on an 
independent contractor basis. 

Necessarily in this line of cases, the ques- 
tion of the right to control, together with the 
extent of control exercised, are basic facts in 
a case involving the independent contractor 
relationship. The principal pays a set sum 
for the accomplishment of the object of the 
contract, and the independent contractor 
furnishes and finances the operation of his 
equipment and hires, fires and pays his own 
employees whom he engages to help deliver 
the results to the principal. In the “Wil- 
liams” case,” the District Court determined 
that there was “control” in 22 separate parti- 
culars, but the District Court did find that 
the record disclosed “that the right to hire 
and discharge was the sole prerogative” of 
Williams. The Circuit Court of Appeals in 
reversing the District Court observed: 


“We have already concluded * * * that 
the establishments (hotels) have no right 
to hire or discharge members of the orches- 
tra. To our minds this circumstance alone 
comes near being decisive. It is difficult 
to conceive of an employer-employee rela- 
tionship without such a right on the part 
of the employer. It is equally inconceiv- 
able that such rizht should rest solely in 
the hands of the employee. Without this 
right there could be no effective control 
by an employer.” 


The state courts have come to a similar 
conclusion in litigation ar‘sing under the State 
Unemployment Compensation Acts as well as 
under the Workmen‘s Compensation Act.” 
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It must be borne in mind that in the dis- 
position of these matters, we are dealing with 
parties to a contract and are not concerned 
about the regulations of the various states 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with respect to the protection of consignees 
and consignors, or the public, with respect to 
whom the common carrier cannot delegate its 
legal duties.” It is the purpose of the acts 
regulating Interstate Commerce to govern 
relations between the carriers, their consignees 
and consignors and the general public; and 
as long as those Acts do not prohibit the 
assumption of relationships between the car- 
rier and the party with whom he independent- 
ly contracts, such contracts are effective for 
the purpose for which they are made and in- 
tended.” ' 

As to insurance agents, we have discussed 
several decisions applicable. Many of the 
life companies have been specifically exempt- 
ed from application to the Federal Act by 
specific rulings from the Treasury Depart- 
ment. State Commissions have not always 
accepted that ruling, particularly with re- 
spect to industrial agents. Many acts make 
provision similar to the Ohio Act, which pro- 
vides: 

“(E) The term employment shall not 
include: * * * (7) Service performed by 
an individual for one or more principals 
who is compensated on a commission basis, 
and who in the performance of the work is 
master of his own time and efforts, and 
whose remuneration is wholly dependent 
on the amount of effort he chooses to ex- 
pend.” 

The Illinois Act has been amended, applic- 
able specifically to insurance agents, so as to 
exclude them from application of the Act 
when paid “solely” on a commission basis. 


CONCLUSION 

It will be evident that claims that either 
State or Federal regulations enacted in the 
interest of public safety, as well as regula- 
tions prohibiting a common carrier from di- 
vesting himself of his duty to safely deliver 
goods received into his hands for transpor- 
tation by motor truck, have nothing whatso- 
ever to do with the determination of whether 
or not the relationship existing between the 
alleged taxpayer and those with whom he 
contracts to perform a part of a given trans- 
portation service, and have no application 
whatsoever to the determination of the rela- 
tionship between the parties; that the rela- 
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tionship of independent contractor does not 
entail an obligation for the payment of ex- 
cise taxes; and that the limitation provision 
referred to in the opening portion of this 
article applies only after the relationship of 
employee and employer has been found to 
exist. As the most recently decided case 


puts it:” 


“These three factors are not given for 
the purpose of determining whether cer- 
tain labor performances or services come 
within the term ‘employment’ as used in 
the Act. This subhead (6) applies only 
to cases where it has been previously de- 
termined that the work or service comes 
within the term ‘employment’ as defined in 
the Act and that it was performed for 
‘wages or under contract of hire.’ Until 
it has been so determined, subhead (6) 
has no application.” 
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Meyer Co. v. Unemployment Compensation Com- 
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Law Abs., 533, 131 O.S. 375. 

*Commercial Motor Freight v. Unemployment 
Compensation Commission, 28 Ohio Law Abs. 433. 


*Boiler Ins. Co. v. Harrison, 301 U. S. 459. 

Gulf Co. v. Ellis, 165 U. S. 150. 

Louisville Gas Co. v. Coleman, 277 U. S. 32. 

"A. George Miller, Inc. v. Murphy, Director of 
Labor, 379 Ill., 424; 42 N.E. (2d) 78 (1942). 

"In re Mid-America Company, 31 Fed. (2d) 601. 

*Rozran v. Durkin, Directors, 45 N.E. (2d) 180, 
(1942). 

U. S. Comm. v. Harvey, 18 S.E. (2d) 390, 179 
Co., 2 S.E. (2d) 584, (1939). 

Unemployment Compensation Commission v. Na- 
tional Life Ins. Co., 219 N.C. 576, 14 S.E. (2d) 689, 
(1941). 

“Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. v. Ramsey, 290 
N.W., 199 (1940). 

"Moorman Mfg. Co. v. Industrial Commission, 5 
N.W. (2d) 743. 

Maloney v. Industrial Commission, C.C.H., Wisc. 
p. 52548. 
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196 Art. 203. 

“Midwest Haulers, Inc. v. Brady, 128 Fed. (2d) 
496 (1942). 

John M. Hirst & Co. v. Gentsch, Collector, C.C.H. 
Fed. p. 3921 (February 8, 1943). 

Texas Co. v. Higgins, 32 Fed. Sup. 439; aff. 118 
Fed. (2d) 636. 

Indiana Ref. Co. v. Dollman, 31 Fed. Sup. 435, 
aff. 119 Fed. (2d) 417. 

Griff Williams v. U. S., 126 Fed. (2d) 129. 

Whatley v. Great Southern Trucking Co., 123 
Fed. (2d) 142 (1941). 

Comp. Jones v. Goodson, 121 Fed. (2d) 176. 

“Midwest Haulers, Inc. v. Brady, 128 Fed. (2d) 
496. 

John M. Hirst & Co. v. Gentsch, Collector, 
C.C.H., Fed. p. 3921. 


*Midwest Haulers, Inc. v. Brady, 128 Fed. (2d) 
496. 
Griff Williams v. U. S. 126 Fed. (2) 129, 


*Norton v. Day Coal Co., 180 N.W. 905, (Iowa, 
1920). 

Coviello v. Industrial Commission, 129 O.S., 589, 
196 N.E. 661. 

Plost v. Evandale Motor Car Co., 55 O.A., 22; 
8 N.E. (2d) 441. 

Barnes v. Indian Refining Co., 134 S.W. (2d) 
620 (Ky. 1939). 
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Texas Co. v. Mills, 156 So. 866. 

Texas Co. v. Wheeless, 187 So. 887 (Miss.). 

Texas Co. v. Bryant, 152 S.W. (2d) 627 (Tenn. 
1941). 

Fisher Body Co. v. Wade, 45 O.A. 263, 187 N.E. 
(2d) 78. 


=Duncan v. Evans, 135 O.S. 486. 

*Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co. v. Bond, 
240 U. S. 449. 

Hull v. Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co., 252 
U. S. 475. 

Robinson v. B. & O. Railroad Co., 237 U. S. 84. 

Columbia River Packers Assoc. v. Hinton, 314 
U. S. 600. 

U. S. v. Rosenblum Truck Lines, 315 U. S. 50. 

In re Smythe, 32 I. C. C. Commission Reports, 
Motor Carrier Cases, p. 726. 


“Guaranty Mort. Co. v. Bryant, C.C.H., Tenn. 
p. 45524. 


* Arkansas— 
McKinley v. Payne, etc., 143 S.W. (2d) 38, 
200, Ark. 1114 (1940), relationship of employ- 
er-employee found to exist. 


Colorado— 

Colorado Industrial Commission v. N. W. Mu- 
tual Life Ins. Co., 88 Pac. (2d) 560, (1939), 
employer-employee relationship found to exist. 
Equitable Life Ins. Co. v. Industrial Commis- 
sion, 95 Pac. (2d) 4, 105 Colo. 144 (1939), 
employer-employee relationship with Company 
Agents found to exist. 


Georgia— 
Young v. Bureau of Unemployment Compen- 
sation, 10 S.E. (2d) 412, 63 Ga. App., 130 
(barber shop employees). 
Babb et al v. Huiet, 18 S.E. (2d) 693, em- 
ployer-employee relationship found to exist. 


Idaho— 
By Act passed Feb. 27, 1943, Idaho took steps 
to bring her State into correct position by re- 
pealing subdivision C of the A B C tests. 


New Jersey— 
Schompf v. Fuller Brush Co., 122 N.J.L. 487, 12 
Atlantic (2d) 702 (1940), salesman claims case; 
employer-employee relationship found to exist. 


Steel Pier Amusement Co. v. U. S. Comm., 127 
N.J.L. 154, 21 At. (2d) 767, (1941); orchestra 
case, employer-employee relationship found to 
exist. 


Oregon— ; 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. v. Oregon U. C. 
Comm., 103 Pac. (2d) 708 (1940), sewing 
machine salesman held employee; but see re- 
hearing, 167 Oregon 142, 116 Pac. (2d) 774. 
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Utah— 
Globe G. & W. Co. v. I. Comm., 98 Utah 36, 
91 Pac. (2d) 512 (1939); salesman held to be 
an employee by divided court. 


Creameriea of America, Inc. v. Ind. Comm., 
98 Utah 571, 15 Pac. (2d) 300 (1940), sales- 
man on commission basis held to be in em- 
ployment by divided court. 


Salt Lake Tribune Publishing Co. v. Industrial 
Commission, 99 Utah 251, 102 Pac. (2d) 307, 
(1940), newspaper carriers held to be employ- 
ees, by divided court. 


National Tunnel & Mines Co. v. Ind. Comm., 99 
Utah 39, 102 Pac. (2d) 508 (1940), where 
court held employment existed under a lease. 
(All Judges concurring this time). 


Combined Metals Reduction Co. v. Ind. Comm., 
116 Pac. (2d) 929 (1941), employment found 
to exist and Judge Pratt confesses he was in 
error in preceding cases. 
Virginia— 
Life & Casualty Ins. Co. v. U. S. Comm., 16 
S.E. (2d) 357, 178 Va. 46 (1941), where insur- 
ance agents were found to be employees. Three 
tests in this disjunctive. 


U. S. Comm. v. Harvey, 18 S.E. (2d) 390, 179 
Va. 202 (1941) involving a beauty shop opera- 
tor. Employment found to exist. 


Washington— 
McDermott v. State, 196 Wash. 261, 82 Pac. 
(2d) 568 (1938); barber shop, employment 
found to exist. 


Washington Recorder Pub. Co. v. Ernst, 190 
Wash. 176, 91 Pac. (2d) 718 (1939), newsboy 
case, vendee-vendor relationship found to exist. 


In re Far West Taxi Service, Inc., 9 Wash. (2d) 
134, 114 Pac. (2d) 164 (1941), employment 
found to exist. 


Mulhausen. v. Bates, 114 Pac. 995 (1941); sales- 
man, employment found to exist. 


In re Fox, 10 Wash. (2d) 317, 116 Pac. (2d) 
545, (1941); employment found to exist with 
reference to an aluminum salesman. 


Sound Cities Gas & Oil Co. v. Ryan, 125 Pac. 
(2d) 246 (1942), salesman found to be in em- 
ployment, under control of the master. 


State v. Goessman, 128 Pac. (2d) 201 (1942), 
barber shop contract found to be subterfuge 
for avoiding application of the act. 


Wyoming— 
Thorp v. U. C. Comm., 57 Wyo. 486, 121 Pac. 
(2d) 172 (1942), barber shop case, employment 
was found to exist. ; 
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Surety’s Rights as Affected by the Federal Assignment 
of Claims Act of 1940 


By E. M. CLENNON 
Attorney 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Effective as of October 9, 1940, Congress 
passed an Act commonly denominated as the 
Assignment of Claims Act of 1940, which 
reads as follows: 


“No contract or order, of any interest 
therein, shall be transferred by the party to 
whom such contract or order is given to any 

other party, and any such transfer shall 
cause the annulment of the contract or 
order transferred, so far as the United 
States are concerned. All rights of action, 
however, for any breach of such contract 
by the contracting parties, are reserved 
to the United States. 

“The provisions of the preceding para- 
graph shall not apply in any case in which 
the moneys due or to become due from 
the United States or from any agency or 
department thereof, under a contract pro- 


viding for payments aggregating $1,000 
or more, are assigned to a bank, trust 
company, or other financing institution, 


including any Federal lending agency: 
PROVIDED, 1. That in the case of any 
contract entered into prior to October 9, 
1940, no claim shall be assigned with the 
consent of the head of the department or 
agency concerned; 2, That in the case of 
any contract entered into after October 9, 
1940, no claim shall be assigned if it arises 
under a contract which forbids such assign- 
ment; 3. That unless otherwise expressly 
permitted by such contract any assignment 
shall cover all amounts payable under such 
contract and not already paid, shall not 
be made to more than one party, and shall 
not be subject to further assignment, ex- 
cept that any such assignment may be 
made to one party as agent or trustee for 
two or more parties participating in such 
financing; 4. That in the event of any 
such assignment, the assignee thereof shall 
file written notice of the assignment to- 
gether with a true copy of the instrument 
of assignment with—(a) the General Ac- 
counting Office, (b) the contracting offi- 
cer or the head of his department or agency 
(c) the surety or sureties upon the bond 
or bonds, if any, in connection with such 


contract, and (d) the disbursing officer, 
if any, designated in such contract to make 
payment. Notwithstanding any law to the 
contrary governing’ the validity of assign- 
ments, any assignment pursuant to this 
paragraph and the following paragraph 
shall constitute a valid assignment for all 
purposes. 

“Any contract entered into by the War 
Department or the Navy Department may 
provide that payments to an assignee of 
any claim arising under such contract shall 
not be subject to reduction or set-off, and 
if it is so provided in such contract, such 
payments shall not be subject to reduction 
or set-off for any indebtedness of the as- 
signor to the United States arising inde- 
pendently of such contract. (R. S. § 3737; 
Oct. 9, 1940, ch. 779, § 1, 54 Stat. 1029)” 
Par. 15, 41 U. S. Code. 


The first paragraph of this Act represents 
an incorporation of the Act of 1862, Section 
15, Title 41, U.S.C. A. This Act was pass- 
ed during the Civil War and has been con- 
sidered as aimed at the Civil War Pensions 
rackets, but whatever its original aim, it has 
since been considered to be applicable to the 
proceeds of all Government contracts. The 
Act of 1940, then, is considered to be in the 
nature of an amendment, not only to the 
Act of 1862, but also to the Act of 1908, 
Section 203, Title 31 U. S. C. A., which, in 
substance, declares that all transfers and as- 
signments of any claim against the United 
States, and all powers of attorney, orders or 
other authorization for receiving payment of 
any such claim, “shall be null and void un- 
less freely made and executed in the presence 
of at least two attesting witnesses, after the 
allowance of such a claim, the ascertainment 
of the amount due, and the issuing of a war- 
rant for the payment thereof. Such trans- 
fers, assignments, and powers of attorney, 
must recite the warrant for payment, and 
must be acknowledged by the person making 
them before an officer having au‘hority to 
take acknowledgments of deeds, and shall be 
certified by the officer; and it must appear 
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by the certificate that the officer, at the time 
of the acknowledgment, read and fully ex- 
plained the transfer, assignment, or warranty 
of attorney to the person acknowledging the 
same.” 

It is also considered to be an amendment 
to the less known Act of 1933, Section 407 
Title 40, U. S. C. A., which in substance pro- 
vides that: 


“For the purpose of expediting the actual 
construction of public works contemplated 
by this chapter and to provide a means of 
financial assistance to persons under con- 
tract with the United States to perform 
such contruction, the President is author- 
ized and empowered, through the adminis- 
trator or through such other agencies as he 
may designate or create, to approve any 
assignment executed by any such contrac- 
tor, with the written consent of the surety 
or sureties upon the penal bond executed 
in connection with his contract, to any na- 
tional or state bank, of his claim against 
the United States, or any part of such 
claim, under such contract; and any as- 
signment so approved shall be valid for all 
purposes, notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 15 of Title 41 and section 203 
of Title 31.” 


The Act of 1933 goes on to provide that: 


“The funds received by a contractor un- 
der any advances made in consideration of 
any such assignment are hereby declared 
to be trust funds in the hands of such 
contractor to be first applied to the pay- 
ment of claims of subcontractors, archi- 
tects, engineers, surveyors, laborers, and 
materialmen in connection with the project, 
to the payment of premiums on the penal 
bond or bonds, and premiums accruing dur- 
ing the construction of such project on in- 
surance policies taken in connection there- 
with.” 


It provides that any contractor who mis- 
applies contract funds contrary to these pro- 
visions shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

It further provides that nothing in this 
section shall impose any obligation on the 
assignee to see to the proper application of 
the funds. 

By the Act of 1862, then, any and all 
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assignments of contract funds were prohibit- 
ed. By the Act of 1908 all assignments were 
prohibited except those made after the al- 
lowance of the claim, the assessment of th> 
amount due and the issuance of a warrant 
for the payment thereof and even then the 
assignment must recite the warrant for pay- 
ment and must be acknowledged in the form 
and manner directed. The Act of 1933 vali- 
dated assignments to a national or state bank 
at any stage of the contract, or even before 
the contract was begun, when authorized by 
the proper Government officer and when 
coupled with the consent of the surety on the 
bond. 


The Act of 1940 does not expressly repeal, 
in their entirety, any of the pre-existing Acts 
and all rights which accrue or have accrued 
under them may be considered to continue in 
force except as modified by the Act of 1940. 
The general prohibition against any and all 
assignments contained in the Act of 1862, by 
the Act of 1940, is held not to apply to 
assignments of moneys due from the United 
States, where the assignments run to a 
“bank, trust company, or other financing 
institution, including any federal lending 
agency.” The prohibitions and limitations 
upon assignments to anyone other than those 
designated in the Act of 1940 continue in 
force. The press release given out by an ad- 
ministrative officer of the Government short- 
ly after this Act was passed, indicated that 
the intent and purpose of it was to cover 
defense contracts, but there is no such limi- 
tation contained in the Act and it is now be- 
ing administered by Government officials as 
being applicable to assignments under any 
Government contracts whether defense or 
not, if made to an institution within the 
classes designated. 


Mr. Allen Wight of the Dallas, Texas Bar, 
in his address to the Round Table VI of the 
Fidelity and Surety Insurance Law Section 
of the American Bar Association, copy of 
which address may be found in the report of 
the proceedings of the Indianapolis meeting 
of the Insurance Section Law Members and 
which was published about March 1, 1942, 
by the American Bar Association, 1140 No. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Hl., questions the 
necessity for the passage of the Act of 1940, 
in view of the already existing statutes. He 
observes, however, that various Government 
Bureaus and financial institutions, desirous 
of participating in the financing of the con- 
tractors, had considered that the pre-existing 
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statutes presented an insurmountable obstacle 
to their proper protection. Then he observes 
further that they were, apparently, not aware 
of the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Martin vs. Na- 
tional Surety Co., 300 U. S. 588, or the hold- 
ing of Morgenthau vs. Fidelity and Deposit 
Co. of Maryland, 94 F. (2d) 632 and other 
cases holding that these statutory prohibi- 
tions were only for the convenience of the 
Government and that as between the parties, 
the assignments retained their validity and he 
calls attention to the fact also that the At- 
torney General, in 5 Op. Atty. Gen. 747 
(1823); 10 Op. Atty. Gen. 4 (1861); 19 
Op. Atty. Gen. 186 (1888), has ruled that 
the departments involved could validate as- 
signments by consent regardless of the statute. 

As a practical proposition also, the proce- 
dure of obtaining a letter of instructions from 
the contractor, directing the Government to 
mail checks for moneys due under the con- 
tract to a surety or a bank, or, indeed, to 
anyone designated by the contractor, is 
recognized by the Government and the in- 
structions in such letter are uniformly com- 
plied with. It is likewise a common and well 
established practice for the party who oc- 
cupies the relation analogous to an assignee 
to simultaneously obtain from the contractor 
a power of attorney to the addressee of such 
a letter, to endorse any check from the Gov- 
ernment. These two instruments have the 
same ultimate practical effect as though the 
contractor had executed an out-and-out as- 
signment of the contract proceeds and had 
directed the Government to make payment 
directly to the assignee, except for the weak- 
ness that the contractor is at liberty, sub- 
sequently, to issue a letter of instructions, di- 
recting that the check be sent to someone 
else, which move, of course, would render 
the power of attorney useless for its holder 
could never obtain possession of the check 
to endorse it. The procedure of obtaining 
a letter of instructions and Power of Attor- 
ney, moreover, can have no legal efficacy in 
the face of an assignment made within the 
purview of the Act of 1940, whether made 
prior or subsequent to such letter of instruc- 
tions or Power of Attorney. 

Any Surety Claim attorneys who have had 
very much experience in handling these claims 
will readily call to mind instances in which 
unscrupulous contractors have, after execut- 
ing the power of attorney and letters of in- 
structions to the surety, stealthily endeavor- 
ed to leave the surety “holding the bag” while 
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a new addressee receives and endorses the 
check. Under the existing law the only pro- 
tection which a surety can obtain against a 
questionable contractor, in advance of the 
actual issuance of a warrant for payment is 
by the letter of instructions and power of 
attorney route. notwithstanding such hazards 
as such procedure may involve. 

To guard against subsequent skulduggery 
by the contractor, we, generally, have our 
counsel at Washington make arrangements 
with the proper Government officials, to the 
end that he will be given notice immediately 
of any subsequent letter of instructions, so 
that we may promptly take measures to 
checkmate it, for instance, by immediately 
applying for a receivership of the fund in the 
District of Columbia. 

Since the Act of 1940, then, does validate 
assignments to a bank, trust company or 
other financing institution, including federal 
loan agencies, the question might arise as to 
what effect assignments to such institutions 
may have on— 

1. The rights of the Government. 

2. The rights of laborers and materialmen. 

3. The rights of a surety. 

It should again be kept prominently in 
mind that the Act of 1940 does not repeal 
pre-existing Acts, but is only an amendment 
to them, and that, except as so amended, all 
rights under the original Acts continue in 
force. Perhaps we ought to make such a 
positive statement with some temerity, in 
view of the fact that so far as we know, no 
court has as yet construed the Act which is, 
obviously, shot through with many loopholes 
and omissions necessary for its clarification. 

In his paper entitled, Surety’s Rights Un- 
der Its Indemnity Agreement, read by Alex- 
ander Foster, Jr., manager of the Surety 
Department of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, Mr. Foster said: 

“Whether such amendment has brought 
about a rearrangement of the previously 
existing rights of the contractor’s surety 
as against a bank that has financed the 
progress of his contract, is seriously to be 
doubted.” 

Then he goes on to say that the surety has 
two well recognized equitable claims on the 
funds as against the lending institution—that 
of subrogation to the rights of the Govern- 
ment when the surety completes and that of 
subrogation to the rights of materialmen and 
that, 


“In opposing these powerful rights, the 
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lending institution necessarily relies upon 
a broken reed. Claiming its rights through 
an assignment from a defaulting contrac- 
tor, it obviously, in legal theory, cannot 
have rights superior to the source from 
which they derive. Nothing in the history 
of the 1940 amendment is indicative of any 
intent by Congress to subvert the surety’s 
pre-existing equitable rights.” 


As authority for this statement he refers 
to the Report No. 2925 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary which accompanied House 
Rule 10464, 76th Congress, 3rd Session. 

It has been argued that the provision re- 
quiring notice of the assignment to the surety 
company may have the effect of making the 
surety a party to the assignment, but if we 
go back to the report of the deliberations of 
the Committee who considered the language 
of this Act, indication is given that the pro- 
vision for notice was intended only to avoid 
confusion as to the party to whom payments 
should be made under the contract and, na- 
turally, also, consideration is given to the 
fact that the surety, having assumed sub- 
stantial obligations under its bond, is en- 
titled to notice of any proposed diversion of 
the funds which, otherwise, would go to the 
contractor direct. 

Chairman Summers stated (Smith, notes, 
p. 24): 


“You could easily provide that the as- 
signment would not become effective until 
the payor, whoever he is, is notified of this 


assignment. The assignment would not 
become effective until notice had been 
given to some agency of the Government 
that an assignment had been given against 
some agency of the Government.” 


The effect of the notice, then, to the surety 
is merely to convey that the assignment has 
been made by the contractor and that he is 
no longer entitled to receive the proceeds. 
The Act does not require the surety to give 
its consent and not having given its consent, 
the surety does not yield, nor is it deprived 
of, any rights to which it was entitled in the 
absence of such assignment. 

The last sentence of the proviso of the 
Act reads: 


“Notwithstanding any law to the con- 
trary governing the validity of assignments, 
any assignment pursuant to the Assign- 
ment of Claims Act of 1940 shall constitute 
a valid assignment for all purposes.” 
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This language relates solely to the question 
of validity of such assignments and not to 
their priority over other obligations and liens 
arising out of the contract. The assignment 
still could be valid for all purposes and yet 
not be operative to the extent of extinguish- 
ing a prior existing right or lien. 

The Committee Report, moreover (No. 
2925—76th Congress—3rd Session) which 
was submitted by the Judiciary Committee 
of the House in support of this bill (H. R. 
10464) does not indicate that there is any 
intention of going beyond a removal of the 
ban against assignments imposed by R. S. 
3477 and R. S. 3737, and to permit the as- 
signment only under the conditions expressed 
in the Act. 

The transcript of the hearings before the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which were attended by E. N. 
Mahoney, Esq., representing the General Ac- 
counting Office, representatives of all Gov- 
ernment Departments and Agencies concern- 
ed, and others, rather clearly indicates the 
intention of the legislators who framed the 
Act merely to give validity to something 
which previously had been invalid and prohi- 
bited and to place the assignee merely in the 
shoes of the assignor. As indicative of this 
intention, I quote from the Smith transcript 
of the hearings before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee as follows: 


“(Smith transcript—members names in caps) :” 
“Page 33: 


MR. McLAUGHLIN: Is this not the situation, 
that the assignee steps into the shoes of the 
conractor and that before the assignee can ob- 
tain funds he has to do just what the con- 


tractor would have to do?” 
* ® * 


“Page 34: 

MR. ROBSION: There is nothing in the pro- 
posed bill that gives to the assignee priority 
over labor and material.” 

“Mr. Starling: (Representative of the surety com- 
panies)—Well, I am not a lawyer, sir, and I 
am only appearing here as a practical surety 
man.” 

“Page 35: 


MR. ROBSION: I see nothing here giving to the 
assignee priority.” 

“Mr. Starling: Well, it would seem to me that 
the mere reading of the bill indicates that the 
purpose of an assignment is to give priority 
over any other claimant.” 


“MR. ROBSION: If that could be done, it could 
be used by the contractor to defeat his credi- 
tors could it not?” 
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“Page 36: 
“MR. ROBSION: What is there in the language 
in this bill that gives the assignee priority?” 
“Mr. Starling: Well, if the contractor performing 
a Government contract borrows money from a 
bank and then assigns what amount of money 
is due him from the Government to the bank, 
to that extent, he is giving a priority to the 
bank.” 


“MR. ROBSION: No; the assignee, the bank, the 
lending institution is merely standing in the 


position of the contractor.” 
* * * 


“Page 52: 


“MR. McLAUGHLIN: The assignee would stand 
in the shoes of the assignor, the contractor, and 
the assignee would not receive the money from 
the Government until these assurances (com- 
pletion of work, payment of labor and material, 
etc.) were demonstrated. In other words, until 
the showing had been made, which the con- 
tractor would have to make before he person- 
ally could get paid. Is that true?” 

“Mr. Starling: I do not believe I follow your 
question.” 


“MR. McLAUGHLIN: In the case of assign- 
ments the assignee would be in the shoes of 
the contractor, the dssignor, and the assignee 
would not get any money on the estimate until 
the contractor had made, performed, all work 
necessary for him to perform before he would 


get the money.” 
* * 


“Jcg—1 (Schneider Transcript): 

“MR. HEALEY: How is the assignee, in that 
case the bank, in a better position than the 
assignor ?” 

“Mr. Starling: They have an assignment which 
we do not have.” 


“MR. HEALEY: That does not put them in a 
different position than the man who made the 
assignment, the assignor. If the assignor can- 
not collect, the assignee cannot collect can he? 
He is in no different position.” 


Considering, always, that the Act of 1940 
merely gives validity to assignments to cer- 
tain classes of assignees, we may further con- 
clude that it does not, either expressly or im- 
pliedly, affect any rights accruing to the Gov- 
ernment, materialmen, or to the sureties un- 
der the Miller and Heard Acts and as con- 
strued by the Courts. The principle that 
the Government, under the Miller and Heard 
Acts, could subject any moneys due or to be- 
come due under the contract to the cost of 
completing the contract is so well establish- 
ed that citation of authorities appears un- 
necessary. The principle that the laborers 
and materialmen have an equitable lien 
against any moneys due the contractor, re- 
maining in the hands of the Government, is 
also so well established by innumerable cases 
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that citation of authorities likewise would 
appear to be superfluous. While there may 
be some conflict in the authorities as to 
whether or not this equitable lien is limited 
only to retained percentage and as to whether 
or not it applies to all moneys due and un- 
paid the contractor, the weight of authority, 
I believe is that the lien extends to all moneys 
due and unpaid. 


Assume, then, that a contractor, at the be- 
ginning of his contract, has made an assign- 
ment of his claim to one of the institutions 
designated in the Act of 1940 and that after 
he has proceeded some distance in the per- 
formance of his contract he finds himself un- 
able either to pay outstanding claims for 
labor and material or to complete physical 
performance of the contract. Assume, also, 
that at this point he has earned money for 
work already performed which is still in the 
hands of the Government. What is to be 
done with the balance due? It is elemen- 
tary that an assignee stands in the shoes of 
his assignor. Certainly, the Government 
would not pay the contractor any balance 
due in the face of a possible deficit to be in- 
curred in completing the balance of a con- 
tract. Certainly, as between a contractor 
and the unpaid materialmen to whom the 
contractor has defaulted in making payment, 
materialmen have a superior equitable lien 
upon the unpaid balance, which a Court of 
Equity, by appropriate proceedings, will pro- 
tect. How, then, may a mere assignee, who 
takes only such rights as his assignor, has, 
stand in any more favorable relation than 
the assignor? Clearly, then, in such a situa- 
tion, such assignee should only be entitled 
to any moneys due that may remain after the 
contract has been completed without loss to 
the Government and the equitable liens of 
laborers and materialmen have been dis- 
charged. 


The right of the surety who has completed 
the contract to subrogation of the Govern- 
ment’s right to have the contract balance ap- 
plied to cost of completion and the surety’s 
right of subrogation to the equitable lien of 
the laborers and materialmen, and the surety’s 
right to an equitable exoneration, are like- 
wise so well established by innumerable au- 
thorities, that we will not further encumber 
this memorandum by citing them. 

It is to be borne in mind also, that any 
rights at law under the Act of 1940 are to be 
effective, and originate, only from the date 
of such assignment, but that the surety’s 
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equitable right to subrogation and exonera- 
tion, which becomes effective upon default of 
the contractor, is considered inchoative as of 
the date of the execution of such bond. 

Now consider a case where an assignment 
is made under the Act of 1940; the contrac- 
tor has progressed with the performance to 
such a point that estimates have been earned 
and paid to the assignee, and assume also 
that bills of laborers and materialmen re- 
main unpaid and the contract has still to be 
completed. It seems clear that in such a 
situation moneys already paid cannot be re- 
covered, to be applied against either the 
completion or against the unpaid bills. 

A different situation results in a case where 
an assignee, not protected by the Act of 1940, 
has received the funds with actual knowledge 
of the superior equities of the laborers and 
materialmen and the surety. See Martin vs. 
National Surety Co. supra. 

Now let us assume another situation, 
where the assignee has supplied money with 
which the contractor has furthered perfor- 
mance of the contract and that the contrac- 
tor has estimate earned through the use of 
such assignee’s money, but which has not been 
paid the contractor. Then suppose also that 
at this point the contractor defaults both in 


completing the contract and in payment of 


claims of laborers and materialmen. If, as 
above indicated, any such assignment is sub- 
ject to the prior right of the Government to 
retain any contract balance against loss in- 
curred in completing the contract and if, as 
above indicated, the labor and materialmen, 
and thence the surety, have an equitable lien 
upon funds remaining in the hands of the 
Government, it would seem clear that the 
assignee’s assignment is subject to such prior- 
ity and liens and is subordinated to them. 


We had such a case recently in a western 
State where the question arose as to whether 
the surety or the assignee (a Federal Re- 
serve Bank) should assume the burden of 
financing the contractor to completion. 
Moneys remaining in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment were more than adequate to cover 
any possible excess cost of completion and 
all claims for labor and material. The as- 
signee bank, recognizing the superior rights 
of the Government and the surety, assumed 
the burden of financing the contractor to 
completion so as to render available to it any 
surplus which would remain after the Govern- 
ment’s right of priority and the equitable 
liens had been settled. 
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The RFC, in apparent recognition of such 
superior equitable rights, as I understand it, 
submitted to the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, a so-called Allocation 
Agreement, under which the surety and the 
assignee agree, in substance, that moneys 
earned and unpaid which were produced 
through the moneys loaned by the assignee 
shall be paid to the assignee in the amount 
necessary to satisfy the assignee’s claim, but 
that any other moneys due or to become 
due shall be first applied to the completion 
of the contract and the discharge of the 
equitable liens and the surplus only paid over 
to the assignee. 

Under the wording of the Act also, a ques- 
tion may arise as to whether the assignment 
under the Act of 1940 may be made in pay- 
ment of an antecedent debt. Mr. Wight, in 
his excellent article, concludes that so far as 
the wording of the Act itself is concerned, 
the proceeds of a contract may be assigned 
in payment of an antecedent debt, or may 
be assigned in their entirety to obtain pay- 
roll money for the first week and must be 
assigned in their entirety, if assigned at all, 
but he believes it will be held that a second 
assignment would have sufficient validity to 
reach any excess funds paid to a first as- 
signee; that also, by implication, in the use 
of the words “financing institution” and the 
phrase, “participating in such financing,” the 
Act limits the validity of transfers to trans- 
fers for the purpose of securing the repay- 


_ment of funds advanced for a particular job, 


but he reiterates that there is no language 
in the statute requiring such a construction. 

If we consider, moreover, that the purpose 
of the Act was merely to validate certain 
assignments which had therefore been held 
invalid, we may, conversely, logically con- 
clude that the purpose of the Act was not 
to validate assignments which would be in- 
valid for other reasons, such as, for example, 
a preferential transfer to cover an antecedent 
debt. 


We have one case now pending in which 
the Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance 
Company, as surety, has paid claims of lab- 
orers and materialmen in an amount in ex- 
cess of the unpaid contract balance. The 
bonded contractors had made an assignment 
of the contract funds, under the Assignment 
of Claims Act of 1940, to a bank, as security 
for a loan. The Government is holding a 
balance of over $28,000, which the surety 
and the assignee bank and the Trustee in 
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Bankruptcy of the bonded principal are 
claiming. After counsel for the surety com- 
pany and the bank had submitted briefs to 
the Comptroller General of the United States, 
the Comptroller, pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 148 of the Judicial Code as 
amended by Title III of the Act of June 10, 
1921, 42 Stat. 23, transmitted the conflict- 
ing claims to the balance to the Court of 
Claims, in which the Comptroller said, in 
part: 


“COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES—WASHINGTON 
Jan. 14, 1943. 
B-28541 
The Honorable, The Chief Justice and 
Judges of the Court of Claims: 


Harding County Savings Bank 


Vv. 
The United States 


Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 


Vv. 
The United States 


D M. Kelleher, Receiver of the Estate of 
Ben B. Hogenson, d/b/a Hogenson 
Construction Company 
v. 

The United States.” 

* * * 

“Were it not for the Assignment of Claims 
Act of 1940 and the possible effect of said 
act upon the rights of the respective parties, 
the matter undoubtedly would be concluded 
by the law of these cases.” (Cases with re- 
spect to the rights of assignees and sureties 
under Government contracts). “However, 
such briefs do not contain judicial precedents 
with respect to said act upon a situation such 
as is here presented—and none has otherwise 
been found—and it is believed that, as to 
that feature of the case, the question is one 
of novel impression. * * *” 

“Thus, the sole interest of the Govern- 
ment in the present controversy is to make 
payment to the one legally entitled thereto 
so that good acquittance may be obtained 
thereby.” (Citing cases) “Hence, it is deemed 
advisable and in fact necessary, in order fully 
to protect the United States in making such 
payment, to submit the question and the ac- 
companying papers to your honorable court 
for adjudication.” 

The form of application customarily em- 
ployed by all surety companies contains an 
assignment of contract funds effective upon 
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default, but the Government has _ never 
recognized, so far as I know, the validity of 
such assignments. Since the surety company 
will probably not be considered a bank, trust 
company or other “financing institution,” 
within the meaning of the Act, as regards 
funds from Government contracts, the Gov- 
ernment will probably continue to refuse to 
accept such an assignment. 

Earlier decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court have been in conflict on the 
question of the validity of any assignment 
made prior to the Assignment of Claims Act 
of 1940. One line of authorities has held 
that an assignment of a claim against the 
Government, not conforming with the statute, 
is void under all circumstances and between 
all parties. (National Bank of Commerce v. 
Downie, 218 U. S. 345). Another line held 
that the statute did not operate as between 
the parties to the suit if the Government had 
paid over its debt and had been discharged. 
Lay v. Lay, 248 U. S. 24. 

In the former case two assignee banks were 
denied preferential status under their assign- 
ments in a bankruptcy proceeding, on the 
ground that the assignments were void and 
the banks were, therefore, not entitled to 
priority over general creditors. 

But in the more recent case of Martin v. 
National Surety Co., 300 U. S. 588, it was 
held, in effect, that the original prohibition 
against assignment was ineffective where the 
Government had paid over the funds and they 
were being claimed by successive assignees. 

Mr. Wight suggests that in connection with 
the application for the bond, the applicant 
might be required to execute an agreement 
that he would not make any assignment with- 
out the surety’s consent. He suggests that 
if such an agreement was made in a formal, 
separate document, it might effect mora] 
suasion on the contractor and might be valid 
and effective in the Courts. He continues 
that it is elementary no principle of “inno- 
cent purchaser” or “bona fide holder” may 
be invoked to obtain priority or validity for 
assignment of the proceeds for ordinary exe- 
cutory contracts. It is true, he says, that an 
assignment with the formalities prescribed 
by statute will be valid, but it should be re- 
membered that the Act is an amendment to 
an Act declaring the invalidity of such as- 
signments and, presumably, is intended mere- 
ly to restore partially a validity impaired 
by the original Act and in the respect so im- 
pa:red, and not to give validity to assign- 
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ments invalid for other reasons. He inquires 
why, then, should it be held to validate as- 
signments constituting the breach of other- 
wise valid contracts? 

Still another measure of protection to the 
surety might be the procedure of having the 
contractor, simultaneously with the execu- 
tion of the bond, execute an assignment of 
the entire contract proceeds to a friendly bank 
in the manner and under the conditions im- 
posed by the statute. Since the Act provides 
that any assignment must be of the entire 
contract proceeds, the contractor, then, might 
not be in a position to make any further 
assignments. 


PuBLic 
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I recall some years ago, as a young lawyer, 
making a very positive statement as to the 
existing law to an old, rough-hewn West Vir- 
ginian. At the time I was dealing with a 
subject matter that had been construed by 
the Courts and felt that I was on sound 
ground. My adversary listened to me pat- 
iently, until I was through, and then observ- 
ed that in every lawsuit one lawyer was 
proved to be wrong. I have no light of 
precedence to guide me here in the analysis 
and construction of this loosely drawn and 
worded Act, and my embarrassment may be 
less, then, at some later date, if the old West 
Virginian’s sage observation is again exempli- 
fied. 


Law 784 


(Comments on its provisions, background and objectives. Problems of interpretation 
and administration.) 


By FRANKLIN J. MARRYOTT 
Boston, Mass. 


Public Law 784, is an act “to provide bene- 
fits for the injury, disability, death, or enemy 
detention of employees of contractors with 
the United States, and for other purposes.” 
This title is not very informative as to the 
principal effect of the bill which is to pro- 
vide for the reimbursement of insurance car- 
riers which have been obliged to pay, or are 
under an obligation to pay, workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits on account of injury or 
death, from war risk hazards, sustained out- 
side of the United States by employees of 
contractors with the United States. 

This is not to say that 784 was intended 
primarily for the benefit of insurance car- 
riers. Let us trace the course of event which 
preceded the enactment of the law in order 
that its chief purposes and effects may be 
better understood. 

As the war clouds began to gather and 
long before most of us were able to recognize 
the warning signals, clear and unmistakable 
as they were, our government embarked upon 
a gigantic program of constructing and im- 
proving military facilities at our outlying 
bases. United States contractors’ crews were 
hard at it at Midway, Guam, Wake, Pearl 
Harbor, and later at Bermuda, Newfound- 
land, Trinidad, Jamaica, St. Lucia, Antigua, 
British Guiana and at many other far away 
spots the very names of which brought to 
mind only visions of swimming, fishing, sail- 
ing, bicycling, basking in the sun, or, as to 


Midway (there’s a story for you) ship 
wrecked murderers, abandoned coaling sta- 
tions, cable crossings, gony birds, clipper 
ships, hydroponics, the most remarkable hotel 
and the best ocean swimming in all the 
world. 

You remember, of course, the fifty United 
States destroyers which fulfilled their destin- 
ies by doing their gallant work under British 
auspices but did you know that the arrange- 
ment, (concluded late in 1940) which gave 
us ninety-nine year leases on several British 
owned offshore bases didn’t precede, but fol- 
lowed the beginning of feverish activity by 
United States contractors at most of those 
places? 

The workers on these jobs naturally ex- 
pected that workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits would be made available to them; the 
employers were, of course, willing to do their 
part in making such benefits available. The 
problem of devising methods to accomplish 
this objective finally landed in the lap of the 
carriers. To their everlasting credit the ob- 
jective was achieved in spite of the numer- 
ous difficult and novel problems, legal and 
otherwise which were presented. Some were 
solved and some were ignored, but benefits 
were made available. One of the most bother- 
some problems was, as compensation lawyers 


*Public Law 784—(77th Congress, signed Decem- 
ber 2, 1942). 
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will appreciate, the question of what law 
applied. The law of the place of hire, the 
place of injury, the place of residence, the 
Federal law, or no law at all? 

The “Defense Base Act’ represented an 
effort to clear up some of these troubles 
by providing that the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act (March 
4, 1937) applied with respect to injury or 
death of any employee engaged in any em- 
ployment— 


(1) At a base acquired after January 1, 
1940. 

(2) Upon lands used by the United 
States for military or naval purposes in 
any territory or possession outside the Con- 
tinental United States. 


This Act was very helpful but before it be- 
came effective another problem, which had 
been present from the beginning, began to 
assume its true proportions and was engag- 
ing the earnest attention of the carriers which 
had insured very large construction projects 
at the outlying bases. This was the problem 
of dealing with prospective losses, which were 
apt to be catastrophic, fror: the hazards of 
war and transportation. Increasingly large 
numbers of contractors and employees were 
being transported, in all sorts of ships, good, 
bad and indifferent, on oceans which seem- 
ingly were becoming somewhat overpopulat- 
ed with submarines which could not be re- 
garded as friendly even though we were at 
“peace” with the world. Customary aids 
to navigation were not being fully used. 
Radios were silent, ships were blacked out, 
trained crews were hard to get. The num- 
ber of employees actually present at the out- 
lying bases was increasing and it was becom- 
ing fairly clear that we could expect an at- 
tack, from the east or from the west, by 
bombing or by some other method. 

The question of the employers liability un- 
der workmen’s compensation laws for injuries 
to his employees as the result of enemy bomb- 
ing or other enemy action was being debated, 
most lawyers seemingly in agreement that if 
the employment had placed the employee in 
a position of greater than normal danger 
from enemy action, liability would exist. 


Workmen’s compensation rates, being based 
on experience, do not contain an allowance 
for war risk hazards, and although the in- 
surance on the Island base projects had been 
written under a great variety of rating plans, 
no one knew or could know how to arrive at 
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a rate which was a proper measure of the 
War and Transportation hazard—and, as 
you can well imagine, the carriers who were 
most pessimistic about the imminence of war 
were increasingly torn between their patriotic 
desire to be of real service in the effort to 
prepare for war and their fears that they 
were being something less than prudent. 

Happily for all concerned by midsummer 
of 1941, a solution had been found which, 
while not entirely satisfactory, permitted the 
carriers to continue on the risks without be- 
ing exposed to catastrophic losses of such 
magnitude as to produce at least some strain 
on financial structures. This solution was 
the use of the “War and Transportation 
Losses Endorsement,” on policies which had 
been written under retrospective rating plans, 
and the use of a “War Risk Indemnity Con- 
tract” in connection with policies written 
on a fixed cost basis. 

At the risk of stating something which 
you all know, let me note in passing that 
the premium on a retrospectively rated policy 
is arrived at by the use of a formula which 
includes the cost of the losses which occur 
during the policy period but this premium 
is subject to a maximum so that once enough 
losses have occurred to produce the maxi- 
mum premium additional losses must be borne 
by the carrier, out of the “fixed charge” or 
out of other funds if the fixed charge is in- 
sufficient. 

The purpose and effect of the War and 
Transportation Losses Endorsement was to 
remove War and Transportation losses (as 
defined) from the calculations which are 
made to ascertain the maximum premium and 
to permit the carrier to obtain, in addition 
to the premium otherwise payable, a premium 
which included the cost of the War and 
Transportation losses. Substantially the same 
result was achieved by the use of the “War 
Risk Indemnity Contract” in connection with 
the “fixed cost” policies. 

Another, but, from the standpoint of the 
War and Navy and other interested Depart- 
ments of the Government, not so satisfactory 
result of the use of the Endorsement was to 
charge against construction budgets the cost 
of injuries from war risk hazards. This came 
about because a large amount of the work 
done by the contractors was under “cost 
plus a fixed fee” contracts. These contracts 
provided that the cost of insurance procured 


*Public Law No. 208, 77th Congress—approved 
August 16, 1941. 
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by the contractor was reimbursable to him 
from the government as a part of the cost of 
the work. Everyone concedes that insurance 
is a proper item of cost but there was and 
is a strong feeling that the cost of war risk 
injuries should not be charged against the de- 
partments which were under the duty of con- 
structing military or naval facilities as 
economically as possible. Construction bud- 
gets should bear the mormal/ insurance costs 
incident to such construction but not the 
abnormal cost of war risk injuries. 


Obviously, it makes little difference to the 
carrier whether it looks for its additional 
premium to its insured, the contractor, who 
in turn looks to the government, or whether 
it looks for reimbursement, as it does under 
the provisions of 784, to the compensation 
fund established pursuant to Section 35 of 
the United States Employees Compensation 
Act of September 7, 1916. 


The law (784) has several more or less 
subsidiary objectives and there is no inten- 
tion of minimizing their importance by the 
effort to place the principal one in proper 
focus. One of the important secondary ob- 


jectives is to relieve the War and Navy De- 


partments of many administrative problems 
in the handling of war risk claims, for which 
neither department was fully equipped, and 
to transfer those problems to the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion,’ which, because of its long and success- 
ful experience in administering the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Act and the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, was clearly the most logical 
choice as the administrative agency to as- 
sume this new task. 

The law is stated under three Titles as 
follows: 


Title I—Compensation for Injury, Death 
or Detention of Employees of Contrac- 
tors with the United States and Certain 
other Persons or Reimbursement Therefor; 

Title II—Miscelianeous Provisions; 

Title I1I—Amendment to Defense Base 
Act. 


It will probably be best to consider Title 
III first. It amends Public Law 208 so that 
the provisions of the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act apply as 
of December 2, 1942 with respect to injury 
or death of any employee engaged in any em- 


ployment. 
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(1) At the bases acquired after January 
1, 1940; or 

(2) Upon lands used by the United 
States for military or naval purposes in 
any territory or possession outside the Con- 
tinental United States (as used here “Con- 
tinental United States” does not include 
Alaska, the Philippines, the Naval Operat- 
ing Base at Guantanamo, nor the Canal 
Zone, hence those places are within the 
scope of P.h. 208); or 

(3) Upon any public work (as defined) 
in any territory or possession outside the 
Continental United States (same meaning 
as above) if such employee is working for 
a contractor with the United States (other 
than a supply contractor). 

(4) Under a contract entered into with 
the United States if it is to be performed 
outside the Continental United States and 
at places not within (1), (2) or (3). Such 
contract must provide that the contractor 
is to provide for the payment of benefits 
under P.h. 208. 


It is also provided that liability under P.h. 
208 is exclusive, that no rights accrue under 
(3) or (4) above until February 2, 1943, 
and that the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission may waive the applica- 
tion of (3) or (4). 

The apparent purpose of the waiver provi- 
sion is to provide a means of avoiding double 
payments in the event employees in foreign 
lands are being compensated under the law 
of the place of work and the exclusive remedy 
provision avoids the terrific confusion which 
would result if employees, injured at foreign 
bases, made claims under the extra territor- 
ial provisions of local laws which might other- 
wise be applied to such cases. 

Title I provides for the payment of benefits, 
from the compensation fund established un- 
der the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act of September 7, 1916, on account of 
injuries or death, arising from a war risk 
hazard, sustained by contractors’ employees 
specified in Public Law 208, if no compensa- 
tion is payable under Public Law 208. Civilian 
employees of post exchanges or ship service 
stores outside the United States are likewise 
included and, since it is not necessary that 
the injury arise out of and in the course of 
employment, the net effect of this part of 


‘Letter of 7-2-42 from the Secretary of War to the 
Honorable Hatton W. Sumners, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives. 
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Title I is to fill in whatever gap in protec- 
tion may exist if it is held that some injuries 
(e.g., those not during working hours) from 
war risk hazards are not compensable under 
P.h. 208. 

As matters now stand the employees in 
question have twenty-four hour protection 
one way or another and the scale of benefits 
is that of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Act. 

Similar benefits are available, with re- 
spect to the same classes of employees, on 
account of detention by the enemy. There 
is, however, a limitation, applicable to de- 
tention benefits and injury benefits alike, 
viz. no benefits are payable in the case of 
anyone whose residence is near his place of 
work (unless he is living there solely be- 
cause of his employment) unless the injury 
or death occurs or the detention begins while 
he is in the ‘course of his employment. The 
practical effect of this limitation is that 
natives do not have twenty-four hour protec- 
tion. This is probably sound, since such 
persons are subjected to no greater war haz- 
ards while not working than they would be 
if they were not employed by a United 
States contractor. 

Title I also contains the provisions respect- 
ing reimbursement, by the United States 
from the “fund,” to employers, insurance 
carriers or compensation funds which are re- 
quired to pay workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits on account of injuries or deaths from 
war risk hazards. Such payments from the 
“fund” are made under regulations to be 
prescribed’ by the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission. No reimburse- 
ment is to be made if the benefits were on 
account of injury, detention or death which 
arose from a war risk hazard for which a 
premium (which included an _ additional 
charge or loading for such hazard) was 
charged. 

As previously noted, the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission is the 
administrative agency. It is authorized to 
make rules, contract with insurance carriers 
for the use of their facilities, enter into work- 
ing arrangements with other agencies, dele- 
gate its powers, waive time limitations with 
respect to filing claims, etc. These provi- 
sions make it possible to administer this law 
without creating a new “set up.” The ex- 
pert services of the carriers are readily avail- 
able, may be utilized quickly in time of need 
and dispensed with promptly upon the ter- 
mination of the emergency. 
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Title I is effective as of December 7, 1941. 

Title II contains several miscellaneous 
provisions of which we will note but three. 

All legal fees in connection with benefits 
under Title I must be approved by the Com- 
mission. They are paid out of the compen- 
sation allowed. Receipt of unapproved fees 
and solicitation of employment in connection 
with claims under Title I are made misde- 
meanors. 

The action of the Commission in denying 
or allowing benefits is made final. The usual 
justification is advanced, i.e. to avoid litiga- 
tion, save expense and facilitate administra- 
tion. 

Title II also contains the definition of the 
term “war risk-hazards” which because of its 
extreme importance in the whole administra- 
tion of the law, is set out in full: 

The term “war risk-hazard” means any 
hazard arising after December 6, 1941, and 
prior to the end of the present war, from— 


(1) The discharge of any missle (in- 
cluding liquids and gas) or the use of any 
weapon, explosive, or other noxious thing 
by an enemy or in combating an attack 
or an imagined attack by an enemy; or 

(2) Action of the enemy, including re- 
bellion or insurrection against the United 
States or any of its Allies; or 

(3) The discharge or explosion of muni- 
tions intended for use in connection with 
the national war effort (except with re- 
spect to any employee of a manufacturer 
or processor of munitions during the manu- 
facture, or processing thereof, or while 
stored on the premises of the manufacturer 
or processor); or 

(4) The collision of vessels in convoy 
or the operation of vessels or aircraft with- 
out running lights or without other custo- 
mary peacetime aids to navigation; or 

(5) The operation of vessels or aircraft 
in a zone of hostilities or engaged in war 
activities. 


This definition is stated in terms which 
differ considerably from those used in the 
War and Transportation Losses Endorsement 
to define the losses which are not subject 
to the maximum premium. Whether the net 
effect is different and if so to what extent 
has been the subject of much discussion. The 
carriers have proposed a plan which will, it 
is believed, make it unnecessary to come to 


‘At the time of writing, the regulations have been 
drafted but not promulgated. 
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a definite decision on this point at this time. 

The Committee’s report® on the bill, sub- 
mitted by Representative Celler from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, did not contain 
comments on the scope of the definition, but 
since the definition is the same as the one 
which was contained in an earlier version of 
S. 2412 (“The Pepper Bill”) it is not un- 
reasonable to conclude that the Committee 
on the Judiciary placed the same interpreta- 
tion upon the definition as was stated in 
Senator Pepper’s report’ from the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

That report adopts a broad interpretation 
of the definition on the theory that such an 
interpretation is consistent with the general 
purposes of the bill. It regards “action of 
the enemy” as inclusive of sabotage by an 
enemy or an enemy agent and, in comment- 
ing on the last two sections of the defini- 
tion, makes the following observations:' 


“The term ‘war risk-hazard’ also means 
any hazard arising during the period of the 
war from the collision of vessels in convoy 
or the operation of vessels or aircraft with- 
out running lights or without other custo- 
mary peacetime aids to navigation, when 
the absence of such lights or aids is be- 
cause of the war, regardless of whether 
such collision or operation is in a zone 
of hostilities, or such vessel or aircraft is 
engaged in war activities. It also means 
any hazard arising out of the operation 
of vessels or aircraft in a zone of hostilities 
regardless of whether engaged in war acti- 
vities, or, if engaged in war activities, re- 
gardless of whether in a zone of hostilities, 
and in either case, regardless of whether 
operation is in convoy and regardless of 
whether it is operated with customary 
peacetime aids to navigation. 


The words “zone of hostilities” have a 
very broad meaning and are included in 
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the definition because of the extension of 
the war to include a large part of the 
world, because further surprise attacks 
may occur at additional places which have 
not been the scene of previous attack, and 
because enemy submarines and aircraft 
are operating over increasingly wide areas. 
It is not necessary to have had torpedoing, 
shelling, bombing, or mining in a particu- 
lar area in order to include it within the 
“zone of hostilities.” Ocean trips are not 
being taken at the present time except in 
connection with the prosecution of the war, 
thus there does not seem to be any reason 
to fail to regard the hazard which such 
voyages involve as a war risk hazard. These 
observations are equally pertinent with re- 
spect to aircraft operating over the seas or 
over the land areas in possession of enemy 
belligerents. The words “engaged in war 
activities” also have broad meaning and 
include the carrying of men or materials 
or both to an island base in connection 
with construction work at the base. The 
fall of an airplane while engaged either 
in training work or in patrol work is like- 
wise a hazard airising from the operation 
of aircraft engaged in war activities. * * *” 


It would be interesting to sketch the some- 
what hectic legislative history of the bill and 
to give you some further excerpts from the 
hearings, Committee reports and from the 
debates; also to tell you something about the 
regulations which are under consideration by 
the Commission, but what started out to be 
a very brief note has grown into such a long 
one that it is brought to an abrupt close. 


"Report No. 2581 to accompany S. 2412, House 
of Representatives, 77th Congress 2d session. 

"Report No. 1448 to accompany S. 2412, Senate, 
77th Congress 2d session. 

"Cf. Queen Insurance Co. v. Globe and Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Co., 282 Fed. 976, Affirmed 263 
U. S. 487. 
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Alphabetical Membership List 


(*Members in Armed Forces of the United States) 


A 


ABERNATHY, GEorcE C.—Shawnee, Okla. 
Abernathy & Abernathy 
Masonic Temple 


*ABERNATHY. KENNETH—Shawnee, Okla. 
Abernathy & Abernathy 
Masonic Temple 


AsprAHAMS, EpMunp H.—Savannah, Ga 
Abrahams, Bouhan, Atkinson & Lawrence 
Commercial Building 


AcHEey, WEBSTER S.—Doylestown, Pa. 
104 No. Main Street 


Apams, A. Prattr—Savannah, Ga. 
Adams, Adams, Douglas & Brennan 
15 Drayton Street 


ApamMs, Harotp J.—Buffalo, N. Y. 
Walbridge Building 


Apams, Rosert A.—Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dowden, Denny & Adams 
Fletcher Savings & Trust Building 


Apams, St. Cratrr—New Orleans, La. 
St. Clair Adams & Son 
American Bank Building 


Apams, St. Crarr, Jr—New Orleans, La. 
St. Clair Adams & Son 
American Bank Building 
Acar, THomas J., K. C—Toro1.to, Canada 
General Counsel 
Sun Insurance Office & Affiliated Companies 
357 Bay Street 
AHLVIN, Ropert E.—Kansas City, Mo. 
Bruce Dodson and Co. 
2800 Wyandotte Street 
AIKEN, ArtHUR L.—Fort Wayne, Ind. 
J. H. & A. L. Aiken 
Citizens Trust Building 
Arxins, G. H., K. C_—Winnipeg, Canada 
Aikins, Loftus, Aikins & MacAuley 
General Counsel, Great West Life Assur. Co 
Somerset Building 
ArrKen, Pattie M.—Lincoln, Neb. 
Woods, Aitken & Aitken 


General Counsel, Woodmen Central Life Ins Co 


Woodmen Accident Building 
ALBERT, Mitton A.—Baltimore, Md. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 
227 St. Paul Street 
Atsritton, Witt1aM Lovis—Baton Rouge, La 
Albritton & Ware 
Roumain Building 
ALEXANDER, E. DeEan—Detroit, Mich. 
Alexander, McCaslin & Cholette 
First National Bank Building 
ALEXANDER, Atonzo A.—St. Louis, Mo. 
International Building 
ALEXANDER, JEweL—San Francisco, Cal. 
Redman, Alexander & Bacon 
315 Montgomery Street 


ALLEBAUGH, Cart F.—Steubenville, Ohio 
Box 249 

ALLEN, ArtHUR W.—Springfield, Mo. 
Woodruff Building 

ALLEN, Murray—Raleigh, N. C. 
Citizens National Bank Building 


AnpeErSON, E. B.—Owensboro, Ky. 
P. O. Box 494 or 222%4 W. 3rd Street 
ANDERSON, JAMES Atonzo—Shelby, Ohio 
General Counsel 
Shelby Mutual Plate Glass & Cas. Co. 
23 Main Street 
*ANDERSON, JoHN H., Jr.—Raleigh, N. C. 
Smith, Leach & Anderson 
Security Bank Building 
ANDERSON, JoHN R.—Tupelo, Miss. 
Blair & Anderson 
203 Court Street 
ANpDERSON, R. Lanter, Jr.—Macon, Ga. 
Anderson, Anderson & Walker 
First National Bank Building 
ANDERSON, RicHarp A.—Lake Charles, La. 
McCoy & King 
Weber Building 
ANDERSON, Rosert H.—Miami, Fla. 
Loftin, Calkins, Andersen, Scott & Preston 
Box 1069 
ANDERSON, Roscoe—St. Louis, Mo. 
Anderson, Gilbert & Wolfort 
Federal Commerce Trust Building 
ANDREWS, Joun D.—Hamilton, Ohio 
Rentshler Building 
Apperson, Harvey B.—Roanoke, Va. 
Apperson, Rush & Gentry 
Boxley Building 
APpPERSON, JoHN W.—Memphis, Tenn. 
Metcalf, Apperson & Crump 
Exchange Building 
ARMBRECHT, WILLIAM H., Jr.—Mobile, Ala. 
Armbrecht, Inge, Twitty & Jackson 
First National Bank Building 
ArMstTRONG, W. P.—Mempbhis, Tenn.. 


Armstrong, McCadden, Allen, Braden & Goodman 


Commerce Title Building 
Arnotp, D. H. Hi11—Elkins, W. Va. 
ArNoLp, W. N., Jr.—Houston, Tex. 
Simmons, Arnold & McGregor 
State National Bank Building 
*ARNOTE, WALTER J.—McAlister, Okla. 
Arnote & Arnote 
Arnote Building 
Arps, HetmutH F.—Chilton, Wis. 
52 East Main Street 
ArTH, CHARLES W.—Washington, D. C. 
Albee Building 
ASKEW, Erte B.—St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Equitable Building 
Ayres, ALBERT D.—Reno, Nev. 
Ayres, Gardiner & Pike 
First National Bank Building 
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B Barton, McKrnney—St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Bacsy, CHARLES W.—Hickory, N. C. Bussey, Mann & Barton 
First B & L Building Southern National Bank Building 
Bass, Lestre—Knoxville, Tenn. 
Barer, Mitton L.—Buffalo, N. Y. 4 “ 
Legal Dept. Merchants Mutual Cas. Co. : oy Bass & McCampbell 
Baier & Chamberlain - a See 
268 Main Street BatTtLe, Kemp D.—Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Batey, T. M—-Sioux Falls, S. D. Battie & Winslow ' 
General Counsel Queen City Fire Ins. Co Bauper, Recrnatp I.—Los Angeles, Cal. 
Bailey, Voorhees, Woods & Bottum Bauder & Veatch 
Bailey Glidden Building 458 So. Spring Street 
Barrp, R. F—Fort Wayne, Ind. Baytor, F. B.—Lincoln, Neb. 
V.P.&G.C. Baylor, Tou Velle & Healey 
The Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. Sharp Building 
Baker, Harotp G.—E. St. Louis, Il. Baynes, R. F—New Madrid, Mo. 
Baker, Lesemann, Kagy & Wagner Bank of New Madrid Building 
Murphy Building Bearp, Leste P.—New Orleans, La. 


*Baxer, Sam Rice—Montgomery, Ala. American Bank Building 


Steiner, Crum & Weil 
First National Bank Building 

Batpwin, A. D.—Cleveland, Ohio 
Garfield, Daoust, Baldwin & Vrooman 
Midland Building 

*Bartt, CHartes A.—Montgomery, Ala. 
Ball & Ball 
First National Bank Building 

Batt, Frep S., Jr—Montgomery, Ala. 
Ball & Ball 
First National Bank Building 

Batt, JosepH A.—Long Beach, Cal. 
Security Building 

Bancs, Puitre R.—Grand Forks, N. D. 
Bangs, Hamilton & Bangs 
215% S. Third Street 

BANNISTER, L. Warp—Denver, Colo. 
Bannister, Bannister & Weller 
Equitable Building 

*BANNISTER, WAyNE—Denver, Colo. 
Bannister, Bannister & Weller 
Equitable Building 

Barser, A. L.—Little Rock, Ark. 
Barber & Henry 
Donaghey Building 

Barnes, Georce Z.—Peoria, Ill. 
Alliance Life Insurance Company 
Alliance Life Building 

Barnes, Mack—Waycross, Ga. 
Bunn Building 

Barnes, STANLEY N.—Los Angeles, Cal. 
Chase, Barnes & Chase 
Title Insurance Building 

Barrett, Joe C.—Jonesboro, Ark. 
Lamb & Barrett 
Box 816 

Barron, ALEXANDER J.—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Counsel Standard Life Ins. Co. 
Alter, Wright & Barron 
First National Bank Building 

BartH, Pup C.—Buffalo, N. Y. 
M & T Building 

BarTLETT, THoMas N.—Baltimore, Md. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 

Barton, JoHN L.—Omaha, Neb. 
Brown, Crossman, West, Barton & Fitch 
First National Bank Building 


BeckwitH, Otiver R.—Hartford, Conn. 


Counsel, The Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 


151 Farmington Avenue 

BEEBE, EuceNE H.—Honolulu, Hawaii 
Smith, Wild, Beebe & Cades 
Bishop Trust Building 


BeEcHWwoop, GEorGE EvuceNE—Philadelphia, Pa. 


Conlen, LaBrum & Beechwood 
Packard Building 

*Breccs, E. Drxre—Pensacola, Fla. 
Yonge, Beggs & Carter 
Blount Building 


BeGote, Art M.—Detroit, Mich. 
Cary & BeGole 
Ford Building 

Beua’, James A.—New York City 
70 Pine Street 

BELCHER, FRANK B.—Los Angeles, Cal. 
Jennings & Belcher 
Security Building 

Bett, Cuartes R.—Bowling Green, Ky. 
Davenport Building 

Bett, Mayor T.—Beaumont, Tex. 
Orgain, Carroll & Bell 
Gilbert Building 

BELLEMERE, Frep—Kansas City, Mo. 
Commerce Building 

BENNETT, HucH M.—Columbus, Ohio 
8 East Long Street 

Benoy, Witsur E.—Columbus, Ohio 


General Counsel Motorists Mutual Ins. Co. 


A. I. U. Citadel 
O’Neil Block 
BerMAN, H.—Denver, Colo. 
Berman & Holland 
University Building 
Berman, Jacos H.—Portland, Me. 
Berman & Berman 
85 Exchange Street 
Bernarp, Sizas G.—Asheville, N. C. 
Parker, Bernard & Parker 


Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Philadelphia 


Wachovia Bank Building 
Berry, JosepH F.—Hartford, Conn. 

Day, Berry & Howard 

750 Main Street 
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Best, R. E——Greensburg, Pa. 
Smith, Best & Horn 
Bank & Trust Building 

BETTELHEIM, B. K.—Deadwood, S. D. 
Rice & Bettelheim 
First National Bank Building 

Betts, korrest ARTHUR—Los Angeles, Cal. 
Betts & Garrison 
Title Insurance Building 

BEveRLEY, WILLIAM WeELBy—Richmond, Va. 
Travelers Building 

Bickrorp, ArTtHUR F.—Boston, Mass. 
Hulbert, Jones, Hall & Bickford 
53 State Street 

Bre, WALTER T.—Green Bay, Wis. 
North, Bie, Duquaine, Welsh & Trowbridge 
Bellin Building 

Biccs, J. Crawrorp—Raleigh, N. C. 
Security Bank Building 

BirKHEAD, CLAupE V.—San Antonio, Tex. 
Birkhead, Beckmann, Stanard & Vance 
Majestic Office Building 

Brack, Barron F.—Norfolk, Va. 
Vandeventer & Black 
Citizens Bank Building 

BLACKWELL, T. J—Miami, Fla. 
Blackwell & Walker 
First Federal Building 

*BLairR, JAMES T.—Jefferson City, Mo. 
Bacon Building 


BLaKEy, JAMES C—Birmingham, Ala. 
Martin, Turner & McWhorter 


Alabama Power Building, 600 N. 18th St. 


BLANCHET, GrorGE ArtTHUR—New York City 
Bingham, Englar, Jones & Houston 
99 John Street 
Biocx, Witton A.—Rochester, N. Y. 
Block & Smith 
Union Trust Building 


Bioom, Hersert L.—Chicago, II. 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 
4750 Sheridan Road 

Biount, G. Dexter—Denver, Colo. 
Blount, January & Yegge 
Equitable Building 


Borut, Hersert F.—Louisville, Ky. 
Davis, Boehl, Viser & Marcus 
Kentucky Home Life Building 


BorseL, Mitton C.—Toledo, Ohio 
Wolfe & Boesel 
United Building 

Boteman, Epwarp J.—Indianapolis, Ind. 
White, Wright & Boleman 
Merchants Bank Building 

Botte, G. ARTHUR—Atlantic City, N. J. 
Bolte & Miller 
1516 Atlantic Avenue 


Bonp, Georce H.—Syracuse, N. Y. 
Bond, Schoeneck & King 
State Tower Building 


*Bonp, Grorce H. Jr—Syracuse, N. Y. 
Bond, Schoeneck & King 
State Tower Building 
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Bonp, Ray—Joplin, Missouri 
Joplin National Bank Building 

Bonp, Witt1Am Bours—Jacksonville, Fla. 
McCarthy, Bond & Lane 
Atlantic National Bank Building 

BorcEtt, E. H.—Milwaukee, Wis. 
Quarles, Spence & Quarles 
828 North Broadway 

Boss, Henry M., Jr—Providence, R. T. 
Turks Head Building 

Boutpin, WaLTER—Birmingham, Ala. 
Martin, Turner & McWhorter 
600 N. 18th Street 

Bowtes, AusBRrEY R.—Richmond, Va. 
Mutual Building 

Bowman, ApaM B.—Johnson City, Tenn. 
Simmonds & Bowman 
Sells Building 

*BowMAN, Byrne A—Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Little & Bowman 
Perrine Building 

Boxett, Eart F.—Toledo, Ohio 
Welles, Kelsey, Cobourn & Harrington 
Ohio Building 

*BrapEN, Emmett W.—Mempbhis, Tenn. 


Armstrong, McCadden, Allen, Braden & Goodman 


Commerce Title Building 


Brats, F. Poitier, K. C—Montreal, Que., Canada 


Brais & Campbell 

360 St. James Street, West 
Branvon, J. CAMpBELL—Butler, Pa. 

Brandon & Brandon 

Savings & Trust Building 


Breen, Jonn M.—Chicago, II. 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 
4750 Sheridan Road 


BreEsE, GARFIELD E.—Mason City, Iowa 
Breese & Cornwell 
First National Bank Building 


BRETHORST, STEPHEN W.—Seattle, Wash. 
Palmer, Askren & Brethorst 
Hoge Building 

Brewer, Epwarp C.—Clarksdale, Miss. 
Brewer & Montgomery, 
Box 306 

BrewsTER, GEORGE M.—Topeka, Kansas 
Wheeler, Brewster, Hunt & Goodell 
Columbian Building 

Brince, B. B—Columbus, Ohio 
16 E. Broad Street 

Briwcers, J. H—Henderson, N. C. 
Pittman, Bridgers & Hicks 
Law Building 

BripocHamM, Epwarp W.—Bath, Me. 
53 Front Street 

Bricut, O. E—Savannah, Ga. 
O. E. Bright & Perry Brannen 
American Building 

Bronson, E. D., Jr—San Francisco, Cal. 
Bronson, Bronson & Slaven 
Mills Tower, 220 Bush Street 


Brooxs, Beny.—Boston, Mass. 


General Counsel, American Mutual Lia. Ins. Co 


142 Berkeley Street 
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Brooxs, L. W.—Baton Rouge, La. BucKINGHAM, Liste M.—Akron, Ohio 
Taylor, Porter, Brooks & Fuller Rockwell, Grant, Doolittle, Thomas & Bucking- 
Box 2070 ham 


BrosMiTH, ALLAN E.—Hartford, Conn. Second National Building 
Travelers Insurance Company Bust, Georce L.—Charleston, S. C. 


700 Main Street Buist & Buist 


30 Broad Street 
Brown, C. L.—Miami, Fla. anion | — 
Bunpy, Ecpert B.—Eau Clair, Wis. 
Chappell & Brown 1 South Barstow Street 
Security Building — oe : 
Bunce, Georce C.—Chicago, II. 
Brown, CLrypE R.—Monroe, La. Cassels, Potter & Bentley 
ae ater Bank Buildi The Rookery, 209 S. LaSalle 
wacta Nations! Ban nates Buntin, T. E.—Dothan, Ala. 


Brown, EpmMunp S.—Buffalo, N. Y. Baker Building 
Walbridge Building *Buntinc, CHartes T.—Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brown, FRANKLIN R. Buffalo, N. Y. Ohio Casualty Ins. Co. 


Rann, Brown, Sturtevant & Kelly 401 Walnut Street 
M. & T. Building BurKE, Gissons—New Orleans, La. 


Rosen, K Wolff & Hopkins 
Brown, Garrret> W.—Chicago, Ill. Hibernia Building . P 


American Mutual Alliance . 
919 N. Michigan Avenue —— / ——— Arbor, Mich. 
Brown, Howarp D.—Detroit, Mich. Ann Arbor Trust Building 
Detroit Auto Inter-Insurance Exch. Burke, Patrick F —Philadelphia, Pa 
United Artists Building Vice President, Indemnity Insurance Company 


Brown, H. Tempreron—St. Joseph, Mo of North America 
Brown, Douglas & Brown 1600 Arch Street 
Tootle-Lacy Bank Building Burnett, C. A.—Pittsburg, Kansas 


Brown, Jay H.—Austin, Texas National Bank Building 
Hart & Brown Burns, Epwarp J., Jr—Utica, N. Y. 
Brown Building Kernan & Kernan 


Brown, Juntus C.—Reidsville, N. C. Devereux Block 
and Madison, N. C. Burns, Georce—Rochester, N. Y. 


: Burns & Burns 
Brown, Mart—Oklahoma City, Okla. : jg 
Ames, Monnet, Hayes & Brown Wilder Building 
First National Building Burris, Witt1amM T.—Pueblo, Colo. 


= McHendrie, Burris & Pointer 
Brown, Oscar J.—Syracuse, N. Y. Thatcher Building 


Brown, Mangin & O’Connor 
State Tower Building Burrow, Lawrence B.—Little Rock, Ark 
Brown, Rosert A., JR.—St. Joseph, Mo. Moore, Burrow & Chowning 
Brown, Douglas & Brown Boyle Building 
Tootle-Lacy Bank Building Burtness, O. B.—Grand Forks, N. D 
Brown, VotnEy M.—E] Paso, Tex. McIntyre, Burtness & Shaft 
Brown & Brooke — Security Building 
El] Paso National Bank Building Bussey, Jans S—Augusta, Ga. 
BRownE, JOHN R.—Marion, Ind. Bulkley, Butler & Pillen 
Browne, Campbell & Gemmill Southern Finance Building 
Glass Block : 
Butter, James A.—Cleveland, Ohio 
Browne, Percy N.—Shreveport, La. Bulkley, Butler & Pillen 
E. W. & P. N. Browne ; Bulkley Building 
Box 1533 Butter, Joun F.—Oklahoma City, Okla 
BrunpipcE, Oscar D.—Dallas, Tex. Butler, Brown & Rinehart 
Chrestman, Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott & Ramsey Tower 
Bateman Seu. _New York Cit 
Republic Bank Building a ee ee 
nited States Casualty Co. 
Bryan, Witt1AM Lyte—Atlanta, Ga. 60 John Street 
Bryan & Mobley B F W.—Rockingh N.c 
William-Oliver Bldg. yNuM, Frep W.—Rockingham, N. C. 
Bryans, Wit1aM A., I1I—Denver, Colo. 
Lee, Shaw & McCreery c 
First National Bank Building CaBANIss, JELKS H.—Birmingham, Ala. 
Bucx, Henry W.—Kansas City, Mo. General Counsel, Protective Life Insurance Co 
Morrison, Nugent, Berger, Byer & Johns Cabaniss & Johnston 
Bryant Building Frank Nelson Building 
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Caste, C. M.—Lima, Ohio CaTirn, Frank D.—Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cable & Cable Catlin & Catlin 
Cook Tower 433 So. Spring Street ; 
Cain, Pinckney L.—Columbia, S. C. Catitin, Henry W.—Los Angeles, Cal. 
Thomas, Cain & Black Catlin & Catlin 
Palmetto Building 433 So. Spring Street 
CAMPBELL, WILLIAM B.—Wilmington, N. C. CavanaucH, A. B.—Lake Charles, La. 
Poisson & Campbell Cline, Thompson, Lawes & Cavanaugh 
Tidewater Building Weber Building 
CAMPBELL, WM. T.—Philadelphia, Pa. CaverLy, RaymMonp N.—New York City 
Swartz, Campbell & Henry Vice President, Fidelity & Casualty Company ot 
Lincoln-Liberty Building New York 
Cantey, S. B., Jz —Fort Worth, Tex. 80 Maiden Lane 
Cantey, Hanger & McMahon Cuaney, Paut P.—Falls City, Nebraska 
Burk Burnett Building First National Bank Building 
*CapLes, Wirt1am G.—Chicago, II. Cueney, J. C—Yakima, Wash. 
Gen. Atty., Continental Cas. Co. Cheney & Hutcheson 
V. P., National Cas. Co. Miller Building 
910 S. Michigan Ave. CHerrIncTON, Henry W.—Gallipolis, Ohio 
Carey, L. J.—Detroit, Mich. K. of P. Building 
Michigan Mutual Liability Co. CHOLETTE, Paut E.—Grand Rapids, Mich. 
163 Madison Avenue Alexander, McCaslin & Cholette 
Carey, Wir11AM D. P.—Hutchinson, Kan Peoples National Bank Building 
Williams, Martindell, Carey & Brown CurestMANn, M. N.—Dallas, Tex. 
601 Wolcott Building Chrestman, Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott & 
Carts, A. L.—Ravenna, Ohio Bateman 
Loomis & Caris Republic Bank Building 
110 East Main Street *CHRISTIAN, ANDREW D.—Richmond, Va. 
*CARLISLE, RopeERT M.—Spartanburg, S. C. Christian, Barton & Parker 
Carlisle, Brown & Carlisle Mutual Building 
Merchants & Farmers Bank Building Curistovicn, Atvix R.—New Orleans, La 
Cartson, ALpHoN N.—Brockton, Mass. American Bank Building 
38 Vega Avenue CLAIBORNE, JAMES R—St. Louis, Mo. 
CarMAN, Rosert R.—Baltimore, Md. Bishop, Claiborne & Heneghan 
Carman, Tucker & Anderson 418 Olive Street 
Maryland Trust Building Ciarx, W. J.—Manitowac, Wis. 
CARPENTER, JAMES D., Jr.—Jersey City, N Nash & Nash 
McDermott, Enright & Carpenter Manitowac Savings Bank Building 
75 Montgomery Street Crarx, WruaMm H., Jr—Dallas, Tex. 
Carr, Epwarp E.—North Platte, Neb. Clark & Rice 
Hoagland, Carr & Hoagland Republic Bank Building 
Tramp Building Crarke, Wriu1AM F.—Baltimore, Md 
Carr, J. O—Wilmington, N. C. Assistant Mgr. and Attorney, Claim Dept 
Carr, James & Carr Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland 
Murchison Building Fidelity Building 
Carrican, Leo J.—Detroit, Mich. Crausen, Donatp N.—Chicago, III. 
Eaton Tower Clausen, Hirsh & Miller 
Carrot, WALTER R.—Camden, N. J. 135 S. LaSalle Street 
530 Market Street 4 Crayton, E. A.—Gainesville, Fla. 
CARSTARPHEN, Harry—Hannibal, Mo Baxter & Clayton 
Hannibal Trust Company Building Miller Building 
Carver, A. R.—Lakeland, Fla. 
Carver & Langston Creary, G. J—Omaha, Neb. 
Cary, G H.—Detroit, Mich — ; si 
ae yy * Gok etron, Sich. Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Association 
Ford Building Cleary, Horan & Skutt 


Case, CLARENCE T.—St. Louis, Mo. CLENNON, EucENE M.—Boston, Mass. 


Case. Voyles & Stemmler Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Company 


Boatmen’s Bank Building 10 Post Office Square 
Cason, Frep W.—Miami, Fla. C.iiFForD, CLARK M.—St. Louis, Mo. 
Seybold Building Lashley, Lashley, Miller & Clifford 


CatHey, Maurice—Paragould, Ark. 705 Olive Street 
General Counsel, Farmers Home Mutual Fire Curve, Eart—Lincoln, Neb. 
‘Ins. Co. Hall, Cline & Williams 
Kirsch & Cathey First National Bank Building 
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Cosourn, Frank M.—Toledo, Ohio 
Welles, Kelsey, Cobourn & Harrington 
Ohio Building 

Cocxritt, J. Mitcuerr—Little Rock, Ark. 
Cockrill, Armistead & Rector 
Pyramid Building 

Copy, WEeLtBorn B.—Atlanta, Ga. 

Hirsch, Smith, Kilpatrick, Clay & Cody 
Hurt Building 
Coe, Laurence S.—Rice Lake, Wis. 
Coe & Cameron 
Jocobson Block 
Coren, THomas M.—Chicago, IIl. 


President, Security Mutual Casualty Co. 


506 South Wabash Avenue 
Core, Cuartes J.—Toledo, Ohio 
Kirkbride, Cole & Frease 
Spitzer Building 
Cote, Maurice Y.—Atlantic City, N. J. 
Cole & Cole 
Guarantee Trust Building 
Core, Rosert L., Sr.—Houston, Tex. 
Cole, Patterson & Cole 
Citizens State Bank Building 
*Core, Rosert L., Jr—Houston, Texas 
Cole, Patterson & Cole 
Citizens State Bank Bldg. 
CoLeMAN, FLETCHER B.—Bloomington, IIl. 
State Farm Mutual Insurance Co. 
State Farm Mutual Building 


Cotmery, Harry W.—Topeka, Kas. 


General Counsel, Pioneer Nat'l. Life Ins. Co. 


National Bank of Topeka Building 


Comss, HucnH D.—Baltimore, Md. 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


Conners, JoHN J., Jr—Albany, N. Y. 
Ainsworth & Sullivan 
State Bank Building 


*ConraD, GeorcE D.—Harrisburg, Va. 
Conrad & Conrad 
First National Bank Building 
Conway, JAMes D.—Hastings, Neb. 
Blackledge & Conway 
Tribune Building 


ConweELL, JosePpH S.—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pepper, Bodine, Stokes & Schoch 
Land Title Building 


Coox, Rosert A. B.—Boston, Mass. 
Phipps, Durgin & Cook 
75 Federal Street 


Cootey, ArtHuR E.—San Francisco, Cal. 
Cooley, Crowley & Supple 
206 Sansome Street 


Cooper, Georce J.—Detroit, Mich. 


Asst. General Counsel, Michigan Mutual Lia- 


bility Co. 
163 Madison Avenue 


Cooper, Harry P., Jr.—Indianapolis, Ind 
G. C., Farmers Mutual Liab. Co. 
2105 N. Meridian St. 


Coorer, THomas D.—Burlington, N. C. 
Cooper, Curlee & Sanders 
Security National Bank Building 


Core, KennetH B.—Canton, Ohio 
Lynch, Day, Pontius & Lynch 
First National Bank Building 

Corsitt, James H.—Suffolk, Va. 
National Bank of Suffolk Building 

CoreTTE, Rosert D.—Butte, Mont. 
Corette & Corette 
Hennessy Building 

Cotter, Ricuarp J.—Boston, Mass. 
Warner, Stackpole & Bradloe 
84 State Street 

Coutt, JosepH—Newark, N. J. 
Coult, Satz & Tomlinson 
60 Park Place 

CoutTer, CLarK C.—Detroit, Mich. 
Penobscot Building 

Covincton, J. A. Jr.—Meridian, Miss. 
Jacobson, Snow & Covington 
Threefoot Building 

Cox, BerKELEy—Hartford, Conn. 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 
151 Farmington Avenue 

Cox, Gorpon V.—Bismarck, N. D. 
Cox & Cox 
Little Building 


Cox, L. C—New York City . 
Great American Indemnity Company 
1 Liberty Street 


Cox, Wr11am H. D.—Newark, N. J. 
Cox & Walburg 
11 Commerce Street 

Craic, Irvin G.—Richmond, Virginia 


Hunton, Williams, Anderson, Gay & Moore 


Electric Building 


CrAIcE, Kerr—Salisbury, N. C. 
Craige & Craige 
119 Lawyers Row 
Crane, Ltoyp T.—Saginaw, Mich. 
Crane & Crane 
Second National Bank Building 
Crane, Wrrr1am E.—Saginaw, Mich. 
Crane & Crane 
Second National Bank Building 
Crawrorp, Miro H.—Detroit, Mich. 


Lightner, Crawford, Sweeny, Dodd & Mayer 


Dime Savings Bank Building 
CrENSHAW, Fires—Montgomery, Ala. 
First National Bank Building 
CrENSHAW, Jack—Montgomery, Ala. 
First National Bank Building 
Crwer, Joe, Jr.—Los Angeles, Cal. 
650 S. Spring Street 
Crites, E. D—Chadron, Neb. 
E. D. & F. A. Crites 
Lock Box 1276 
CrossMAN, RayMonp M.—Omaha, Neb. 
Brown, Crossman, West, Barton & Fitch 
First National Bank Building 


Crowe, V. P.—Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Embry, Johnson, Crowe & Tolbert 
First National Bank Building 


*CROWNOVER, ARTHUR, JR.—Nashville, Tenn 
Hickerson, McCary & Crownover 
Third National Bank Building 
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Crum, B. P.—Montgomery, Ala. 
Steiner, Crum & Weil 
First National Bank Building 


Cryan, Harry E.—Boston, Mass. 
Cryan, Shaw & Bradley 
33 Broad Street 


Cutt, Frank X.—Cleveland, Ohio 
Hauxhurst, Inglis, Sharp & Cull 
Bulkley Building 


Cummins, Ray E.—St. Paul, Minn. 
Cummins & Cummins 
Minnesota Building 

Curt, JosepH R—Wheeling, W. Va. 
Erskine, Palmer & Curl 
Riley Law Building 


Curren, Ray W.—Kansas City, Mo. 
R. A. Long Building 


Curtis, CHartes E.—Leroy, Ohio 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Company 


*CurtTis, Henry B.—New Orleans, La. 
Curtis, Hall & Foster 
Marine Building 


Curtis, L. R.—Louisvil'e, Ky. 
Marion E. Taylor Building 


CurTNER, CLIFFORD R.—Dayton, Ohio 
Third National Building 


CusHMAN, Epwarp H.—Philadelphia, Pa. 
125 S. Broad Street 


D 


Daccett, C. E.—Marianna, Ark. 
Daggett & Daggett 
Daggett Building 
Datton, Carter—High Point, N. C 
Dalton & Myers 
Security Bank Building 
Datzett, R. D.—Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Dalzell, McF-ll & Pring'e 
450 Fourth Avenue 
DAMMANN, J. Francts—Chicago, Ill. 
Wilson & Mcllvaine 
120 West Adams Street 
Dantet, C. Erskine—Spartanburg, S. C. 
Daniel & Russell 
Cleveland Law Building 
DanteLt, Topp—Philadelphia, Pa. 


Vice President, Keystone Auto. Club Cas. Co. 


1420 Walnut Street 

Davenport, Leroy BenyaMiIn—Cleveland, Ohio 
McKeehan, Merrick, Arter & Stewart 
Terminal Tower 

Davipson, W. C., K. C—Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Lumsden Building 

Davis, Frep L.—Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Ambler, McCluer & Ambler 
P. O. Box 311, 306 Juliana Street 

Davis, LEonarpD H.—Norfolk, Va. 
White, Guy & Davis 
Citizens Bank Building 


Davis, LinpseEy M.—Nashville, Tenn. 
Trabue, Hume & Armistead 
American Trust Building 
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Davis, Ronatp L.—Monroe, La. 
Theus, Grisham, Davis & Leigh 
Bernhardt Building 
Davis, STEPHEN T.—Winchester, Ky. 
Benton & Davis 
Dawson, Cartes I.—Louisville, Ky. 
Woodward, Dawson & Hobson 
Kentucky Home Life Building 
Dawson, Joun G.—Kinston, N. C. 
Branch Banking & Trust Co. Building 
DeJARNETTE, H. Rem~—Miami, Fla. 
McKay, Dixon & DeJarnette 
First National Bank Building 
DeLacy, G. L.—Omaha, Neb. 
Kennedy, Holland, DeLacy & Svoboda 
City National Bank Building . 
Dempsey, Peter E.—Columbus, Ohio 
Knepper, White & Dempsey 
5 East Long Street 
Dempsey, Ray C.—Oshkosh, Wis. 
Bouck, Hilton & Dempsey 
First National Bank Building 
DENMEAD, GARNER W.—Baltimore. Md. 
V. P. & General Counsel, New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company 
Denson, N. D.—Opelika, Ala. 
Denson & Denson 
Dent, Louis Lee—Chicago, III. 
Dent, Weichelt & Hampton 
1111 The Rookery 
Dent, Louis Linton—Chicago, IIl. 
Room 1016, 209 S. LaSalle 
Dent, Rosert L.—Vicksburg, Miss. 
Dent, Robinson & Ward 
Merchants National Bank Building 
DetTweILer, GeorceE H.—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lewis Tower 
DevutscH, FreperIcK M.—Norfolk, Neb. 
0119 South Fourth Street 


Devine, Maurice F.—Manchester, New Hampshire 
Devine & Tobin 
Bell Building, 922 Elm Street 


Devore, RosertT W.—Lincoln, Neb. 
Peterson & Devoe 
Bankers Life Building 


Dew, W. Braxton—Hartford, Conn. 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 


Dickie, J. Rov—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dickie, Robinson & McCamey 
Grant Building 


DreuMm, Ertis RAyMonp—Cleveland, Ohio 
Klein & Diehm 
Union Trust Building 


Draonp, Hersert F.—New York City 
Caverly, Dimond, Barton & Dwyer 
Supervising Atty., Fidelity & Cas. Co. 
27 Cedar Street 

DrveEn, Rospert E.—Syracuse, New York 


Bond, Schoeneck & King 
State Tower Building 


DinKeEtspreL, Martry J.—San Francisco, Cal. 
Dinkelspiel & Dinkelspiel 
333 Montgomery Street 
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Divetsess, Harotp L.—Phoenix, Ariz. ; 
Gust, Rosenfeld, Divelbess, Robinette & Coolidge 
Professional Building 

Dix, Ftoyp E.—Terre Haute, Ind. 

Dix & Dix 
Star Building 

Dixon, James A.—Miami, Fla. 
McKay, Dixon & DeJarnette 
First National Bank Building 

Dossins, R. F.—Champaign, III. 
Dobbins, Dobbins, Barr & Thomas 
First National Bank Building 

Dopp, Lester P.—Detroit, Mich. 

Lightner, Crawford, Sweeny, Dodd & Mayer 
Dime Bank Building 

Dopson, Torrey DeEWi1tr—New York City 

Atty., Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
1 Madison Avenue. 

Doran, M. Epwarp—South Bend, Ind. 
Doran, Manion & Dempsey 
Union Trust Building 

Dorsett, J. Dewey—New York City 
Manager Casualty Dept. 

Association of Casualty & Surety Executives 
60 John Street 
Dortcu, Wm. B.—Gadsden, Ala. 
Dortch, Allen & Dortch 
Doren, Rocer D.—Chicago, II. 
Dent, Weichelt & Hampton 
209 South LaSalle Street 


Dovucuerty, GLENN R.—Milwaukee, Wis. 
Empire Building 


Dovucnerty, JoHn E.—York, Neb. 
Kirkpatrick, Good & Dougherty 
First National Bank Building 

Dovctas, RicHarp L.—St. Joseph, Mo. 
Brown, Douglas & Brown 
Tootle-Lacy Bank Building 

Downs, Joun W.—Boston, Mass. 
Insurance Federation of Saeeninnatte 
11 Beacon Street 

Downs, WALTER W.—Hartford, Conn, 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 

Doytze, Lewis R.—Lincoln, Neb. 
Sharp Building 

Doy te, Louris C.—Boston, Mass. 
Badger, Pratt, Doyle & Badger 
53 State Street 

Drake, Hervey J.—New York City 
Counsel, Association of Casualty and Surety 

Executives 

60 John Street 

DRIEMEYER, HeNry—East St. Louis, III. 
Pope & Driemeyer 
24 North Main Street 

Driscott, JoHn GERALD, Jr—San Diego, California 
Gray, Cary, Ames & Driscoll 
Bank of America Building 

Duckett. O Bowr, Jr—Baltimore, Md 
Hargest, LeViness. Duckett & McGlannan 
Munsey Building 

Duptey, J. B—Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Dudley, Hyde, Duvall & Dudley 
Ramsey Tower 
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Duxe, W. E.—Charlottesville, Va. 
Duke & Duke 
Court Square Building 

Dutty, Frank E.—Hartford, Conn. 
Travelers Insurance Company 
700 Main Street 

DuMow tn, L. St. M.—Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
Tiffin, Russell, DuMoulin & Brown 
850 Hastings Street, West 

Dunn, Evans—Birmingham, Ala. 
Bowers & Dunn 
Comer Building 

*Dunn, Ratpo P.—Washington, D. C. 
Woodward Building 

Duwn, RicHarp JosEpH—Boston, Mass. 
Dunn, Scannell & Roberts 
260 Tremont Street 

Duove, Henry—Los Angeles, Cal. 
Walker, Adams & Duque 
440 I. N. Van Nuys Bldg. 

DurFEE, CarListeE—Chicago, IIl. 
Lord, Bissell & Kadyk 
135 S. LaSalle Street 

DurHaM, F. H——Minneapolis, Minn. 
Durham & Swanson 
Northwestern Bank Building 

Dutton, W. L.—Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Iowa Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 
512 Second Avenue, East 


*Dyer, Davy W.—Miami, Fla. 
Batchelor & Dyer 
Ingraham Building 


*Dysarp, W. H.—Ashland, Ky. 
Dysard & Dysard 
Second National Bank Building 


E 


Eacer, Henry I.—Kansas City, Mo. 
Michaels, Blackmar, Newkirk, Eager & Swanson 
Commerce Building 
Eacer, Pat H., Jr.—Jackson, Miss. 
Watkins & Eager 
Standard Life Building 


EarNEST, Rosert L.—West Palm Beach, Fla 
Earnest & Lewis 
Guaranty Building 


EccERMAN, D. G.—Seattle, Wash. 
Eggerman, Rosling & Williams 
Exchange Building 


EKern, Herman L.—Chicago, III. 
Ekern, Meyers & Matthias 
1 N. LaSalle Street 


Ex.iott, Crirrorpv W.—Middletown, Ohio 
First American Building 


Ety, WayNnE—St. Louis, Mo. 
Commerce Building 


Empry, JonN—Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Embry, Johnson, Crowe & Tolbert 
First National Bank Building 


Emery, Norman A.—Youngstown, Ohio 
Harrington, Huxley & Smith 
Mahoning Bank Building 
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Emison, Ewrnc—Vincennes, Ind. 
Emison & Emison 
Vincennes Savings Building 
EmMMERT, Duptey O’Ngeat—Antigo, Wis. 
Gruber Building 
Estabrook, Husert A.—Dayton. Ohio 
Estabrook, Finn & McKee 
Mutual Home Building 
Evans, THos. A.—Memphis, Tenn. 
Evans, Evans & Creson 
Bank of Commerce Building 
Evans, Watter G.—New York City 
Evans & Rees 
220 Broadway 
Eyster, Cuas. H.—Decatur, Ala. 
Eyster & Eyster 
Eyster Building 


F 


FaRABAUGH, GALLITZEN A.—South Bend, Ind 
Farabaugh, Pettengill & Chapleau 
Union Trust Building 

FARBER, JoHN A.—Omaha, Neb. 
Service Life Insurance Company 

Farr, Donato L.—Eau Claire, Wis. 
Drummond Building 

FaupE, JoHn Paut—Hartford, Conn. 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 
151 Farmington Ave. 

FAULKNER, PHirrp H.—Keene, N. H. 
General Counsel, National Grange Mutual Lia 

Ins. Co. 

5 St. James Street 

*FELLERS, JAMES D.—Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Ames, Monnet, Hayes & Brown 
First National Building 

FENNEMORE, H. M.—Phoenix, Ariz. 
Fennemore, Craig, Allen & Bledsoe 
Phoenix National Bank Building 

FENNER, CHARLES PAyNeE, Jr—New Orleans, La 
Montgomery, Montgomery & Fenner 
Maritime Building 

Fercuson, Cuester H.—Tampa, Fla. 
McKay, Macfarlane, Jackson & Ramsey 
Maas Office Building 

Fercuson, D. Nem—Ocala, Fla. 
Professional Building 

Fietp, Ertas—Boston, Mass. 
Brown, Field & McCarthy 
15 State Street 

Fretp, Ricnarp H.—Boston, Mass. 
Brown, Field & McCarthy 
15 State Street 

Fretps, Ernest W.—New York City 
Asst. Gen. Counsel, U. S. Guarantee Co 
90 John Street 

Fiyn, Wrtt1aM A.—Toledo, Ohio 
Edison Building 

Fiyney, J. A—xXenia, Ohio 
Miller & Finney 
Allen Building 

FisHER, CLETUS A.—New Philadelphia, Ohio 
Fisher, Limbach, Smith & Renner 
The Ohio Savings & Trust Building 
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FisHer, Witt1AM—Pensacola, Fla. 
Fisher & Fisher 
American National Bank Building 
*FIsHER, WILLIAM, Jr.—Pensacola, Fla. 
Fisher & Fisher 
American National Bank Building 
Fitcu, CHEster P.—Portsmouth, Ohio 
Miller, Searl & Fitch 
Masonic Tempie Building 
FirzGERALD, Epmunp—Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
305 State Street 
FitzHucu, Scott—Memphis, Tenn. 
Columbian Mutual Insurance Co. 
Columbian Mutual Tower 
FLEMING, Epwarp E.—Miami, Fla. 
Ingraham Building 
Fretcuer, A. J.—Raleigh, N. C. 
Odd Fellows Building 
FLETCHER, Wi1LL1AM H., Jr.—Jamestown, New York 
G. C., Empire State Mutual Life Ins. Co 
Fenton Building 
Fiynn, James F.—Sandusky, Ohio 
Flynn, Frohman, Buckingham, Py & Kruse 
Masonic Temple 
Fotey, Frank D.—Columbus, Ga. 
Foley & Chappell 
Columbus Bank & Trust Co. Building 
Forey, Geratp T.—Newark, N. J. 
Foley & Francis 
11 Commerce Street 
Fotey, Micnae, A.—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Girard Trust Building 


Fotts, Ausrey F.—Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Thomas, Folts & Brown 
James Building 


Forp, Byron Epwarp—Columbus, Ohio 
Vorys, Sater, Seymour & Pease 
52 East Gay Street 

Foster, ALEXANDER, Jr—New York City 
Association of Casualty & Surety Executives 
60 John Street 

Foster, Joun C.—New Orleans, La. 
Curtis, Hall & Foster 
Marine Building 

Foster, Joun E.—Columbus, Ohio 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto Ins. Co. 
246 N. High Street 

Fow.er, Copy—Tampa, Florida 
Citizens Building 

Fowter, Rex H.—Des Moines, Iowa 
Bradshaw, Fowler, Proctor & Fairgrave 
Crocker Building 

Fox, Epwarp J., Jr.—Easton, Pa. 
Fox & Fox 
Easton Trust Building 

Fox, Wrmer T.—Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Fox & Fox 
Citizens Trust Building 

FRANCIS, JoHN J.—Newark, N. J. 
Foley & Francis 
11 Commerce Street 

Francis, MarsHALL H.—Steubenville, Ohio 
Smith, Francis & Irvine 
Sinclair Building 
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FRANKLIN, J. A—Fort Myers, Fla. 
Henderson & Franklin 
Collier Building 

Fraser, Writ1am C.—Omaha, Neb. 
Crofoot, Fraser, Connolly & Stryker 
Omaha National Bank Building 


FraTER, GEorcE E.—Columbus, Ohio 
Vorys, Sater, Seymour & Pease 
52 E. Gay Street 
Frazer, JAMES N.—Atlanta, Ga. 
Powell, Goldstein, Frazer & Murphy 
Citizens & Southern National Bank Bldg. 
FREEMAN, JoHN H.—Houston, Tex. 
Fulbright, Crocker & Freeman 
State National Bank Building 
FREEMAN, Manton A.—New York City 
Hamilton & Freeman 
100 Broadway 
Freeman, WM. H.—Minneapolis, Minn. 
Freeman & King 
Northwestern Bank Building 
Frost, Norman—Washington, D. C. 
Frost, Myers & Towers 
Hibbs Building 
Fry, W. Watrtace—Mexico, Mo. 
Fry & Edwards 
123 East Jackson Street 
*FULCHER, Epwin Dent—Augusta, Ga. 
Bussey & Fulcher 
Southern Finance Building 
Futter, Frep E.—Toledo, Ohio 
Welles, Kelsey, Cobourn & Harrington 
Ohio Building 


G 


Gapsots, Emrmren, K. C._—Montreal, Que., Canada 
Beaubein, Gadbois & Dufresne 
84 Notre Dame Street, East 

GALBRAITH, JAMES W.—Mansfield, Ohio 
Farmers Bank Building 

GALLAGHER, Donatp—Albany, N. Y. 
Brown & Gallagher 
11 North Pearl Street 

*GALLAGHER, Epwarp Paut—lIndianapolis, Ind. 
General Counsel, American States Ins. Co. 
542 North Meridian Street 


GALLAGHER, LASHER Barrtincton—Los Angeles, Cal. 


458 South Spring Street 
GaMsrELL, E. SmytHe—Atlanta,: Ga. 
Gambrell & White 
Citizens & Southern Building 
GANTNER, GeorcE—St. Louis, Mo. 
Asst. General Counsel, Utilities Insurance Co. 
407 N. Eighth Street 
Garrison, Maynarp—Los Angeles, Calif. 
Betts & Garrison 
433 S. Spring Street 


Garrity, STANLEY—Kansas City, Mo. 
McCune, Caldwell & Downing 
Fidelity Building 

Garvey, JosepH M.—St. Joseph, Mo. 
Stringfellow & Garvey 
11 Donnell Court 
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Gates, Casstus E.—Seattle, Wasb. 
Bogle, Bogle & Gates 
Central Building 

Gates, Louis R.—Kansas City, Kansas 
Commerce National Bank Bldg. 

Gay, Coreman—Austin, Texas. 
Norwood Building 

Gay, THomas Benyamin—Richmond, Virginia 
Hunton, Williams, Anderson, Gay & Moore 
Electric Building 

GenrICH, Frep W.—Wausau, Wis. 
Genrich & Genrich 
P. O. Box 295 


Grorce, Herman N.—Youngstown, Ohio 
Mahoning Bank Building 


Gritsert, Cart H.—Sante Fe, N. M. 
A. B. Renehan Building 


GittesPre, Louis F.—Springfield, Il. 
Gillespie, Burke & Gillespie 
Reisch Building 

GrtteTTE, Lewis R.—Minneapolis, 
Gillette & Meagher 
First Nat’l] Soo-Line Building 

*GinspuRG, GeorcE J.—Alexandria, La. 
Commercial Bank Building 

Gist, Howarp B.—Alexandria, La. 
Gist & Thornton 
Guaranty Bank Building 


Gieason, GAy—Boston, Mass. 
G. C. Employers Liab. Assur. Corp. 
110 Milk Street 


G.eysTEEN, J. C—Sioux City, Iowa 
Gleysteen, Harper & Sinclair 
615 Trimble Building 

Gtover, Roy H.—Great Falls, Mont. 
Cooper, Stephenson & Glover 
First National Bank Building 


Goppin, Joun C.—Richmond, Va. 
Shewmake, Gary, Hardy & Goddin 
1203 State Planters Bank Building 

GotpsmitH, Kart—Pierre, S. D. 
Martens & Goldsmith 
Pierre National Bank Building 


Goocu, J. A. (Tivy)—Fort Worth, Texas 

Cantey, Hanger, McMahon, McKnight & 
Johnson 

Sinclair Building 

GoopaLe, CHartes F.—Boston, Mass. 
Asst. to General Counsel, 
American Mutual Liab. Insurance Co. 
142 Berkeley Street 


GoopEtt, Lester M.—Topeka, Kansas 
Wheeler, Brewster, Hunt & Goodell 
Columbian Building 

GoopHve, Epwrn L.—Gadsden, Ala. 
Goodhue & Lusk 
First National Bank Building 


Gorpon, Grorce L.—Kansas City, Mo. 
Beach, Gordon & Beach 
Fidelity Building 

Gorpon, Gurpon W.—Springfield, Mass. 
Vice Pres. & Legal Adviser, 
Monarch Life Insurance Co. 
31 Elm Street 


Minnesota 
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Gorton, Victor C.—Chicago, IIl. 
General Counsel, Allstate Insurance Co. 
20 North Wacker Drive 

GosHorn, H. Roox—Philadelphia, Pa. 
12 South 12th Street 

Gover, CHartes H.—Charlotte, N. C. 
Gover & Covington 
Law Building 

Grant, Cuartes H., K. C-——Edmonton, Alberta, Can 
Grant & Stewart 
McLeod Building 

Graves, R. B.—Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
Brazeau & Graves 
Mead-Witter Building 

Gray, Harry T.—Jacksonville, Fla. 
Marks, Marks, Holt, Gray & Yates 
Graham Building 

Greaves, P. D.—Gulfport, Miss. 
Leathers, Wallace & Greaves 
Hewes Building 

Green, ALFreD A.—Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Green & West 
220 South Beach Strect 

GREEN, CHARLES W.—Rochester, N. Y. 
Mann, Strang, Bodine & Wright 
Powers Building 

GREENE, Harry L.—Atlanta, Georgia 
Neely, Marshall & Greene 
Hurt Building 

Grette, Rosert C.—Madison, Wis. 
Grelle & Schlotthauer 
105 Monona Avenue 

GresHAM, Newton—Houston, Texas 
Wood, Gresham, McCorquodale & Martin 
Commerce Building 

Grimm, J. M.—Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Grimm, Elliott, Shuttleworth & Ingersoll 
Merchants National Bank Building 

Grissom, PinkNEy—Dallas Texas 
Thompson, Knight, Baker, Harris & Wright 
Republic Bank Building 

*Groce, Jose H—San Antonio, Texas 
Eskridge & Groce 
Smith-Young Tower 

Grooms, Hosart—Birmingham, Ala. 
Coleman, Spain, Stewart & Davies 
First National Building 

Gross, Danret J—Omaha, Nebraska 
Farm Credit Building 

Gruss, KennetH P.—Milwaukee, Wis. 
Quarles, Spence & Quarles 
828 North Broadway 

GuEsMER, ARNOLD L.—Minneapolis, Minn. 
Guesmer, Carson & MacGregor 
Roanoke Building 

Gurmer, James M.—Clarksburg (also Charleston) 

>. Vibe 2 

Steptoe & Johnson 
Union Bank Building 

GuInTHER, Rosert—Akron, Ohio 
Slabaugh, Sieberling, Huber & Guinther 
Second National Building 


Gunsy, GeorceE—Monroe, La. 
Sholars & Gunby 
Bernhardt Building 
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Guturir, THomas J.—Des Moines, Iowa 
Parrish, Guthrie, Watters, Colflesh & O’Brien 
Register and Tribune Building 

Guy, Rosert D.—K. C., Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
Guy, Chappell, Duvall & McCrea 
Electric Railway Building 


H 


*HABERMAN, Puititr W. Jr—New York City 
Trosk & Haberman 
40 Wall Street 

Haca, Ottver O.—Boise, Idaho 
Richards & Haga 
Idaho Building 

Harre, J. Russett—Newport, R. I. 
Sheffield & Harvey 
223 Thames Street 

Hatt, Arsert B—Dallas, Tex. 
Texas Bank Building 

Hatt, Rosert E.—Hartford, Conn. 
The Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 
151 Farmington Avenue 

Hatt, Roy F.—Rockford, Im. 
Hall & Dusher 
Rockford National Bank Building 

Hamericut, Georce T.—Lancaster, Pa. 
56 N. Duke Street 


Hamitton, E. BentteEy—Peoria, II. 
Hamilton, Black & Klatt 
Alliance Life Building 

Hammett, H. L.—New Orleans, La. 
Whitney Building 

Hammonp, J. Teprorp—Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Robinson Building 

Hampton, Joun P.—Chicago, IIl. 
Dent, Weichelt & Hampton 
209 South LaSalle Street 

Hamrick, Frep D.—Rutherfordton, N. C. 
Quinn, Hamrick & Hamrick 


Harvie, THORNTON—E] Paso, Tex. 
Jones, Hardie, Grambling & Howell 
Bassett Tower 
Harpin, Carvin Evans, Jr—Baton Rouge, La. 
Durett & Hardin 
Louisiana National Bank Bldg. 
*HARGRAVE, Hersert W. J.—New York, N. Y. 
Hargrave, Elbert & Mole 
68 William Street 
Harper, D. W.—Martin, Tenn. 
P. O. Box 485 
Harris, WALTER W.—Scranton, Pa. 
O’Malley, Hill, Harris & Harris 
Scranton Electric Building 
*Harrison, WALTER V.—Baltimore, Md. 
2606 Garrison Boulevard 
Hart, LAwrence E.—Madison, Wis. 
Wilkie, Toebaas, Hart, Kraege & Jackman 
111 South Hamilton Street 
HartTMan, CHARLES C.—Baltimore, Md. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. . 
227 St. Paul Street 


HartsHorn, Epwin S.—Asheville, N. C. 
Heazel, Hartshorn & Redmond 
Jackson Building 
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Hassett, WM. D.—Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rann, Brown, Sturtevant & Kelly 
M & T Building 

HavicHurst, James W.—Cleveland, Ohio 
Thompson, Hine & Flory 
Guardian Building 

Hawkins, KennetH B.—Chicago, IIl. 
Cassels, Potter & Bentley 
The Rookery 

Hawortn, Horace S.—High Point, N. C. 
Roberson, Haworth & Reese 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. Bldg. 

Hawxuourst, Ratpo R.—Chicago, II. 
Hawxhurst, Dawson & Hoban 
1 North LaSalle Street 

Hayes, Geratp P.—Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bendinger, Hayes & Kluwin 
735 North Water Street 

Haymonp, Frank C.—Fairmont, W. Va. 
Haymond & Haymond 
Haymond Building : 

Hearey, Epwry A.—Oakland, California 
Clark & Heafey 
Latham Square Building 

Hearp, Mannrnc W.—Hartford, Conn. 
690 Asylum Avenue 

HeEserT, Ferirx—Providence, R. I. 
Turks Head Building 

Hecker, Harotp F.—St. Louis, Mo. 
Leahy, Walther & Hecker 
506 Olive St., Room 1318 

*HEFFERNAN, Henry J.—Augusta, Ga. 
Marion Building 

HEmELBERG, R. W.—Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Heidelberg & Roberts 
Citizens Bank Building 


HEILMAN, FerpinaAnp D.—Saginaw, Mich. 
Heilman & Purcell 
Bearinger Building 


HeIskett, A. LoncstreET —Memphis, Tenn. 


Shepherd, Owen & Heiskell 
Sterick Building 

Heiss, Harotp C.—Cleveland, Ohio 
Keith Building 

Hemry, Lestre P.—Boston, Mass. 
American Mutual Lia. Ins. Co.. 
142 Berkeley Street 


HENpERSON, Epwarp—Ventura, California 
Henderson & Churchill 
Bank of America Building 


HENDERSON, JosEPH W.—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rawle & Henderson 
Packard Building 


Henprick, Leon F.—Jackson, Miss. 
Standard Life Building 


HENEGHAN, GeEorGE E.—St. Louis, Mo. 
Bishop, Claiborne & Heneghan 
418 Olive Street 
Hentey, Wirr11am S.—Hazlehurst, Miss. 
Henley, Jones & Woodliff 
Hennessy, Epwarp J.—Chicago, IIl. 
Schuyler & Hennessy 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 
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HENNINGER, ZENO F.—Butler, Pa. 
Henninger and Ehrman 
6 W. Diamond Street 

Henry, Dovucras—Nashville, Tenn. 
Tyne, Peebles, Henry & Tyne 
National Building 

Henry, E. A.—Little Rock, Ark. 
Barber & Henry 
Donaghey Building 

Henry, Joun A.—Utica, N. Y. 
Utica Mutual Insurance Co.. 
First National Bank Building 

HENsEL, Evcene L.—Columbus, Ohio 
8 East Long Street 

HERBERT, JAMES A.—Boston, Mass. 
665 Atlantic Avenue 

Heyi, Crarence W.—Peoria, IIl. 
Central National Bank Building 

HicBert, Jesse E.—La Crosse, Wis. 
Higbee & Higbee 
Linker Building 

Hicntower, H. G.—Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hightower & O’Brien 
Fourth National Bank Building 

*HILDEBRAND, RayMonp—Glendive, Mont. 
Hildebrand & Warren 

Hit; Harotp W.—Alexandria, La. 
Commercial Bank Building 

HrnsHaw, JosepH—Chicago, II. 
Hinshaw & Culbertson 
1 North LaSalle Street 


HiresHew, H. O..—Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Russell, Hiteshew, Adams & Randolph 
Box 510 


Hosson, J. P. Jr.—Pikeville, Ky. 
Harman, Francis & Hobson 
First National Bank Building 


Hosson, Rosert P—.Louisville, Ky. 
Woodward, Dawson & Hobson 
Kentucky Home Life Building 


Hocker, Lon, Jr.—St. Louis, Mo. 
Jones, Hocker, Gladney & Grand 
407 N. Sth Street 


Hocker, Lon O.—St. Louis, Mo.. 
Jones, Hocker, Gladney & Grand 
407 N. 8th Street 


Honces, Eart $.—Springfield, Ill. 
Hodges & Tragethon 
Ridgely Bank Building 

*HoLLAND, Frep N.—Denver, Colo. 
Berman & Holland 
University Building 

Hotianp, Rosert B.—Dallas, Texas 
Strasburger, Price, Holland, Kelton & Miller 
Gulf States Building 


Hotman, B. E.—Fayetteville, Tenn. 
Northeast Corner Public Square 

Hoitmes, ArTHUR C.—Baltimore, Md. 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company 


Hotmes, GeorcE Maynarp—Aberdeen, Miss. 
McFarland & Holmes 
133 Commerce Street 
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Hott, Francis M.=—Jacksonville, Fla. 
Marks, Marks, Holt, Gray & Yates 
Graham Building 

Hoopes, C. A—Marysville, Ohio 
Hoopes & Sanders 
127% West Fifth Street 

Horre, H. H.—Warren, Ohio 
Hoppe, Lea, Day & Ford 
Second National Bank Building 


Horn, Crrnton M.—Cleveland, Ohio 
McKeehan, Merrick, Arter & Stewart 
Terminal Tower 

*HorneR, J. M. Jr—Asheville, N. C. 
Jordan & Horner 
Jackson Building 

Howett, CHartes Coox—Jacksonville, Fla 
408 Consolidated Bldg. 


Howett, Epwarp—Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Abernathy & Howell 
First National Bank Building 
Howett, Wirt1am D.—Cleveland, Ohio 
Howell, Roberts & Duncan 
Guardian Building 
Hupsarp, Moses G., Jr.—Utica, N. Y. 
Fuller, Brown, Hubbard & Felt 
First National Bank Building 
HusBe.t, JaMEs F.—Utica, N. Y. 
Miller, Hubbell & Evans 
Mayro Building 
Hupson, Dovcras—Fort Scott, Kan. 
Marble Building 
Hupson, Roserts P.—Saulte Ste. Marie, Mich 
Hudson & Boates 
Adams Building 


Hucues, James W.—Los Angeles, Calif. 
Farmers Automobile Ins. Exchange 
4680 Wilshire Blvd. 


Hucues, Joun H.—Syracuse, N. Y. 
MacKenzie, Smith & Michell 
Onondaga County Savings Bank Bldg 

Hucus, Wricht—Wheeling, W. Va. 
Schmidt, Hugus & Laas 
Central Union Trust Building 

Hutt, James M., Jr—Augusta, Ga. 
Hull, Barrett, Willingham & Towill 
Southern Finance Building 

Hutt, Oscar C.—Detroit, Mich. 
Oxtoby, Robinson & Hull 
Dime Bank Building 

Hunt, Cartes L.—Concordia, Kas. 
Hunt & Baldwin 
202% West Sixth 

*Hunt, Joun H.—Topeka, Kansas 
Wheeler, Brewster, Hunt & Goodell 
Columbian Building 

Hunt, Rotto F.—Duluth, Minn. 
Hunt & Palmer 
Lonsdale Building 


Hunter, Jay T.—Peoria, IIl. 
Hunter, Kavanagh & McLaughlin 
Commercial Bank Building 


Hurtcuins, Frep S.—Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Hutchins & Parker 
Wachovia Bank Building 
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Hutcuinson, Paut E.—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Sherriff, Lindsay, Weis & Hutchinson 
Law & Finance Building 

Hutson, Cuas. T.—Seattle, Wash. 
Ballinger, Hutson & Boldt 
Hoge Building 

Hutton, Wrm11um E.—Denver, Col. 
Capitol Life Building 

Hyman, Wrr1r1am A—New York City 
151 William Street 

Hynes, Jonn F.—Des Moines, Iowa 
Employers Mutual Casualty Company 
210 7th Street 


I 


INGLE, JoHN J.—Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Ingle & Rucker 
Wachovia Bank Building 

*IRVINE, JoHN E.—Steubenville, Ohio 
Smith, Francis & Irvine 
Sinclair Building 


J 


Jackson, Forrest B.—Jackson, Miss. 
Jackson, Young & Friend 
Lampton Building 

Jackson, H. Cratr—Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Jackson, Fitzgerald & Dalm 
Hanselman Building 

*Jackson, J. KirkKMAN—Birmingham, Ala. 
Jackson & Rives 
Massey Building 

Jackson, THomas B.—Charleston, W. Va. 
Brown, Jackson & Knight 
Kanawha Valley Building 

Jackson, Wr11amM H.—Tampa, Fla. 
McKay, Macfarlane, Jackson & Ramsey 
P. O. Box 1531, 803 Maas Office Building 

*Jacosson, Howarp H.—Toledo, Ohio 
Openlander & Jacobson 
Bell Building 

JaInsen, Wirson C.—Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford Acc. & Ind. Co.. 
690 Asylum Street 

James, CHartes V.—Norwich, Conn. 
Brown & James 
Thayer Building 

James, J. B—Greenville, N. C. 
109 W. Third Street 

James, Murray G.—Wilmington, N. C. 
Carr, James & Carr 
Murchison Building 

Jameson, W. J.—Billings, Mont. 
Johnston, Coleman & Jameson 
Electric Building 

Jamison, Rosert H.—Cleveland, Ohio 
Bulkley Building 

January, SAMUEL _M.—Denver, Colo. 
Blount, January & Yegge 
Equitable Building 


Jennincs, CLayton F.—Lansing, Mich. 
Shields, Ballard, Jennings & Tabor 
Olds Tower 
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Jennincs, Date C.—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Berger Building 

Jounson, CHARLES Epwarp—Oklahoma City, Okla 
Embry, Johnson, Crowe & Tolbert 
First National Bank Building 

Jounson, Cray W.—Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fowler, Youngquist, Furber, Taney & Johnson 
Northwestern Bank Building 

Jounson, E. M.—Lumberton, N. C. 
Johnson & Timberlake 
Box 1097 

Jounson, F. Carter, Jr.—New Orleans, La. 
Porteous, Johnson & Humphrey 
American Bank Building 

Jounson, Lowett R.—Kansas City, Mo. 
Johnson & Davis 
412 Commerce Building 

Jounson, Russet, V.—Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Miley, Hoffman, Williams, France & Johnson 
First National Building 

Jounson, THomas L.—Asheville, N. C. 
Johnson, Rollins & Uzzell 
Jackson Building 

Jounston, Jonun E.—Greenville, S.. C. 
Franklin National Life Building 

Jones, ALBERT P.—Houston, Texas 
Baker, Botts, Andrews & Wharton 
Esperson Building 

Jones, C. BaxTter—Macon, Ga. 
Jones, Russell & Sparks 
Persons Building 

Jones, DEVANE K1nc—Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Jones, Dominick & McEachin 
Alston Buildinz 

Jones, JosepH Merrick—New Orleans, La. 
Canal Bank Building 

Jones, L. Barrett—Jackson, Miss. 
Lamar Building , 

Jorpan, Brrxetr F.—Gainesville, Fla. 
Jordan, Lazonby & Dell 
Baird Hardware Office Building 

Jorpan, Joun Y., Jr.—Asheville, N. C. 
Jordan & Horner 
Jackson Building 


K 


Kapyx, Davi J.—Chicago, Ill. 
Lord, Bissell & Kadyk 
135 South LaSalle Street — 
Kantn, Georce—Seattle, Wash. 
Kahin & Carmody 
Central Building 
KaHLeE, JAMEs S.—Bluefield, W. Va. 
P. O. Box 21 
KamMMeErR, ALFRED CHARLES—New Orleans, La. 
Rosen, Kammer, Wolff & Hopkins 
Hibernia Bank Building 
Karr, Day—Seattle, Wash. 
Karr & Gregory 
Room 1210, 1411 4th Avenue Building 
Karr, Payne—Seattle, Wash. 
Karr & Gregory 
Room 1210, 1411 4th Avenue Building 
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Kearney, J. L—Los Angeles, Calif. 
McConnell & Kearney 
Standard Oil Building 

Kearney, WILLIAM JAMES, Jr.—New Orleans, La. 
Christovich & Kearney 
American Bank Building 

Keere, ArtHur T.—New London, Conn. 
Geary, Davis & Keefe 
Dewart Building 

Keen, J. Vetma—Tallahassee, Fla. 
Keen & Allen 
Rose Printing Company Bldg. 

Keenan, THomas W.—Shenandoah, Iowa 
Keenan, Clovis & Sar 

Ketter, A. Bruce—Pittsburg, Kan. 
Keller, Malcolm & Burnett 
National Bank Building 

Ketter, Paut E.—Chicago, Il. 
Benefit Association of Railway Employees 
901 Montrose Avenue 

Kettey, Dean W.—Lansing, Mich. 
Kelley, Sessions, Warner & Eger 
Mutual Building 

Kettey, James E.—St. Paul, Minn. 
Bundlie Kelley & Finley 
Hamm Building 

Ketty, AmBrosE B.—Chicago, III. 
American Mutual Reinsurance Co. 
919 North Michigan Avenue 

Ketty, F. M.—Kingsport, Tenn. 
Kelly, Penn & Hunter 

Ketty, Frep H.—Mattoon, IIl. 
Craig & Craig 
1803 Broadway Avenue 


Ketty, Wm11am A.—Akron, Ohio 
Waters, Andress, Wise, Roetzel & Maxon 
First Central Tower 


Kemper, W. L.—Houston, Tex. 
Kemper, Hicks & Cramer 
Shell Building 


Kenuine, H. C.—Dubuque, Iowa 
Kenline, Roedell & Hoffmann 
Bank & Insurance Building 


Kennepy, Frank H.—Charlotte, N. C. 
Law Building 


KERNAN, WarNIcK J.—Utica, N. Y. 
Kernan & Kernan 
Devereaux Block 


Kerwin, James J.—Lowell, Mass. 
Kerwin & Gilbride 
Appleton Bank Building 


KETTERER, JoHN G.—Canton, Ohio 
Lynch, Day, Pontius & Lynch 
First National Bank Building 


Kier, A. E.—Madison, Wis. 
Stephens, Cannon, Kilmer & Cooper 
First Central Building 


Kinc, Atvin Otrs—Lake Charles, La. 
McCoy & King 
Weber Building 


Kinc, Bert—Wichita Falls, Tex. 
King, Dawson & Jones 
City National Bank Building 
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Kinc, Eart—Mempbhis, Tenn. 
King & King 
1st National Bank Building 

Kinc, Oriver K.—White Plains, N. Y 
King, Dart & Hood 
Bar Building 

KipLINcER, Joun H.—Rushville, Ind. 
American National Bank Building 


Kirk, A. D—Owensboro, Ky. 
Cary, Miller & Kirk 
221 St. Ann Street 

Kiser, H. J..—Wise, Va. 
First National Bank Building 

*KissaM, Leo T.—New York City 
Kissam & Hayden 
50 Broadway 

KisTNER, JoHN R.—Cleveland, Ohio 
Leader Building 

Kircu, Joun R.—Chicago, IIl. 
G. C., Security Mutual Cas. Co. 
506 S. Wabash Ave. 

KitTrELL, R. G.—Henderson, N.C. 
Perry & Kittrell 
Law Building 

*Kivett, Austin W.—Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dougherty, Arnold & Kivett 
Empire Building 

Kizer, B. H.—Spokane, Wash. 
Graves, Kizer & Graves 
Old National Bank Building 

Kraw, Apet—Wilmington, Del. 
DuPont Building 
1616 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kiety, RicHarp Henry—Sunbury, Pa. 
220 Market Street 

Kuve, M. A.—Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Majestic Building 

Ktuwiy, Joun A.—Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bendinger, Hayes & Kluwin 
735 N. Water Street 


Knepper, Wr111aM E.—Columbus, Ohio 
Knepper, White & Dempsey 
5 East Long Street 


Knicut, DEwev—Miami, Fla. 
Knight & Green 
Ingraham Building 


Knicut, Harry S.—Sunbury, Pa. 
Knight & Kivko 
Sunbury Trust Building 


Knicut, Wirt1am D.—Rockford, II. 
Forest City National Bank Building 


Know_es, Wirtt1am F.—Kansas City, Mo. 
Sprinkle & Knowles 
Dierks Building 

Knupson, Bennett O.—Albert Lea, Minn. 
Meighen, Knudson & Sturtz 
First National Bank Building 


Kocu, Roscoe R.—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Asst. Gen. Counsel, Insurance Co. of N. A.. 
1600 Arch Street 


Koenic, Frep G., Sr.— Birmingham, Ala 
London & Yancey 
Massey Building 
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Koontz, Paut G.—Kansas City, Mo. 
Warrick, Koontz & Hazard 
1415 Commerce Building 

Kortcen, Hector—New York City 
General Reinsurance Corporation 
90 John Street 

KraMer, Donatp W.—Binghamton, New York 
Kramer & Knight 
Security Mutual Bldg. 

Kraus, A. Watter—Baltimore, Md. 
American Building 

KREMER, THEODORE J.—Columbus, Ohio 
Knepper, White & Dempsey - 
5 East Long Street 

KRIsTELLER, Lionet P.—Newark, N. J. 
Kristeller & Zuker 
744 Broad Street 


Kuuns, Barton H.—Omaha, Neb. 
First National Bank Building 


L 


*LaBruM, J. Harry—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Conlen, LaBrum & Beechwood 
Packard Building 


Lacey, Ratpo B.—Detroit, Mich. 
Kerr, Lacey & Scroggie 
Dime Bank Building 


Lacoste, RoceEr—Montreal, Canada 
Lacoste & Lacoste 
221 St. James Street, West 


LaMs, Epwarp H.—Rochester, New York 
Webster, Lamb & Webster 
Union Trust Building 


LaMFroM, Leon B.—Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lamfrom, Tighe, Engelhard & Peck 
Bankers Building 


Lamkin, E. T.—Monroe, La: 
McHenry, Montgomery, Lamkin & Lamkin 
Bernhardt Building 


Lanpis, M. L.—Van Wert, Ohio 
Counsel, Central Manufacturers’ Mutual Ins. Co 
857 S. Washington Street 


Lanc, Syrvan—San Antonio, Texas 
Lang, Byrd, Cross & Lador. 
Alamo National Building 


LatHrop, Jon H.—Kansas City, Mo. 
Lathrop, Crane, Reynolds, Sawyer & Mesereau 
Fidelity Bank Building 


LaTIMER, J. WitmMer—Washington, D. C. 
Clephane, Latimer & Hall 
Investment Building 


Laws, ArtHuR H.—Denver, Col. 
Bartels, Blood & Bancroft 
University Building 

Lawton, James F.—Boston, Mass. 
Dunn, Scannell & Roberts 
260 Tremont Street 


LayMAN, J. R.—Elizabethtown, Ky. 


*Lazonsy, J. Lance—Gainesville, Fla. 
Jordan, Lazonby & Dell 
Baird Office Building 
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Leacuman, Neto L.—Dallas, Tex. 
Robertson, Leachman, Payne, Gardere & Lan- 
caster 
Republic Bank Building 
Leany, Joun S.—St. Louis, Mo. 
Leahy, Walther & Hecker 
Commerce Building 
Lee, Daviw F —Norwich, N. Y. 
Gallagher & Lee 
23 N. Broad Street 
Lee, Paut W.—Denver, Col. 
Lee, Shaw & McCreery 
First National Bank Building 
LEEDOM, Boyp—Rapid City, S. D. 
Philip & Leedom 
First National Bank Building 
Lertwicu, CHartes W.—Columbus, Ohio 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto Ins. Co. 
246 N. High Street 
LeRoy, J. Henry—Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Carolina Building 
LEsEMANN, Ratpo F.—East St. Louis, Ill. 
Baker, Lesemann, Kagy & Wagner 
Murphy Building 
Levi, Cryp—e R.—Ashland, Ky. 
Professional Arts Building 


Levin, Harry O.—Baltimore, Md. 
Union Trust Building 


Levin, SamMuEet—Chicago, II. 
105 South LaSalle Street 


LeViness, Cartes T., I1I—Baltimore, Md 
Hargest, LeViness, Duckett & McGlannan 
Munsey Building 


Levit, Bert W.—San Francisco, Cal. 
Long & Levit 
Merchants Exchange 


Levy, Apr1an F.—Galveston, Tex. 
Levy & Levy 
United States National Bank Building 


Levy, Leonarp B.—New Orleans, Louisiana 
Dufour, St. Paul & Levy 
Canal Building 


Lewis, R. K.—West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Earnest & Lewis 
Guaranty Building 


Lippon, WALKErR—Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Liddon & Fee 
205 S. Second Street 


Liry, A. J..—Baltimore, Md. . 
Maryland Casualty Company 


LiwsacH, ARTHUR L.—New Philadelphia, Ohio 
Fisher, Limbach, Smith & Renner 
The Ohio Savings & Trust Building 


Lipscoms, THomas E.—Cleveland, Ohio 
Thompson, Hine & Flory 
Guardian Building 


Lipscoms, W11L1amM—Dallas, Texas 
Malone, Lipscomb, White & Seay 
Southland Life Building 


Lirowicu, B. I.—Salina, Kas. 
Burch, Litowich & Royce 
United Life Building 
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LittLeton, Otiver W.—Baltimore, Md. 
Att’y, Claim Dept., Fidelity & Dep. Co. of Md 
Fidelity Building 

Livincston, Davm—San Francisco, Cal. 
Livingston & Livingston 
Russ Building 

Lioyp, Frank T., Jr—Camden, N. J. 
Starr, Summerill & Lloyd 
4th & Market Streets 

Lioyp, L. Duncan—Chicago, IIl. 

Lord, Bissell & Kadyk 

135 South LaSalle Street 

Locke, C. H., K. C.—Vancouver, B. C. 
Locke, Lane & Nicholson 
Rogers Building 

Locan, Greorce B.—St. Louis, Mo. 
Cobbs, Logan, Roos & Armstrong 
506 Olive Street 

Lonpon, J. L.—St. Louis, Mo. 

Leahy, Walther & Hecker 

Commerce Building 

Loomis, Ottver M.—South Bend, Ind. 
Loomis & Hartzer 
Odd Fellows Building 

Lowe, R. E.—Spokane, Wash. 

Danson, Lowe & Danson 

Paulson Building 

Lowry, Epwarp G., Jr.—Baltimore, Md. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 

P. O. Box 1228 

Lucas, Wi1LpER—St. Louis, Mo. 

Sullivan, Finley & Lucas 

1515 Ambassador Building 

Lunn, Joun A.—Baltimore, Md. 

V.-P. & General Attorney, Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. of Maryland and American Bonding Co 
of Baltimore 

Lusk, Joun A. Jr—Gadsden, Ala. 
Goodhue & Lusk 
First National Bank Building 

Lyon, CiirForp S.—Holyoke, Mass. 
Green, Bennett & Lyon 
56 Suffolk Street 


M 


MacCarter, WILLIAM J., Jn—Chester, Pa. 
Crozer Building 


MacGrenan, Neat—Hartford, Conn. 
Atty. Bond Claim Dept., 
Hartford Acc. & Indemnity Co. 
690 Asylum Avenue 


MacNamara, H. S.—Chicago, IIl. 
Asst. Gen. Counsel, Federal Life Ins. Co. 
168 North Michigan Avenue 


Mappin, Joun KeirH—Nashville, Tenn. 
Maddin, Bailey & i, addin 
Nashville Trust Building 

*Mapison, Greorce T.—Bastrop, La. 
Madison, Madison & Files 
P. O. Box 308 


Maptson, J. G.—Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Foster, Rice and Foster 
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MacuirE, Raymer F.—Orlando, Fila. 
Maguire & Voorhis 
Florida Bank Building 

Manoney, Wirtt1am B.—Portland, Maine 
120 Exchange Street 

Matone, RatpoH Watpo—Dallas, Texas 
Malone, Lipscomb, White & Seay 
Southland Life Building 

*MANIER, Mitter—Nashville, Tenn. 
Manier & Crouch 
Baxter Building 

Manier, Witt R., Jr.—Nashville, Tenn. 
Manier & Crouch 
Baxter Building 

Mann, Frank C.—Springfield, Mo. 
Mann & Mann 
Landers Building 

Marsre, Harry E.—Cincinnati, Ohio 
Marble & Vordenberg 
Union Central Building 

MarcHat, VerNoN L.—Greenville. Ohio 
Maher & Marchal 
140 West 4th Street 

MarKEL, Epwin C.—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gen. Atty. Gen. Acc. Fire & Life Assur. Corp 
414 Walnut Street 

Marker, H. E.—Greensburg, Pa. 
Marker & Rial 
Huff Building 

MarKHAM, J. Henson—Jacksonville, Fla. 
Osborne, Copp & Markham 
Barnett National ‘Bank Bldg. 

MarKLEy, Epwarp A.—Jersey City, N. J 
Collins & Corbin 
1 Exchange Place 

Marks, Sam R.—Jacksonville, Fla. 
Marks, Marks, Holt, Gray & Yates 
Graham Building 

Marks, Sumter D.—New Orleans, La. 
Spencer, Phelps, Dunbar & Marks 
United Fruit Company Building 

Marriner, Rurus S.—Washington, Pa. 
Marriner & Wiley 
Washignton Trust Building 

Marryott, FRANKLIN J.—Boston, Mass. 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
175 Berkeley Street 

Marsu, R. T.—Erie Pa. 
Marsh, Spaeder, Himebaugh & Baur 
Ariel Building 

MarsHatt, E. A—Huntington, W. Va. 
Fitzpatrick, Strickling & Marshall 
First Huntington National Bank Building 

Martin, CLARENCE E.—Martinsburg, W Va 
Martin, Seibert & Beall 
The Peoples Trust Building 

*MarTIN, FranK J.—Gadsden, Ala. 
Hood, Inzer, Martin & Suttle 
American National Bank Bldg. 

Martin, Georce D.—Lancaster, Ohio 
Beck, Drinkel & Martin 
Farmers & Citizens Bank Building 

Martin, Jonn B.—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Duane, Morris & Heckscher 
Land Title Building 
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Mason, Stevens T.—Detroit, Mich. 
Mason, Davidson & Mansfield 
National Bank Building 

Matues, Wm. C.—Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mathes & Sheppard 
458 South Spring Street 

MattrHews, Wm. M.—Dayton, Ohio 
Matthews & Matthews 
25 North Main Street 

Matz, EpmMunp L.—Bellaire, Ohio 
First National Bank Building 

Maurice, Stewart—New York City 
149 Broadway 

May, Atsert E.—Omaha, Neb. 
Swarr, May & Royce 
Keeline Building 

May, James B.—New York City 
American Surety Company 
100 Broadway 

May, Joun G., Jr.—Richmond, Va. 
May, Simpkins & Young 
Mutual Building 

May, Pure S.—Jacksonville, Fla. 
Crawford & May 
Lynch Building 

Mayer, CuHartes L.—Shreveport, La. 
Jackson & Mayer 
Giddens Lane Building 


Mayne, WatTeR R—St. Louis, Mo. 
Fordyce, White, Mayne, Williams & Hartman 
506 Olive Street 
Mays, Davin J.—Richmond, Virginia 
Tucker, Bronson, Satterfield & Mays 
4400 Hanover Ave. 


Meapor, Henry C.—Montgomery, Ala. 
Meador & Jones 
First National Bank Building 
MEHIGAN, Irvinc Patrick—Milwaukee, Wis 
Burns, Mehigan & Schoen 
208 E. Wisconsin Avenue 


Mertey, K. L.—Chicago, IIl. 
Asst. General Counsel, Federal Life Ins. Co. 
168 N. Michigan Ave. 


Merrett, C. F.—Indianapolis, Ind. 
Slaymaker, Merrell & Locke 
Consolidated Building 


Merritt, Epwarp F.—Skowhegan, Maine 
Merrill & Merrill 
Merrill Block 


Merritt, Hucw D.—Anniston, Ala. 
Merrill, Jones & Merrill 
Commercial National Bank Building 


Merritt, Richarp H.—Pensacola, Fla 
American National Bank Building 


MersHon, M. L.—Miami, Fla. 
Evans, Mershon & Sawyer 
Box 1390 


Meyers, ALLEN—Topeka, Kas. 
Baker & Meyers 
New England Building 


MicwaEet, Max—Athens, Ga. 
Green & Michael 
Southern Mutual Building 
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MicHaets, Witt1am C.—Kansas City, Mo. 
Michaels, Blackmar, Newkirk, Eager & Swanson 
Commerce Building 

MippLesrooxs, Grover—Atlanta, Ga. 
Bryan, Middlebrooks & Carter 
William Oliver Building 

Mnoam, ArtHur Y.—Jacksonville, Fla. 
Milam, McIlvaine & Milam 
Greenleaf Building 

Miter, Atex M.—Des Moines, Iowa 
Miller, Huebner & Miller 
Equitable Building 

Miter, CHARLES Carro~tt—Meridian, Miss. 
Wilbourn, Miller & Wilbourn 
Citizens National Bank Building 

Miter, J. Weston—Springfield, Mo. 
Landers Building 

Miter, VaucHNn—Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Miller, Miller & Martin 
Volunteer Life Building 


Mitts, BALLINGER—Galveston, Tex. 
Terry, Calvin & Mills 
Union Station Building 

Mitton, CuHartes C.—Worcester, Mass. 
340 Main Street 

MircHett, JaAMes E.—Bangor, Maine 
Eastern Trust Building 

Monnet, Criaupe—Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Ames, Monnet, Hayes & Brown 
First National Building 

*MoNTGOMERY, BRAINERD S.—New Orleans, La. 
Montgomery, Montgomery & Fenner 
Maritime Building 

Montcomery, Ricuarp B., Jr—New Orleans, La. 
Montgomery, Montgomery & Fenner 
Maritime Building 

Moore, BeNyAMIN ALLsToN—Charleston, S. C 
Moore & Mouzon 
One Broad Street 

Moore, Harry FranKiin—Washington, Pa. 
Moore & Gourley 
Washington Trust Building 

Moore, Jonn W. D.—Columbus, Ohio 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto Ins. Co. 
246 N. High Street 

Moore, LAwrENcE B.—Indianapolis, Indiana 
Slaymaker, Merrell & Locke 
Consolidated Building 

Moreneap, CHartES A.—Miami, Fila. 
Morehead & Pallot 
Ingraham Building 

Moreno, ArtHuR A.—New Orleans, La. 
Lemle, Moreno & Lemle 
Hibernia Bank Building 

Morrorp, JAMEs R.—Wilmington, Del. 
Marvel & Morford 
Delaware Trust Building 

Morcan, B. L.—Amarillo, Tex. 
Morgan, Culton, Morgan & Britain 
Oliver Eakle Building 

Morris, CHartes W.—Louisville, Ky. 
Marion E. Taylor Building 

Morris, Larry W.—Houston, Texas 
Sewell, Taylor, Morris & Connally 
Second National Bank Building 
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Morris, Lestre W.—Frankfort, Ky. 
Farmers Deposit Bank Building 

Morris, STANLEY C.—Charleston, W. Va. 
Steptoe & Johnson 
P. O. Box 1588 

Morrow, CHESTER F.—Baltimore, Md. 
Niles, Barton, Morrow & Yost 
Baltimore Life Building 

Morse, Rupert G—Kansas City, Mo.. 
Employers Reinsurance Corp. 
Insurance Exchange Building 

Morton, R. A. D.—El Paso, .Tex. 
First National Bank Building 


MoseMan, Epwarp—Detroit, Mich. 
640 Temple Avenue 


Moser, Henry S.—Chicago, II. 
Sonnenschein, Berkson, Lautmann, Levinson & 
Morse 
77 W. Washington Street 


Moser, W. Epwrn—St. Louis, Mo. 
Moser, Marsalek & Dearing 
Pierce Building 


Moses, Henry C—New York City 
Moses, Nehrbas & Tyler 
20 Pine Street 


Mosman, O. C.—Kansas City, Mo. 
Bryant Building 


*Mount, THomas F.—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rawle & Henderson 
Packard Building 


*Moyse, Herman—Baton Rouge, La. 
Laycock & Moyse 
Reymond Building 


Mupp, J. P.—Birmingham, Ala. 
Massey Building 


MuncarLt, Danter—Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Accident Fire & Life Assur. Corp., Ltd 
414 Walnut Street 


Murpuy, Davm A.—Kansas City, Mo. 
Harding, Murphy & Tucker 
Scarritt Building 


Murpuy, James R. (Ray)—New York City 
Association of Casualty & Surety Executives 
60 John Street 


Murpuy, Joseph B.—Syracuse, N. Y. 
Murphy, Mawhinney & Young 
State Tower Bvilding 

Murpuy, KennetH J.—Los Angeles, Cal. 
1033 South Hope Street 

Murray, CLAPHAM, Jr.—Baltimore, Md. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 

Murray, Georce C.—Sheldon, Iowa 
Security Investment Building 

Murray, James L.—Indianapolis, Ind. 
Murray & Mannon 
Insurance Building 

Muse, Leonarp G.—Roanoke, Va. 
Woods, Chitwood, Coxe & Rogers 
Boxley Building 

MuscraveE, Epcar—Des Moines, Iowa 
Whitfield & Musgrave 
Insurance Title Exchange Bldg. 
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Myers, FranK Hammett—Washington, D. C 
Frost, Myers & Towers 
723 15th St., N. W. 
Myers, S. P.—Racine, Wis. 
Thompson, Myers & Helm 
526 Monument Square 


Mc 


McAutsTer, Daviy I.—Washington, Pa. 
Hughes, McAlister & Zelt 
63 S. Main Street 


McCappen, J. E—Memphis, Tenn. 
Armstrong, McCadden, Allen, Braden & 
Goodman 
Commerce Title Building 


McCatt, Harry—New Orleans, La. 
Denegre, Leovy & Chaffe 
Whitney Building 


McCamey, Harorp E.—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dickie, Robinson & McCamey 
Grant Building 


*McCampsett, H. H. Jr—Knorxville, Tenn. 
Green, Webb, Bass & McCampbell 
Box 254 


McCary, Joe T.—Nashville, Tenn. 
Hickerson, McCary & Crownover 
Third National Bank Bldg. 


McCastin, Wm. R—Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Alexander, McCaslin & Cholette 
Peoples National Bank Building 


McCtratcuey, DeverEAUX F.—Atlanta Ga. 
Hirsch, Smith & Kilpatrick 
Hurt Building 


McComas, CHartes H.—Bel Air, Md. 


McComs, Epcar—Denver, Col. 
First National Bank Building 
McConnett, D. H.—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Law & Finance Building 
McCormick, Rosert M.—New York City 
McCormick & Eckel 
55 Liberty Street 
McCoy, CuHartes A—Lake Charles, La. 
McCoy & King 
Weber Building 
McDonatp, W. Percy—Memphis, Tenn. 
McDonald & McDonald 
Commerce Title Building 
McE raEvy, Joun, Jr—New York, N. Y. 
75 Fulton Street 
McFatt, Joun M.—Baltimore, Md. 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
McGinn, Denits—Escanaba, Mich. 
McGinn & Kueber 
1103 Ludington Street 
McGoucu, Paut J.—Minneapolis, Minn. 
Northwestern National Bank Building 
McGuer, Dan E., Jr—Nashville, Tenn. 
Aust, McGugin & Cochran 
American Trust Building 


McGuirk, James J. Jn—New York City 
G. C., Globe Indemnity Co. 
150 William Street 
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McHaney, Powett B.—St. Louis, Mo. 
General American Life Ins. Co. 
1501 Locust Street 

MclItvarne, Evcene T.—Jacksonville, Fla. 
Milam, McIlvaine & Milam 
Greenleaf Building 

McKay, Joun G.—Miami, Fla. 
McKay, Dixon & DeJarnette 
First National Bank Building 


McKetvey, W. R.—Seattle, Wash. 


Skeel, McKelvey, Henke, Evenson & Uhlmann 


Insurance Building 
McKintey, Wiri11m—Chicago, IIl. 
McKinley, Price & Quindry 
33 North LaSalle Street 
McLavucair, Evcene D.—Peoria, Illinois 
Hunter, Kavanagh & McLaughlin 
Commercial Merchants Bank Bldg. 


McLaurin, Corin Camppett—Calgary, Alb., Can 


Fenerty & McLaurin 
Insurance Exchange Building 
McLean, Dicxson—Lumberton, N. C. 
McLean & Stacy 
National Bank of Lumberton Building 
McLenpon, L. P.—Greensboro, N. C. 
Brooks, McLendon & Holderness 
Southeastern Building 
McLeop, Wit~t1am—Mobile, Ala. 
McCorvey, McLeod, Turner & Rogers 
Merchants National Bank Building 
McLovucaim, James J—New York City 
111 Broadway 
McMurry, W. F.—Paducah, Ky. 
McMurry & Reed 
Citizens Savings Bank Bldg. 
McNamara, Witt1am F.—Chicago, IIl. 
Fidelity & Casualty Company 
135 South LaSalle Street 
*McNEAL, Hartey J.—Cleveland, Ohio 
John H. McNeal and Harley J. McNeal 
Auditorium Building 
McNeat, Joun H.—Cleveland, Ohio 
1367 East 6th Street 
McNett, Watter—Ottumwa, Iowa 
McNett, Kuhns & Brown 
106 North Market Street 
McTicuHE, Desmonp J.—Norristown, Pa. 
Fox & McTighe 
319 Swede Street 


McVay, Don—Leroy, Ohio 
General Counsel, Ohio Farmers Ins. Co. 


N 


Naman, W. W.—Waco, Tex. 
Naman & Howell 
Amicable Building 


NANGLE, Joun J.—St. Louis, Mo. 
407 N. 8th Street 


NasH, Francis M.—Bradford, Pa. 
Nash & Mutzabaugh 
City Hall 


Navus, GreorceE M.—San Francisco, Calif. 
Alexander Building 
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*NAvVE, FreperIC G.—Tuscon, Ariz. 
Valley National Bank Bldg. 
NEALE, BEN M.—Springfield, Mo. 
Neale, Newman & Turner 

Woodruff Building 

NEELy, Epcar A.—Atlanta, Georgia 
Neely, Marshall & Greene 
Hurt Building 

NeEty, Rosert D.—Omaha, Neb. 
Dressler & Neely 
Brandeis Theater Building 


Netson, ArTHUR E.—St. Paul, Minn. 
Nelson, Mohan & Levy 
Pioneer Building 

Netson, P. H.—Columbia, S. C.. 
Nelson, Mullins & Grier 
Palmetto Building 


Netson, RosertT M.—Memphis, Tenn 
Columbian Mutual Tower 


Nessit, Frank F.—Washington, D. C. 
Nesbit, Pledger & Egerton 
Metropolitan Bank Building 


Nessitt, FRANK W.—Wheeling, W. Va. 
Nesbitt & Nesbitt 
Riley Law Building 


Nessitt, Russert G.—Wheeling, W. Va. 
Nesbitt & Nesbitt 
Riley Law Building 


Newman, Harriss—Wilmington, N. C. 
Murchison Building 


NicHots, Henry W.—New York City 
Vice-President and General Counsel] National 
Surety Corporation 
4 Albany Street 


NicHotson, Rosert J.—Youngstown, Ohio 
Mahoning Bank Building 


NICKERSON, PALMER R.—Baltimore, Maryland 
Due, Nickerson & Whiteford 
Title Building 

*NieHAUS, JOHN M., Jr—Peoria, IIl. 


Shurtleff & Niehaus 
Central National Bank Building 


Nites, Hersert G.—Fargo, N. D. 
Nilles, Oehlert & Nilles 
New Black Building 


Nix, Asrr—Athens, Ga. 
Erwin & Nix 
Southern Mutual Building 

Notan, Henry G.—Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
Bennett, Hannah & Sanford 
Lancaster Building 

Nott, Rosert M.—Marietta, Ohio 
Peoples Bank Building 

Noone, CuHartEs A.—Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Spurlock, Spears & Noone 
Chattanooga Bank Building 


NorMANN, Frank S.—New Orleans, La. 
Normann & Rouchell 
Hibernia Bank Building 

Notwacet, Leranp H.—Toledo, Ohio 
Marshall, Melhorn, Davies, Wall & Bloch 
Nicholas Building 
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Nucent, Tames E.—Kansas City, Mo. 
Morrison, Nugent, Berger & Johns 
Bryant Building 
Nutton, P. E.—Pittsburg, Kas. 
Nulton & Letton 
First National Bank Building 
NuttLe, Harorp C.—Baltimore, Md. 
Atty. Claim Dept., Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md 
Fidelity Building 


Oo 


O’Brien, MatrHew J.—Chicago, II. 
O’Brien & Hanrahan 
141 West Jackson Boulevard 
O’Connor, James H.—Syracuse, N. Y. 
State Tower Building 
Opvom, H. Tatsot—Greenwood, Miss. 
O’FarrEtL, Wrr1am T.—Charleston, W. Va 
Brown, Jackson & Knight 
Kanawaka Valley Building 
O’Hara, James M.—Utica, New York 
Foster Building 
and 117 W. Dominick Street 
Rome, New York 
Oxtver, AttEN—Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Oliver & Oliver 
Himmelberger-Harrison Building 
*OmaNn, RatpH—Topeka, Kas. 
Stone, McClure, Webb, Johnson & Oman 
National Bank of Topeka Building 
O’Ner1, Epwarp T.—Fond du Lac, Wis.. 
Duffy, Duffy & Hanson 
104 S. Main Street 

Ortanpo, SAMUEL P.—Camden, N. J. 
709 Market Street 

Orr, CHartes N.—St. Paul, Minn. 
Orr, Stark & Kidder 
Minnesota Building 

OssorneE, H. P.—Jacksonville, Fla. 
Knight, Adair, Cooper & Osborne 
Box 537 


O’SuLtivaN, J. Francis—Kansas City, Mo 
Gloyd Building 

Owens, Grover T.—Little Rock, Ark. 
Pyramid Building 


P 


Parmer, Ray G.—Duluth, Minn. 
Hunt & Palmer 
Lonsdale Building 


Park, ArtHuR A.—San Francisco, Calif. 
Worthington, Park & Worthington 
Russ Building 


ParKER, ALEX W.—Richmond, Va. 
Christian, Barton & Parker 
Mutual Building 


Parker, Leo B.—Kansas City, Mo. 
Parker & Knipmeyer 
900 'Waltower Building 


PARNELL, ANDREw W.—Appleton, Wisconsin 
Benton, Bosser, Becker & Parnell 
115 N. Appleton St. 
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Parry, R. P—Twin Falls, Idaho 
Walters, Parry & Thoman 
First National Bank Building 

Patrerson, J. B.—Wichita, Kan. 
Hershberger, Patterson & Hook 
Union National Bank Building 

Patrerson, W. E.—Prescott, Ariz. 
Patterson & Eastvald 
First National Bank Building 

*PayNE, Ropert G.—Dallas, Tex. 
Robertson, Leachman, Payne, Gardner & 

Lancaster 

Republic Bank Building 

PEEBLES, JAMES McApen—Nashville, Tenn. 
Tyne, Peebles, Henry & Tyne 
National Building 

Peccrirt, DeELANcEy—Hartford, Conn. 
Pelgrift & Blumenfeld 
49 Pearl Street 

PenperR, Wm. C.—Norfolk, Va. 
Pender & Robertson 
Western Union Building 

Pentecost, F. J.—Henderson, Ky 
Pentecost & Dorsey 
Ohio Valley Banking & Trust Building 

Perry, BENNETT H.—Henderson, N. C. 
Perry & Kitrell 
Law Building 

Perry, Eucene D.—Des Moines, Iowa 
Stipp, Perry, Bannister & Starzinger 
Bankers Trust Building 

PetRINI, JAMES—Bakersfield, Calif. 
Borton, Petrini, Conron & Borton 
Professional Building 

Pettus, E. W.—Selma, Ala: 
Pettus & Fuller 

Prau, Wrrt1am E.—Youngstown, Ohio 
Union National Bank Building 


Puetan, Tuomas N. K. C.—Toronto, Ontario. Can 


Phelan, Richardson, O’Brien & Phelan 
Federal Building 
Pickens, Owen—Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pickens, Gause, Gilliom & Pickens 
Fletcher Trust Building 
PickrEL, Wm. G.—Dayton, Ohio 
Pickrel, Schaeffer & Eberling 
Union Trust Building 
Prerce, Ctayton B.—Oklahoma City, Okla 
Pierce & Rucker 
First National Bank Building 
Pierson, WELCOME D.—Oklahoma City, Okla 
Short & Pierson 
First National Building 
*Pike, Mires N.—Reno. Nev. 
Ayres, Gardiner & Pike 
P. O. Box 2465 
Pirntz, Netson R.—Albany, N. Y. 
Ainsworth & Sullivan 
State Bank Building 
Pirts, J. L—Alexandria, La. 
Stafford & Pitts 
Guaranty Bank Building 


*Pitts, Wirt1am McLean—Selma, Ala. 
Pitts & Pitts 
100814 Water Avenue 
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Pratz, Henry A.—Lansing, Mich. 
Wolverine Insurance Company 
Praucue, S. W.—Lake Charles, La. 
Plauche & Plauche 
Weber Building 
*PLEDGER, CHARLES E., Jr.—Washington, D. C 
Nesbit, Pledger & Edgerton 
Metropolitan Bank Building 
Porsson, Louis J.—Wilmington, N. C. 
Poisson & Campbell 
Tide Water Building 
Ponp, Puirrep—New Haven, Conn. 
Pond, Morgan & Morse 
39 Church Street 
Pontius, Husert C.—Canton, Ohio 
Lynch, Day, Pontius & Lynch 
First National Bank Building 
Poort, Harry T—Knoxville, Tenn. 
Poore, Kramer & Cox 
Fidelity Bankers Trust Building 
Pore, Frepertck A.—Somerville, N. J 
Pope Building 
Popper, JoseEpH W.—Macon, Ga. 
Persons Building 
*Porteous, WM. A. Jr—New York City 
USS Tourmaline Fleet P. O. 
Potter, Ratpo F.—Chicago, IIl. 
Cassels, Potter & Bentley 
The Rookery 
Powe.tt, ArtHur G.—Atlanta, Ga. 
Powell, Goldstein, Frazer & Murphy 
Citizens & Southern National Bank Bldg 
Powers, Leranp—Boston, Mass. 
Powers & Hall 
30 Federal Street 
Price, Paut E.—Chicago, IIl. 
McKinley, Price & Quindry 
33 North LaSalle Street 
Prickett, Wri1t1amM—wWilmington, Del. 
Equitable Building 
PRINGLE, SAMUEL W.—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dalzell, McFall & Pringle 
450 Fourth Avenue 
Proctor, CHARLES W.—Worcester, Mass. 
Proctor & Walker 
390 Main Street 
PrupeN, W. D.—Edenton, North Carolina 
Pryor, THomMas Brapy, Jr.—Fort Smith. Ark 
Merchants National Bank Building 
Pucuner, R. E—Wausau, Wis. 
Pryor & Pryor 
Smith, Okoneski & Puchner 
Marathon Finance Building 
Putnam, C. C.—Des Moines, Iowa 
D. M. Building 


Q 


Quay, Evcene—Chicago, III. 
134 S. LaSalle St. 


Quintivan, Ray J.—St. Cloud, Minn. 
Atwood & Quinlivan 
Western Union Building 

Quinn, Henry I—Washington, D. C. 
Woodward Building 
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Racine, CHARLES W.—Toledo, Qhio 
Williams, Eversman & Morgan 
Ohio Building 

Ratey, Donatp W.—Canton, Ohio 
Lynch, Day, Pontius & Lynch 
First National Bank Building 


Ramey, T. B., Jr—Tyler, Tex. 


Ramey, Calhoun, Marsh, Brelsford & Sheehy 


Citizens National Bank Building 


RanpaLt, Everett L.—Kearney, Neb. 
Hamer, Worlock, Randall & Tye 
Pratt Building ’ 


RANDALL, Joun D.—Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
American Trust Building 


Ray, Paut H.—Salt Lake City, Utah 
Judd, Ray, Quinney & Nebsher 
Kearns Building 


Reavitt, R. B.—Duluth, Minn. 
Baldwin, Holmes, Mayall & Reavill 
Alworth Building 


Reprorp, CARROLL M.—Glasgow, Ky. 
Richardson & Redford 
Farmers National Bank Building 


Reep, Crype—Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Eggemon, Reed & Cleland 
Old First Bank Building 

Reep, H. M.—Waterloo, Iowa 
Reed, Beers & Graham 
Black Building 

Reep, Wm. L.—Miamiy, Fla. 
Kurtz & Reed 
Security Building 

Reever, P. E—Kansas City, Mo. 
Winger, Reeder & Barker 
Waltower Building 

Reeves, G. L.—Tampa, Fila. 
P. O. Box 2111 

Remnart, Patrick D.—Waynesburg, Pa. 
Kyle & Reinhart 
Peoples Bank Building 

Reynotps, HucH E.—lIndianapolis, Indiana 
Slaymaker, Merrell & Locke 
Consolidated Building 

Ruopes, FrepericK Atias—Kansas City, Mo 
Central Surety & Insurance Corporation 
P. O. Box 207 

Rice, J. Percrvat—Dallas, Texa 
Clark & Rice 
Republic National Bank Bldg. 

Rice, Rosert H.—Elyria, Ohio 
Elyria Savings Building 

Ricu, Ernest A.—Minneapolis, Minn. 
First National Soo-Line Bldg. 

Ricuarpson, Cuester D.—Kenosha, Wis. 
Dale Building 

RicHARDSON, Forrest E.—Portland, Maine. 
Robinson & Richardson 
85 Exchange Street 


RicHarpson, Joun E.—Glasgow, Ky. 
Richardson & Redford 
Farmers National Bank Building 
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Rivers, Georce L. Buist—Charleston, S. C. 
Hagood, Rivers & Young 
28 Broad Street 

Rives, At G.—Birmingham, Ala. 
Jackson & Rives 
Massey Building 

Roserts, E. A—St. Paul, Minn. 
The Minnesota Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
156 East Sixth Street 

Roserts, H. Metvin—Cleveland, Ohio 
Howell, Roberts & Duncan 
Guardian Building 

Roserts, M. M.—Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Heidelberg & Roberts 
Citizens Bank Building 

Roserts, Metvin M.—Cleveland, Ohio 
Howell, Roberts & Duncan 
Guardian Building 

Rosertson, D. Curtis—New York City 
General Counsel, Guardian Life Ins. Co. of Am 
50 Union Square 

Rosertson, J. B.—Kansas City, Mo. 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
Insurance Exchange Building 


*ROBINETTE, Ivan—Phoenix, Ariz. 
Gust, Rosenfeld, Divelbess, Robinette & Coolidge 
Professional Building 


Rosinson, CLEMENT F.—Portland, Maine 
Robinson & Richardson 
85 Exchange Street 


Rosinson, Howarp L.—Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Robinson & Stump 
Union Bank Building 


Rocap, James E.—Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rocap & Rocap 
129 East Market Street 


Ropey, Pearce Copprncron—Albuquerque, N. M 
Rodey & Dickason 
Box 422 


Ropcers, Harry E.—Grand Rapids, Mich. 
General Counsel, Preferred Automobile Ins. Co 
Michigan Trust Building 


Ropcers, R. W., Jx—Texarkana, Ark. (also Texas) 
Rodgers & Rodgers 
Hart Building 


Ropcers, R. W.—Texarkana, Ark. (also Texas) 
Rodgers & Rodgers 
Hart Building 

RoeMer, Erwriv W.—Chicago, Illinois 
Gardner, Carton & Douglas 
33 S. Clark Street 

Rocosx1, Atexis J.—Muskegon, Mich. 
Hackley Union Bank Building 

Rotiins, H. Beate—Baltimore, Maryland 
Title Building 

RoMaAnaAcH, GUILLERMO D1az—Havana, Cuba 
Obispo No. 53, The Trust Company Bldg. 

Rose, Georce B.—Little Rock, Ark. 
Rose, Loughborough, Dobyns & House 
Box 1190 

ROSEBERRY, CLARENCE D.—Le Mars, Iowa 


Roseberry & Pitts 
30% Plymouth Street, S. W. 
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Rosen, RatpuH—Chicago, IIl. 
Rosen, Francis & Cleveland 
1248—10 So. LaSalle St. 

RoSEWATER, STANLEY M.—Omaha, Neb 
Rosewater, Mecham, Shackelford & Stoehr 
City National Bank Building 

*Ross, James H:—Arlington, Va. 

1740 Rhodes St., No. 298 

Rotcurorp, HucH B.—Los Angeles, Calif. 
Fidelity Building 

Rowe, Royce G.—Chicago, Il. 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 
4750 Sheridan Road 

Rvuark, Rosert—Raleigh, N. C. 

Ruark & Ruark 
Lawyers Building 

RupotpeH, Harotp W.—New York City 
80 John Street 

Ruwais, CLARENCE R.—Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Franchot, Runals, Cohen, Taylor & Rickert 
Gluck Building 

RUNKLE, CLARENCE B.—Los Angeles, Cal. 
650 S. Spring Street 

RussELtt, Donatp—Spartanburg, S. C.. 
Daniel & Russell 
Cleveland Law Building 

Rust, Aptat H.—Bloomington, Il. 

General Counsel, State Farm Mutual Auto Ins 
Co. 
State Farm Mutual Building 

Ryan, Lewis C.—Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hancock, Dorr, Ryan & Shove 
Hills Building 

Ryan, Wirt1am A.—Chicago, Il. 

Ryan, Condon & Livingston 
231 S. LaSalle Street 

Ryan, Wrrt1aM M.—Houston, Texas 
Baker, Botts, Andrews & Wharton 
Esperson Building 


Ss 


Sapter, W. H.—Birmingham, Ala. 
Sadler & Sadler 
Comer Building 

Satmon, Det B.—Schenectady, N. Y. 
521 State Street 


Santry, Wirt1amM F.—Oneida, N. Y. 
Coville & Santry 
418 Elizabeth Street 

Sapp, ARMISTEAD W.—Greensboro, N. C 
Sapp & Sapp 
Dixie Building 

Sarcent, A. H—Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Sargent, Spangler & Hines 
Merchants National Bank Building 

Sawver, Hersert S.—Miami, Fla. 
Evans, Mershon & Sawyer 
Box 1390 

*Saxsy, Russett G.—Columbus, Ohio 
A. I. U. Building 


ScHELL, WALTER O.—Los Angeles, Calif. 
Schell & Delamer 
215 W. Seventh Street 
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Scuenck, Wrmi1m E.—New York City 
U. S. Guarantee Company 
90 John Street 
ScHerer, L. L.—Beckley, W. Va. 
File, File & Scherer 
Bank of Raleigh Building 
ScHIsLeR, J. Harry—Baltimore, Md. 
Mgr. and Attorney Claim Department 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland 
and American Bonding Co. of Baltimore 
Fidelity Building 
Scour, Atpert C.—Springfield, Ill. 
Brown, Hay & Stephens 
first National Bank Building 
SCHLOTTHAUER, GEORGE McD.—Madison, Wis 
Grelle & Schlotthauer 
105 Monona Avenue 
ScHNEDER, Pump J.—Cincinnati, Ohio 
Waite, Schindel & Bayless 
Union Central Building 
*SCHOENBORN, J. Urtrs—Columbus, Ohio 
Knepper, White & Dempsey 
5 East Long Street 
ScHROEDER, H. J.—Stevens Point, Wis. 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Company 
Scuuttz, Peter A.—Buffalo, N. Y. 
Steele & Schultz 
1054-60 Ellicott Square 
Scuwartz, Mirton H.—Los Angeles, Calif. 
Loeb & Loeb 
Pacific Mutual Building 
Scuwartz, Witsur C.—St. Louis, Mo. 
722 Chestnut 
Scott, Jounw W.—Joplin, Missouri 
Scott & Scott 
Joplin National Bank Building 
Scott, Paut R——Miami, Fila. 
Loftin, Calkins, Anderson, Scott & Preston 
Ingraham Building 
Scott, Paut W.—Huntington, W. Va. 
Scott & Ducker 
First Huntington National Bank Building 
Scroccire, Lee J.—Detroit, Mich. 
Kerr, Lacey & Scroggie 
Dime Bank Building 
SearLt, Wri11am C.—Lansing, Mich. 
Sec. and General Counsel, Auto-Owners Ins. Co. 
615 North Capitol Avenue 
Sears, Burton P.—Evanston, IIl. 
Associate General Counsel 
Washington National Insurance Co. 
610 Church Street 
*SEILER, Ropert E.—Joplin, Mo. 
Joplin National Bank Building 
SeLters, CHartES W.—Cleveland, Ohio 
Thompson, Hine & Flory 
Guardian Building 
*SELVIN, HerMAN F.—Los Angeles, Calif. 
Loeb & Loeb 
Pacific Mutual Building 
SEMPLE, Harotp R.—Providence, R. I. 
Turks Head Building 


Sexton, Joun J.—St. Paul, Minn. 
Sexton, Morduant, Kennedy & Carroll 
Pioneer Building 
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SHacKeEtForp, Geo. S., Jr.—Roanoke, Va. 
Cocke, Hazlegrove & Shackelford 
Colonial-National Bank Building 

SHACKLEFORD, R. W.—Tampa, Fila. 
Shackleford, Farrior & Shannon 
Tampa Theatre Building 

SHAFFER, HeERBERT—Cincinnati, Ohio 
Waite, Schindel & Bayless 
Union Central Life Building 

SHanps, J. W.—Jacksonville, Fla. 
L’Engle & Shands 
Law Exchange 

SHANNON, GEorGE T.—Tampa, Florida 
Shackleford, Farrior & Shannon 
Tampa Theatre Building 

SHapPiIro, JosEpH G.—Bridgeport, Conn. 
Shapiro & Daly 
945 Main Street 


SHaytor, Ciype L.—Ashtabula, Ohio 
National Bank Building 


SHEREFF, Jay—New York City 


Mgr. & Atty. Bonding & Burglary Claim Dept. 


Home Indemnity Company 
59 Maiden Lane 


SHERIDAN, BERNARD L.—Paola, Kan. 
Sheridan, Sheridan & Bishop 
Whitaker Building 


SHERRIFF, JoHN C.—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sherriff, Lindsay, Weis & Hutchinson 
Law & Finance Building 


SHERWOOD, HERBERT M.—Providence, R. 1. 
Sherwood & Clifford 
Turks Head Building 


SureLps, Dan B.—Salt Lake City, Utah 
Judge Building 


Surpman, F. L.—Troy, Ohio 
Shipman & Shipman 
Peoples Building & Savings Building 


SHont, WatterR M.—Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dinsmore, Shohl, Sawyer & Dinsmore 
Union Central Building 


SHOTWELL, ALDEN T.—Monroe, La. 
Shotwell & Brown 
Ouachita National Bank Building 


SHucHART, Henry M.—Kansas City, Mo. 
Commerce Building 


SHuLL, Detoss P.—Sioux City, Iowa 
Shull & Marshall 
Security Building 

Smupson, ArcHER R.—Springfield, Mass. 
Simpson, Clason & Callahan 
1200 Main Street 

Srnnott, S. L.—Richmond, Va. 
Richmond Trust Building 

SxeEet, E. L.—Seattle, Wash. 
Skeel, McKelvy, Henke, Evenson & Uhlmann 
Insurance Building 

Sxeen, J. H—Baltimore, Md. 
Emory, Beeuwkes, Skeen & Oppenheimer 
First National Bank Building 


Staton, Joun M.—Atlanta, Ga. © 
22 Marietta St. Building 
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Staven, Lant R.—Williamson, W. Va. 
Goodykoontz & Slaven 
P. O. Box 1350 

SMALLWoop, JoHN M.—Russellville, Ark. 
Bank of Russellville Building 

SMALLWoop, Rosert L., Jr.—Oxford, Miss. 
Smallwood & Darden 

*SmitH, C. Dovcrtas—Santa Maria, Calif. 
Smith & Smith 
Box 54 

SmitH, Cart H.—Steubenville, Ohio 
Smith, Francis & Irvine 
Sinclair Building 

SmitH, CHARLES F.—Wausau, Wis. 
Smith, Okoneski & Puchner 
Marathon Finance Building 

SmitrH, CLateR W.—Baltimore, Maryland 
Baltimore Trust Building 

Smiru, E. B—Boise, Idaho 
Idaho Building 

SmitH, Forrest S.—Jersey City, N. J. 
Edwards, Smith & Dawson 
1 Exchange Place 

SmirH, H. L.—Tulsa, Okla. 
Kennedy Building 


SmitH, Jrm C.—Birmingham, Ala. 
Federal Building : 
SmitTH, Jutrus C.—Greensboro, N. C. 
General Counsel, Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co 
Smith, Wharton & Jordan 
Jefferson Standard Building 
Smita, Writis—Raleigh, N. C. 
Smith, Leach & Anderson 
Security Bank Building 
SmitH, W. Ersxrne—Albemarle, N. C. 
R. L. Smith & Sons 
First National Bank Building 


SMITHSON, SpuRGEON L.—Kansas City, Mo 
Commerce Building 
SNATTINGER, IRw1n—Topeka, Kan. 
Fisher & Snattinger 
National Bank of Topeka Building 
Snow, C. B.—Jackson, Miss. 
Butler & Snow 
Deposit Guaranty Bank Building 
Snow, Epwarp L.—Meridian, Miss. 
Jacobson & Snow 
Threefoot Building 
Spain, FRANK E.—Birmingham, Ala. 
Coleman, Spain, Stewart & Davies 
First National Building 
Spancter, H. E—Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Sargent, Spangler & Hines 
Merchants National Bank Building 
Speer, J. W.—Great Falls, Mont. 
Speer & Hoffman 
First National Bank Building 
Spier, CLARENCE T.—Omaha, Neb. 
Service Life Building 
Spray, JosepH A.—Los Angeles, Calif. 
Roosevelt Building, 727 W 7th Street 


SprINKLE, Paut C.—Kansas City, Mo. 
Sprinkle & Knowles 
Dierks Building 
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STAFFORD, Harotp E.—Chippewa Falls, Wis. StryKER, Hirp—Omaha, Nebraska 
Stafford & Stafford Crofoot, Fraser, Connolly & Stryker 
First National Bank Building Omaha National Bank Building 

St. Crain, Epwarp—Chicago, IIl. Sutiivan, Cartes B.—Albany, N. Y. 
North American Accident Ins. Co. Ainsworth & Sullivan 
209 South LaSalle Street State Bank Building 

StaKELy, Davis F.—Montgomery, ‘Ala. SuLLIvVAN, James W.—Lynn, Mass. 
Rushton, Weil, Stakely, Johnston & Williams 23 Central Avenue 
Bell Building SuLitvan, Jonn F.—Mandan, N. D. 

StantEy, W. E.—Wichita, Kan. First National Bank Building 
Long, Depew, Stanley, Weigand & Hook SUTHERLAND, Rosert J.—Madison, Wis. 
First National Bank Building Schubring, Ryan, Peterson & Sutherland 

Stant, Donatp T.—Bristol, Va.-Tenn. The Power & Light Building 
Stant & Roberts Swarnson, CrareNce A.—Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Reynolds Arcade Building Hynds Building 

StatHerS, Witt1AM G.—Clarksburg, West Virginia Swartz, C. Donatp—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stathers, Stathers & Cantrall Swartz, Campbell & Henry 
Goff Building Lincoln-Liberty Building 

STEELE, Gorpon—Buffalo, N. Y. Sweet, Jor G.—San Francisco, Calif. 
Steele & Schultz Hadsell, Sweet, Ingalls & Lamb 
Ellicott Square Building Financial Center Building 

STEPHENS, Oscar A.—Youngstown, Ohio Sweitzer, J. Meart—Wausau, Wis. 
Stephens & Young General Counsel, Employers Mut. Liab. Ins. Co 
Mahoning Bank Building Swirt, H. H—Columbus, Ga. 

Stevens, J. Morcan—Jackson, Miss. Swift, Pease, Davidson & Swinson 
Stevens & Stevens P. O. Box 1199 
Standard Life Building SwisHER, B. F.—Waterloo, Iowa 

Stevens, J. Morcan, Jr.—Jackson, Miss. Swisher, Cohrt & Gilliland 
Stevens & Stevens Waterloo Building 
Standard Life Building Syxes, Rosert H.—Durham, N. C. 


Stewart, Don W.—Lincoln, Neb. Geer Building 


Stewart, Stewart & Whitworth 
Sharp Building 


STEWART, JosepH R.—Kansas City, Mo. 
Asst. to General Counsel TANGEMAN, CArt—Columbus, Ohio 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. Vorys, Sater, Seymour & Pease 
3520 Broadway 52 E. Gay Street 


Stewart, Ratpo T.—Salt Lake City, Utah TaRRANT, JOHN E.—Louisville, Ky. 
Stewart, Hurd & Parkinson Ogden, Galphin, Tarrant & Street 
Continental Bank Building Marion E. Taylor Building 

SticuTeR, WAyNE E—tToledo, Ohio Taytor, Epwarp I.—Hartford, Conn. 


Smith, Baker, Effler & Eastman The Century Indemnity Co. 
Home Bank Building ‘ 670 pen ome * ioe 
: ‘AYLOR, Lowett—Memphis, Tenn. 
en, Dee Spam, Hi. 5. Bank of Commerce Title Building 


Stickel & Stickel ; 
Raymond Commerce Building Ten Eycx, Barent—New York City 
Parker & Dwyce 


*STILWILL, C. F.—Sioux City, Iowa 20 Exchange Place 


Stilwill, Brackney & Stilwiil . 
Davi ioe ee TERRELL, FRANK H.—Kansas City, Mo. 
avidson Building ' Spencer, Terrell & Britt 
STOCKWELL, E. L.—Los Angeles, Calif. Federal Reserve Bank Building 
Fame Hinanee Sullding Tuomas, Sytvanus M.—Glens ‘Falls, N. Y 
Stone, AyYTCHMONDE P., Jr.—Springfield, Mo Glens Falls Indemnity Co. t=), 
Woodruff Building 191 Glen Street 
Stone, Rosert—Topeka, Kan. Tuomas, Utysses S—Buffalo, N. Y. 
Stone, McClure, Webb, Johnson & Oman White Building 
5 National Reserve Building THOMPSON, FLroyp E.—Chicago, Il. 
ToveR, WALTER—Watertown, S. D. — Poppenhusen, Johnston, Thompson & Raymond 
First Citizens National Bank Building 11 South LaSalle Street 
STRASBURGER, Henry W.—Dallas, Texas THO’ G C.—Lexington, K 
Strasburger, Price, Holland, Kelton & Miller Fint "Satie Sauk & Trost "Co. Bldg. 
Gulf States Building Tuompson, Wit C—Dallas, Texas 
’ ie 7 
Strire, Epwry D.—Chambersburg, Pa. Thompson, Knight, Harris, Wright & Weisberg 
Chambersburg Trust Company Building Republic Bank Building 


= 
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THompson, Witt1amM—Dallas, Texas 
Thompson, Knight, Harris, Wright & Weisberg 
Republic Bank Building 

THOMSEN, Roszet C.—Baltimore, Maryland 
Baltimore Trust Building 

TuHornsury, P. L.—Columbus, Ohio 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto Ins. Co. 

246 N. High Street 

THuRMAN, Hat C.—Dallas, Texas 
Braniff Airways, Love Field 

*THURMAN, Harotp C.—Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Thurman & Thurman 
Braniff Building 

Topp, W. B.—Fort Worth, Tex. 

Commercial Standard Insurance Co. 

Toresaas, Oscar T.—Madison, Wis. 

Wilkie, Toebaas, Hart, Kraege & Jackson 
111 South Hamilton Street 

TotperT, RaymMonp A.—Oklahoma City, Okla 
Embry, Johnson, Crowe & Tolbert 
First National Building 


Torer, Joun L—New Orleans, La. 
Denegre, Leovy & Chaffe 
Whitney Building 


Tompkins, Oscar L.—Dothan, Ala. 
Tompkins & Ramsey 
Newberry Building 


Toony, Crirrorp M.—Detroit, Mich. 
Dime Bank Building 


Toppinc, Price H.—New York City 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. of America 


50 Union Square 


ToucustTonE, Luctan—Dallas, Texas 
Touchstone, Wight, Gormley & Touchstone 
Magnolia Building 


Towers, C. D.—Jacksonville, Fla. 
Rogers & Towers 
Consolidated Building 


Townsend, Marx, Jr.—Jersey City, N. J. 
Townsend & Doyle 
921 Bergen Avenue 

Traynor, Mack V.—Devils Lake, N. D. 
Traynor & Traynor 
8-9-10-11 Mann Block 

TripLett, ARTHUR FarRFAx—Pine Bluff, Ark 
Triplett & Williamson 
National Building 

Tripre, Atvin C.—Kansas City, Missouri 
Hogsett, Trippe, Depping & Houts 
Fidelity Building : 

TrosK, Georce—New York City 
Trosk & Haberman 
40 Wall Street ~ 

Tscuupr, Harorp—Baltimore, Md. 
Semmes, Bowen & Semmes 
Baltimore Trust Building 

Tuss, THomMAS JEFFERSON—West Point, Miss. 
18 Court Street 

Tucker, R. C—Kansas City, Mo. 
Harding, Murphy & Tucker 
Scarritt Building 

Tucker, WarrREN C.—Utica, N. Y. 
P. O. Drawer 530 
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TurNER, Mark N.—Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rann, Brown, Sturtevant & Kelly 
M & T Building 

Tussinc, L. Benton—Columbus, Ohio 
Tussing & Lane 
16 E. Broad Street 

Tyier, Morrts—New Haven, Conn. 
Watrous, Hewitt, Gumbart & Corbin 
205 Church Street 


U 


Utricu, Leste R.—Cleveland, Ohio 
Garfield, Daoust, Baldwin & Vrooman 
Midland Building 

Upson, J. Warren—Waterbury, Conn. 
Bronson, Lewis & Bronson 
111 W. Main Street 


‘ Uzzertt, T. A., Jr—Asheville, N. C. 


Johnson & Uzzell 
Jackson Building 


Vv 


Van CiEAvE, THomas M.—Kansas City, Kan. 
McAnany, Alden & Van Cleave 
Commercial Building 

Van Fieet, Hersert—Joplin, Mo. 

Seiler, Blanchard & Van Fleet 
Joplin National Bank Building 

VANDERBILT, ARTHUR T.—Newark, N. J. 
744 Broad Street 

VanDuzer, ASHLEY M.—Cleveland, Ohio 
McKeehan, Merrick, Arter & Stewart 
Terminal Tower 

Van OrMaAN, Francis—Newark, N. J. 

V.-P. & G.-C., Bankers Indemnity Ins. Co. 
Box 247 

Van SicLeN, Wm. A.—Ancon, Canal Zone. 
No. 1 Fourth of July Avenue 

VarnuM, LAurENT Krupatt—Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Travis, Merrick & Johnson 
Michigan Trust Building 

VisER, Mortrimer—Louisville, Ky. 

Davis, Boehl, Viser & Marcus 
Kentucky Home Life Building 

Vocet, Lestre H.—Chicago, Il. 
Cassels, Potter & Bentley 
The Rookery 

Vorys, Joun M.—Columbus, Ohio 
Vorys, Sater, Seymour & Pease 
52 East Gay Street 

Vrooman, C. M.—Cleveland, Ohio 
Garfield, Baldwin & Vrooman 
Midland Building 


Ww 


Watsurc, Harry E.—Newark, N. J. 
Cox and [Walburg 
11 Commerce Street 


*WaLker, Henry B.—Evansville, Ind. 


Walker & Walker 
Old National Bank Building 
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Waker, Wm. M.—Rock Island, Ill. (also Moline) 


Connelly, Walker, Searle & Hubbard 
State Bank Building 
Water, T. S—Paducah, Ky. 
Nunn & Waller 
City National Bank Building 
WatswortH, Roscoze—Boston, Mass. 
- 100 Milk Street 
Watters, Henry C.—Detroit, Mich. 
Ford Building 
Watton, Kester—Asheville, N. C. 
Harkins, Van Winkle & Walton 
Jackson Building 
Watton, Mrrrer—Miami, Fla. 
Casey, Walton & Spain 
Congress Building 
Warp, D. L.—New Bern, N. C. 
Sunn Building 
Ware, OwEN WaLLER—Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Albritton & Ware 
505 Roumain Building 
WarMCASTLE, Kart W.—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Grant Building 
Warinc, J. Watres—Charleston, S. C. 
Waring & Brockinton 
35 Broad Street 
Warner, C. E—Minneapolis, Minn. 
Andrus Building 
Warner, Henry C.—Dixon, IIl. 
Warner & Warner 
Warner, Mito J.—Toledo, Ohio 
Doyle & Lewis 
Nicholas Building 
Warren, F. G—Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Boyce, Warren & Fairbank 
Boyce-Greeley Building 
WarrEN, THEODORE E.—Ashtabula, Ohio 
Nettleton Building 
Watkins, THomas G.—Nashville, Tenn. 
Stahlman Building 
Watkins, THomas H.—Jackson, Miss. 
Watkins & Eager 
Standard Life Building 
Watkins, Wrtt1am H.—Jackson, Miss. 
Watkins & Eager 
Standard Life Building 
*Watrous, CHartEs A——New Haven, Conn. 
Watrous, Hewitt, Gumbart & Corbin 
205 Church Street 
Wartram, C. C.—Fargo, N. D. 
Richardson, Thorp & Wattam 
55% Broadway 
Watters, THomas, Jr—New York City 
116 John Street 
Watts, Orin E.—Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jennings & Watts 
Barnett National Bank Building 
Wess, D. C.—Knorxville, Tenn. 
Green, Webb, Bass & McCampbell 
P. O. Box 254 


Wess, Ropert L.—Topeka, Kan. 
Stone, McClure, Webb, Johnson & Oman 
National Bank of Topeka Building 


Weser, Joun A.—Medina, Ohio 
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WessTEeR, LuTHER Ira—Rochester, New York 
Webster, Lamb & Webster 
Union Trust Building 

Weecu, C. Sewert—Baltimore, Md. 
Atty. and V. P. New Amsterdam Cas. Co. 
227 St. Paul Street 

Weeks, THomas N.—Waterville, Maine 
Perkins & Weeks 
First National Bank Building 

WeEIcHELT, Georce M.—Chicago, IIl. 
Dent, Weichelt & Hampton 
Rookery Building 

WEIGAND, LAwrENcE—Wichita, Kan. 
Long, Depew, Stanley, Weigand & Hook 
First National Bank Building 

WEINBERG, LEonARD—Baltimore, Md. 
Weinberg & Green 
Baltimore Trust Building 

We1ss, Sor—New Orleans, La. 
Carondelet Building 

Wetcu, W. S.—Laurel, Miss. 
Welch & Cooper 
Box 817 

*Wetits, Maxwett W.—Orlando, Fila. 
Maguire & Voorhis 
Florida Bank Building 

Wetts, Rarpp O—Hartford, Conn. 
Wells, Davis, Schaefer & Locke 
36 Pearl St. 

Wetts, W. Catvin—Jackson, Miss. 
Wells, Wells & Lipscomb 
Lamar Life Building 

Wetts, W. Catvin, III]—Jackson, Miss. 
Wells, Wells & Lipscomb 
Lamar Life Building 

Werner, Victor Davis—New York City 
Suite 2304-19 Rector Street 


Wuatey, THomas B.—Columbia, S. C. 
Wise & Whaley 
Liberty Life Building 

Warraker, R. A—Kinston, N. C. 
First-Citizens Bank Building 


Wuite, ANprEW J., Jr—Columbus, Ohio 
Knepper, White. & Dempsey 
5 East Long Street 
Waite, Harvey E.—Norfolk, Va. 
White, Guy & Davis 
Citizens Bank Building 
Waite, Jacos S.—Indianapolis, Ind. 
White, Wright & Boleman 
Merchants Bank Building 
Wuire, Lowert—Denver, Col. 
Equitable Building 
Waite, Morrts E.—Tampa, Fla. 
Mabry, Reaves, Carlton & White 
First National Bank Building 
Waite, THomas E.—New York City 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland 
140 William St. 
Waite, W. H.—Gulfport, Miss. 
White & Morse 
WHITEHOUSE, Brooxs—Portland, Maine 


Verrill, Hale, Dana & Walker 
First National Bank Building 
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*WHITFIELD, ALLEN—Des Moines, Iowa 
Whitfield & Musgrave 
Insurance Title Exchange Building 

Wicker, Joun J., Jr—Richmond, Va. 
Mutual Building 

WickHam, ArTHUR—Milwaukee, Wis. 
Quarles, Spence & Quarles 
828 North Broadway 

*WickHaM, Witt1AM A.—Detroit, Mich. 
640 Temple Avenue 

Witsourn, James Cox—Meridian, Miss. 
Wilbourn, Miller & Wilbourn 
Citizens National Bank Building 

Wrsourn, R. E—Meridian, Miss. 
Wilbourn, Miller & Wilbourn 
Citizens National Bank Building 

Wisvur, R. W.—Portland, Ore. 
Wilbur, Beckett, Howell & Oppenheimer 
Board of Trade Building 

*Witcox, MarsHaLtt E.—Columbus, Ohio 
State Auto Mutual Ins. Co. 
518 East Broad Street 

Wires, ArtHuR W.—Columbus, Ohio 
Wiles & Doucher 
Huntington Bank Building 


Witey, Jonn F.—Washington, Pennsylvania 
Marriner & Wiley 
Washington Trust Building 


Wrttarp, Ratpp H.—Boston, Mass. 
Willard, Allen & Mulkern 
100 Milk St. 


Wrturams, Harotp L.—Medina, Ohio 
Weber & Williams 
Public Square 


WuutmMs, Ira J.—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown & Williams 
1421 Chestnut Street 


Wruutams, Letcu D.—Norfolk, Va. 
Williams, Loyall & Taylor 
Citizens Bank Building 


WuiaMs, Rosert Ransom—Asheville, N. C. 


Williams & Cocke 
Jackson Building 

WitiaMs, Sras—Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Williams, Reynolds & Moore 
James Building 

Writs, Stmeon S.—Ashland, Ky. 
Second National Bank Building 

Writtson, Georce C.—St. Louis, Mo. 
Chasnoff, Willson & Cunningham 
Boatmen’s Bank Building 

Wuoe_r, G. W. A.—Middletown, Ohio 
Savings & Loan Building 

Wuson, Francis C.—Santa Fe, N. M. 
Sena Plaza 

Witson, Geo. H.—Quincy, IIl. 
Wilson & Schmiedeskamp 
Mercantile Building 

Winans, Wirrt1am M.—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
G. W. & W. M. Winans 
124 Montague Street 


Wrnvotrpn, F. Lyman—Lancaster, Pa. 
121 East King Street 


*Winc, Leonarp F.—Rutland, Vt. 
Fenton, Wing & Morse 
Mead Building 

Wincer, Maurice H.—Kansas City, Mo. 
Winger, Reeder & Barker 
Waltower Building 

WINKLER, JoHN H.—Columbus, Ohio 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto Ins. Co. 
246 N. High Street 

Winstow, Francis E.—Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Battle & Winslow 
Box 652 

Winsor, Cart I.—Wichita, Kan. 
Winsor & Boyer 
Wheeler-Kelly-Hagny Building 

Wise, Cuester G.—Akron, Ohio 
Waters, Andress, Wise, Roetzel & Maxon 
First-Central Tower 

Wisecarver, R. P.—San Francisco, Calif. 
315 Montgomery Street 

Woop, A. C—Houston, Tex. 
Wood, Gresham, McCorquodale & Martin 
Commerce Building 

Woop, Borpen—Portland, Ore. 
McCamant, Thompson, King & Wood 
American Bank Building 

Woop, Epwarp L.—Denver, Col. 
812 Equitable Building 

Woop, SypNev—Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Wood, Buchanan & MacDonald 
McLeod Building 

Woop1n, Grenn W.—Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Woodin & Woodin 
Lester Building 


Woops, M. T.—Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Bailey, Voorhees, Woods & Bottum 


Woopwarp, Ernest—Louisville, Ky. 
Woodward, Dawson & Hobson 
Kentucky Home Life Building 


Woopwarp, Fretpen—Louisville, Ky. 
Woodward, Dawson & Hobson 
Kentucky Home Life Building 


Wootsey, Rosert A.—Galesburg, IIl. 
Woolsey, Stickney & Lucas 
Weinberg Arcade 

Wootton, E. H.—Hot Springs, Ark. 
Martin, Wootton & Martin 
Arkansas National Bank Building 

WricHT, Barry—Rome, Ga. 

WricHt, Burrett—lIndianapolis, Ind. 
White, Wright & Boleman 
Merchants Bank Building 


Wricut, Crive L.—Jamestown, N. Y. 
Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co. 
Fenton Building 

Wricut, Epwarp L.—Little Rock, Ark. 
Buzbee, Harrison & Wright 
Pyramid Building 

Wricut, GraHamM—Rome, Ga. 

Wright & Covington 
Barron Building 


Wricut, Isaac C——Wilmington, N. C. 
Murchison Building 
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Wricut, James B.—Knoxville, Tenn. 
East Tennessee National Bank Building 
Wricut, Kerns—Van Wert, Ohio 
Hoke & Wright 
Kauke Building 
Wyman, Louis Erior—Manchester, N. H 
Wyman, Starr, Booth, Wadleigh & Langdell 
45 Market Street 


¥ 


Yancey, BenyaMIn W.—New Orleans, La. 
Terriberry, Young, Rault & Carroll 
Whitney Building 

Yancey, Greorce W.—Birmingham, Ala. 
London & Yancey 
Massey Building 

Yecce, Ronatp V.—Denver, Colo. 
Blount, January & Yegge 
Equitable Building 

Yont, Atonzo E.—Boston, Mass. 

Yont & Yont 
Park Square Building 
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Younc, Ciype L.—Bismarck, N. D. 
First National Bank Building 


Younc, Frep J.—Cleveland, Ohio 
Davis & Young 
Guardian Building 


Younc, RaymMonp G.—Omaha, Neb. 
Young & Williams 
Omaha National Bank Bldg. 


Younc, Rosert F.—Dayton, Ohio 
Harshman & Young 
Third National Bank Building 


Z 


*ZELT, Wray G., Jr.—Washington, Pa. 
Hughes, McAlister & Zelt 
63 S. Main Street 


Zurett, Metvin H.—Rochester, N. Y. 
Brown & Zurett 
Reynolds Arcade Building 
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State Membership List 


ALABAMA 

Anniston 

Merrill, Hugh D. 
Birmingham 

Blakey, James C. 

Bouldin, Walter 

Cabaniss, Jelks H. 

Dunn, Evans 

Grooms, Hobart 

Jackson, J. Kirkman 

Koenig, Fred G., Sr. 

Mudd, J. P. 

Rives, Al G. 

Sadler, W. H. 

Smith, Jim C. 

Spain, Frank E. 

Yancey, George W. 
Decatur 

Eyster, Chas. H. 
Dothan 

Buntin, T. E. 

Tompkins, Oscar L. 
Gadsden 

Dortch, Wm. B. 

Goodhue, Edwin L. 

Lusk, John A., Jr. 

Martin, Frank J. 
Mobile 

Armbrecht, William H., Jr. 

McLeod, William 
Montgomery 

Baker, Sam Rice 

Ball, Charles A. 

Ball, Fred S. 

Crenshaw, Files 

Crenshaw, Jack 

Crum, B. P. 

Meador, Henry C. 

Stakely, Davis F. 
Opelika 

Denson, N. D. 

Ima 


Pettus, E. W. 

Pitts, William McLean 
Tuscaloosa 

Jones, DeVane King 

Madison, J. G. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix 


Divelbess, Harold L. 

Fennemore, H. M. 

Robinette, Ivan 
Prescott 

Patterson, W. E. 
Tuscon 

Nave, Fredric G. 

ARKANSAS 

Fort Smith 

Pryor, Thomas Brady, Jr. 
Hot Springs 

Wooton, E. H. 
Jonesboro 

Barrett, Joe C. 


Little Rock 

Barber, A. L. 

Burrow, Lawrence B. 

Cockrill, J. Mitchell 

Henry, E. A. 

Owens, Grover T. 

Rose, George B. 

Wright, Edward L. 
Paragould 

Cathey, Maurice 
Pine Bluff 

Triplett, Arthur Fairfax 
Marianna 

Daggett, C. E. 
Russellville 

Smallwood, John M. 
Texarkana 

Rodgers, R. W., Jr. 

Rodgers, R. W. 


CALIFORNIA 
Bakersfield 
Petrini, James 
Long Beach 
Ball, Joseph A. 
Los Angeles 
Barnes, Stanley N. 
Bauder, Reginald I. 
Belcher, Frank B. 
Betts, Forrest Arthur 
Catlin, Frank D. 
Catlin, Henry W. 
Crider, Joe, Jr. 
Duque, Henry 
Gallagher, Lasher Barrington 
Garrison, Maynard 
Hughes, James W. 
Kearney, J. L. 
Mathes, Wm. C. 
Murphy, Kenneth J. 
Rotchford, Hugh B. 
Runkle, Clarence B. 
Schell, Walter O. 
Schwartz, Milton H. 
Selvin, Herman F. 
Spray, Joseph A. 
Stockwell, E. L. 
Oakland 
Heafey, Edwin A. 
San Diego 
Driscoll, John Gerald, Jr. 
San Francisco 
Alexander, Jewell 
Bronson, E. D., Jr. 
Cooley, Arthur E. 
Dinkelspiel, Martin J. 
Levit, Bert W. 
Livingston, David 
Naus, George M. 
Park, Arthur A. 
Sweet. Joe G. 
Wisecarver, R. P. 
Santa Maria 
Smith, C. Douglas 





Complete addresses will be found in alphabetical list of members. 
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Ventura 
Henderson, Edward 


CANADA 
Calgary, Alberta 
McLaurin, Colin Campbell 
Nolan, Henry G. 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Grant, Charles H., K. C. 
Wood, Sydney 
Montreal 
Brais, F. Phillippe, K. C. 
Gadbois, Emilien, K. C. 
Lacoste, Roger 
Toronto, Ontario 
Agar, Thomas J., 
Davidson, W. C., 
Phelan, Thomas N. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
DuMoulin, L. St. M. 
Locke, C. H., K. C. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Aikins, G. H., K. C. 
Guy, Robert D. 


COLORADO 
Denver 


Bannister, L. Ward 
Bannister, Wayne 
Berman, H. 
Blount, G. Dexter 
Bryans, William A., III 
Holland, Fred N. 
Hutton, William E. 
January, Samuel M. 
Laws, Arthur H. 
Lee, Paul W. 
McComb, Edgar 
White, Lowell 
Wood, Edward L. 
Yegge, Ronald V. 
Pueblo 
Burris, William T. 


K. C. 
C. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport 
Shapiro, Joseph G. 
Hartford 
Beckwith, Oliver R. 
Berry, Joseph F. 
Brosmith, Allan E. 
Cox, Berkeley 
Dew, W. Braxton 
Downs, Walter W. 
Dully, Frank E. 
Faude, Jolin Paul 
Hall, Robert E. 
Heard, Manning W. 
Jainsen, Wilson C. 
MacGiehan, Neal 
Pelgrift, DeLancey 
Taylor, Edward I. 
Wells, Ralph O. 
New Haven 
Pond, Philip 
Tyler, Morris 
Watrous, Charles A. 
New London 


Keefe, Arthur T. 
Norwich 

James, Charles V. 
Waterbury 

Upson, J. Warren 


CUBA 
Havana 


Romanach, Dr. Guillemo Diaz 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 
Klaw, Abel 
Morford, James R. 
Prickett, William 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 
Arth, Charles W. 
Dunn, Ralph P. 
Frost, Norman B. 
Latimer, J. Wilmer 
Myers, Frank Hammett 
Nesbit, Frank F. 
Pledger, Charles E., Jr. 
Porteous, Wm. A., Jr. 
Quinn, Henry I. 


FLORIDA 
Daytona Beach 
Green, Alfred A. 
Fort Myers 
Franklin, J. A. 
Fort Pierce 
Liddon, Walker 
Gainesville 
Clayton, E. A. 
Jordan, Birkett F. 
Lazonby, J. Lance 
Jacksonville 
Bond, William Bours 
Gray, Harry T. 
Holt, Francis M. 
Howell, Charles Cook 
Markham, J. Henson 
Marks, Sam R. 
May, Philips 
Milam, Arthur Y. 
McIlvaine, Eugene T. 
Osborne, H. P. 
Shands, J. W. 
Towers, C. D. 
Watts, Olin E. 
Miami 
Anderson, Robert H. 
Blackwell, T. J. 
Brown, C. L. 
Carver, A. R. 
Cason, Fred W. 
DeJarnette, H. Reid 
Dixon, James A. 
Dyer, David W. 
Fleming, Edward E. 
Knight, Dewey 
McKay, John G. 
Mershon, M. L. 
Morehead, Charles A. 
Reed, Wm. L. 





Complete addresses will be found in alphabetical list of members. 
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Sawyer, Herbert S. 

Scott, Paul R. 

Walton, Miller 
Ocala 

Ferguson, D. Niel 
Orlando 

Maguire, Raymer F. 

Wells, Maxwell W. 
Pensacola 

Beggs, E. Dixie 

Fisher, William, Jr. 

Fisher, William 

Merritt, Richard H. 
St. Petersburg 

Askew, Erle B. 

Barton, McKinney 
Tallahassee 

Keen, J. Velma 
Tampa 

Ferguson, Chester H. 

Fowler, Cody 

Jackson, William H. 

Reeves, G. L. 

Shackleford, R. W. 

Shannon, George T. 

White, Morris E. 
West Palm Beach 

Earnest, Robert L. 

Lewis, R. K. 


GEORGIA 
Athens 
Michael, Max 
Nix, Abit 
Atlanta 
Bryan, William L. 
Cody, Welborn B. 
Frazer, James N. 
Gambrell, E. Smythe 
Greene, Harry L. 
McClatchey, Devereaux F 
Middlebrooks, Grover 
Neely, Edgar A. 
Powell, Arthur G. 
Slaton, John M. 
Augusta 
Bussey, James S. 
Fulcher, Edwin Dent 
Heffernan, Henry J. 
Hull, James M. 
Columbus 
Foley, Frank D. 
Swift, H. H. 
Macon 
Anderson, R. Lanier, Jr. 
Jones, C. Baxter 
Popper, Joseph W. 
Rome 
Wright, Barry 
Wright, Graham 
Savannah 
Abrahams, Edmund H. 
Adams, A. Pratt 
Bright, O. E. 
Waycross 
Barnes, Mack 


HAWAII 
Honolulu 
Beebe, Eugene H. 


IDAHO 
Boise 
Haga, Oliver O. 
Smith, E. B. 
Twin Falls 
Parry, R. P. . 


ILLINOIS 
Bloomington 
Coleman, Fletcher B. 
Rust, Adlai H. 
Champaign 
Dobbins, R. F. 
Chicago 
Bloom, Herbert L. 
Breen, John M. 
Brown, Garfield W. 
Bunge, George C. 
Caples, William G. 
Clausen, Donald N. 
Coen, Thomas M. 
Dammann, J. Francis 
Dent, Louis Lee 
Dent, Louis Linton 
Doten, Roger D. 
Durfee, Carlisle 
Ekern, Herman L. 
Gorton, Victor C. 
Hampton, John P. 
Hawkins, Kenneth B. 
Hawxhurst, Ralph R. 
Hennessy, Edward J. 
Hinshaw, Joseph 
Kadyk, David J. 
Keller, Paul E. 
Kelly, Ambrose B. 
Kitch, John R. 
Levin, Samuel 
Lloyd, L. Duncan 
McKinley, William 
McNamara, H. S. 
McNamara, William F. 
Merley, K. L. 
Moser, Henry S. 
O’Brien, Matthew J. 
Potter, Ralph F. 
Price, Paul E. 
Quay, Eugene 
Roemer, Erwin W. 
Rosen, Ralph 
Rowe, Royce G. 
Ryan, William A. 
St. Clair, Edward 
Thompson, Floyd E. 
Vogel, Leslie H. 
Weichelt, George M. 
Dixon 
Warner, Henry C. 
East St. Louis 
Baker, Harold G. 
Driemeyer, Henry 
Lesemann, Ralph F. 
Evanston 
Sears, Burton P. 
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Galesbury 

Woolsey, Robert A. 
Mattoon 

Kelly, Fred H. 
Moline 

Walker, Wm. M. 
Peoria 

Barnes, George Z. 

Hamilton, E. Bentley 

Heyl, Clarence W. 

Hunter, Jay T. 

McLaughlin, Eugene D. 

Niehaus, John M., Jr. 
Quincy 

Wilson, Geo. H. 
Rockford 

Hall, Roy F. 

Knight, William D. 
Rock Island 

Walker, Wm. M. 
Springfield 

Gillespie, Louis F. 

Hodges, Earl S. 

Schlipf, Albert C. 


INDIANA 


Evansville 

Walker, Henry B. 
Fort Wayne 

Aiken, Arthur L. 

Baird, R. F. 

Reed, Clyde 
Indianapolis 

Adams, Robert A. 

Boleman, Edward J. 

Cooper, Harry P., Jr. 

Gallagher, Edward Paul 

Merrell, C. F. 

Moore, Lawrence B. 

Murray, James L. 

Pickens, Owen 

Reynolds, Hugh E. 

Rocap, James E. 

White, Jacob S. 

Wright, Burrell 
Jeffersonville 

Fox, Wilmer T. 
Marion 

Browne, John R. 
Rushville 

Kiplinger, John H. 
South Bend 

Doran, M. Edward 

Farabaugh, Gallitzen A 

Loomis, Oliver M. 
Terre Haute 

Dix, Floyd E. 
Vincennes 

Emison, Ewing 


IOWA 
Cedar Rapids 
Dutton, W. L. 
Grimm, J. M. 
Randall, John D. 
Sargent, A. H. 
Spangler, H. E. 


Des Moines 

Fowler, Rex H. 

Guthrie, Thomas J. 

Hynes, John F. 

Miller, Alex M. 

Musgrove, Edgar 

Perry, Eugene D. 

Putnam, C. C. 

Whitfield, Allen 
Dubuque 

Kenline, H. C. 
LeMars 

Roseberry, Clarence D. 
Mason City 

Breese, Garfield E. 
Ottumwa 

McNett, Walter - 
Sheldon 

Murray, George C. 
Shenandoah 

Keenan, Thomas W. 
Sioux City 

Gleysteen, J. C. 

Shull, Deloss P. 

Stilwill, C. F. 
Waterloo 

Reed, H. M. 

Swisher, B. F. 


KANSAS 
Concordia 


Hunt, Charles L. 
Fort Scott 

Hudson, Douglas 
Hutchinson 

Carey, William D. P. 
Kansas City 

Gates, Lewis R. 

Van Cleave, Thomas M. 
Paola 

Sheridan, Bernard L. 
Pittsburg 

Burnett, C. A. 

Keller, A. B. 

Nulton, P. E. 
Salina 

Litowich, B. I. 
Topeka 

Brewster, George M. 

Colmery, Harry W. 

Goodell, Lester M. 

Hunt, John H. 

Meyers, Allen 

Oman, Ralph 

Snattinger, Irwin 

Stone, Robert 

Webb, Robert L. 
Wichita 

Patterson, J. B. 

Stanley, W. E. 

Weigand, Lawrence 

Winsor, Carl I. 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland 
Dysard, W. H. 
Levi, Clyde R. 
Willis, Simeon S. 
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Bowling Green 

Bell, Charles R. 

Harlin, Max B. 
Elizabethtown 

Layman, J. R. 
Frankfort 

Morris, Leslie W 
Glasgow 

Redford, Carroll M. 

Richardson, John E. 
Henderson 

Pentecost, F. J. 
Lexington 

Thompson, Grover C. 
Louisville 

Boehl, Herbert F. 

Curtis, L. R. 

Dawson, Charles I. 

Hobson, Robert P. 

Morris, Charles W. 

Tarrant, John E. 

Viser, Mortimer 

Woodward, Ernest 

Woodward, Fielden 
Owensboro 

Anderson, E. B. 


Hobson, J. P., Jr. 
Winchester 
Davis, Stephen T. 


LOUISIANA 
Alexandria 
Ginsberg, George J. 
Gist, Howard B. 
Hill, Harold W. 
Pitts, J. L. 
Bastrop 
Madison, George T. 
Baton Rouge 
Albritton, William Louis 
Brooks, L. W. 
Hardin, Calvin Evans, Jr. 
Moyse, Herman 
Ware, Owen Waller 
Lake Charles 
Cavanaugh, A. B. 
King, Alvin Olin 
McCoy, Charles A. 
Plauche, S. W. 
Monroe 
Brown, Clyde R. 
Davis, Ronald L. 
Gunby, George 
Lamkin, E. T. 
Shotwell, Alden T. 
New Orleans 
Adams, St. Clair 
Adams, St. Clair, Jr. 
Beard, Leslie P. 
Burke, Gibbons 
Christovich, Alvin R. 
Curtis, Henry B. 


Fenner, Charles Payne, Jr. 
Foster, John C. 
Hammett, H. L. 
Johnson, F. Carter, Jr. 
Jones, Joseph Merrick 
Kammer, Alfred Charles 
Kearney, William J., Jr. 
Levy, Leonard B. 
Marks, Sumter D. 
McCall, Harry 
Montgomery, Brainerd S. 
Montgomery, Richard B., Jr. 
Moreno, Arthur A. 
Normann, Frank S. 
Porteous, Wm. A., Jr. 
Toler, John L. 
Weiss, Sol 
Yancey, Benjamin W. 
Shreveport 
Browne, Percy N. 
Mayer, Charles L. 


MAINE 

Bangor 

Mitchell, James E. 
Bath 

Bridgham, Edward W. 
Portland 

Berman, Jacob H. 

Mahoney, William B. 

Richardson, Forrest E. 

Robinson, Clement F. 

Whitehouse, Brooks 
Skowhegan 

Merrill, Edward F. 
Waterville 

Weeks, Thomas N. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Albert, Milton A. 
Bartlett, Thomas N. 
Carman, Robert R. 
Clarke, William F. 
Combs, Hugh D. 
Denmead, Garner W. 
Duckett, O. Bowie, Jr. 
Harrison, Walter V. 
Hartman, Charles C. 
Holmes, Arthur C. 
Kraus, A. Walter 
Levin, Harry O. 
LeViness, Charles T., IIT 
Lilly, A. J. 
Littleton, Oliver W. 
Lowry, Edward G., Jr. 
Luhn, John A. 
McFall, John M. 
Morrow, Chester F. 
Murray, Clapham, Jr. 
Nickerson, Palmer R. 
Nuttle, Harold C. 
Rollins, H. Beale 
Schisler, J. Harry 
Skeen, J. H. 
Smith, Clater W. 
Thomsen, Roszel C. 
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Tschudi, Harold 

Weech, C. Sewell 

Weinberg, Leonard 
Bel Air 

McComas, Chas. H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Bickford, Arthur F. 

Brooks, Benj. 

Clennon, Eugene M. 

Cook, Robert A. B. 

Cotter, Richard J. 

Cryan, Harry E. 

Doyle, Louis C. 

Downs, John W. 

Dunn, Richard Joseph 

Field, Elias 

Field, Richard H. 

Gleason, Gay 

Goodale, Charles F. 

Hemry, Leslie P. 

Herbert, James A. 

Lawton, James F. 

Marryott, Franklin J. 

Powers, Leland 

Walsworth, Roscoe 

Willard, Ralph H. 

Yont, Alonzo E. 
Brockton 

Carlson, Alphon N. 
Holyoke 

Lyon, Clifford S. 
Lowell 

Kerwin, James J. 
Lynn 

Sullivan, James W. 
Springfield 

Gordon, Gurdon W. 

Simpson, Archer R. 
Worcester 

Milton, Charles C. 

Proctor, Charles W. 


MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor 
Burke, Louis E. 
Benton Harbor 
Hammond, J. Tedford 
Detroit 
Alexander, E. Dean 
BeGole, Ari M. 
Brown, Howard D. 
Cary, George H. 
Carey, L. J. 
Carrigan, Leo J. 
Cooper, George J. 
Coulter, Clark C. 
Crawford, Milo H. 
Dodd, Lester P. 
Hull, Oscar C. 
Lacey, Ralph B. 
Mason, Stevens T. 
Moseman, Edward 
Scroggie, Lee J. 
Toohy, Clifford M. 
Walters, Henry C. 
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Wickham, William A. 
Escanaba 

McGinn, Denis 
Grand Rapids 

Cholette, Paul E. 

McCaslin, W. R. 

Rodgers, Harry E. 

Varnum, Laurent Kimball 
Kalamazoo 

Jackson, H. Clair 
Lansing 

Jennings, Clayton F. 

Kelley, Dean W. 

Platz, Henry A. 

Searl, William C. 
Muskegon 

Rogoski, Alexis J. 
Saginaw 

Crane, Lloyd T. 

Crane, William E. 

Heilman, Ferdinand D. 
Saulte Ste. Marie 

Hudson, Roberts P. 


MINNESOTA 
Albert Lea 
Knudson, Bennett O. 
Duluth 
Hunt, Rollo F. 
Palmer, Ray G. 
Reavill, R. B. 
Minneapolis 
Durham, F. H. 
Freeman, Wm. H. 
Gillette, Lewis R. 
Guesmer, Arnold L. 
Johnson, Clay W. 
McGough, Paul J. 
Rich, Ernest A. 
Warner, C. E. 
St. Cloud 
Quinlivan, Ray J. 
St. Paul 
Cummins, Ray E. 
Kelley, James E. 
Nelson, Arthur E. 
Orr, Charles N. 
Roberts, E. A. 
Sexton, John J. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Aberdeen 


Holmes, George Maynard 
Clarksdale 

Brewer, Edward C. 
Greenwood 

Odom, H. Talbot 
Gulfport 

Greaves, P. D. 

White, W. H. 
Hattiesburg 

Heidelberg, R. W. 

Roberts, M. M. 
Hazlehurst 

Henley, William S. 
Jackson 

Eager, Pat H.,-Jr. 

Hendrick, Leon F. 
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Jackson, Forrest B 

Jones, L. Barrett 

Snow, C. B. 

Stevens, J. Morgan 

Stevens, John Morgan, Jr 

Watkins, Thomas H 

Watkins, William H 

Wells, W. Calvin 

Wells, W. Calvin, IT] 
Laurel 

Welch, W. S. 
Meridian 

Covington, J. A., Jr 

Miller, Charles Carroll 

Snow, Edward L. 

Wilbourn, James Cox 

Wilbourn, R. E. 
Oxford 

Smallwood, Robert L 
Tupelo 

Anderson, John R. 
Vicksburg 

Dent, Robert L. 
West Point 

Tubb, Thomas Jefferson 


MISSOURI 
Cape Girardeau 
Oliver, Allen 
Hannibal 
Carstarphen, Harry 
Jefferson City 
Blair, James T., Jr. 
Joplin 
Bond, Ray 
Scott, John W. 
Seiler, Robert E. 
Van Fleet, Herbert 
Kansas City 
Ahlvin, Robert E. 
Bellemere, Fred 
Buck, Henry W. 
Curran, Ray W. 
Eager, Henry I. 
Garrity, Stanley 
Gordon, George L. 
Johnson, Lowell R. 
Knowles, William F. 
Koontz, Paul G. 
Lathrop, John H. 
Michaels, William C. 
Morse, Rupert G. 
Mosman, O. C. 
Murphy, David A. 
Nugent, James E. 
O’Sullivan, J. Francis 
Parker, Leo B. 
Randolph, C. A. 
Reeder, P. E. 
Rhodes, Frederick Atlas 
Robertson, J. B. 
Shughart, Henry M. 
Smithson, Spurgeon L. 
Sprinkle, Paul C. 
Stewart, Joseph R. 
Terrell, Frank H. 
Trippe, Alvin C. 


Tucker, R. C. 
Winger, Maurice H. 
Mexico 
Fry, W. Wallace 
New Madrid 
Baynes, R. F. 
St. Joseph 
Brown, H. Templeton 
Brown, Robert A., Jr. 
Douglas, Richard L. 
Garvey, Joseph M. 
Louis 
Alexander, Alonzo A. 
Anderson, Roscoe 
Case, Clarence T. 
Claiborne, James R. 
Clifford, Clark M. 
Ely, Wayne 
Gantner, George 
Hecker, Harold F. 
Heneghan, George E. 
Hocker, Lon O. 
Hocker, Lon, Jr. 
Leahy, John S. 
Logan, George B. 
London, J. L. 
Lucas, Wilder 
Mayne, Walter R. 
McHaney, Powell B. 
Moser, W. Edwin 
Nangle, John J. 
Schwartz, Wilbur C. 
Willson, George C. 
Springfield 
Allen, Arthur W. 
Mann, Frank € 
Miller, J. Weston 
Neale, Ben M 
Stone, Aytchmonde P., Jr 


MONTANA 


Corette, Robert D. 
Glendive 

Hildebrand, Raymond 
Great Falls 

Glover, Roy H. 

Speer, J. W. 


NEBRASKA 

Chadron 

Crites, E. D. 
Falls City 

Chaney, Paul P. 
Hastings 

Conway, Jas. D. 
Kearney 

Randall, Everett L. 
Lincoln 

Aitken, Philip M. 

Baylor, F. B. 

Cline, Earl 

Devoe, Robert W. 

Doyle, Lewis R. 

Stewart, Don W. 
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Norfolk 
Deutsch, Frederick M. 
North Platte 
Carr, Edgar E. 
Omaha 
Barton, John L. 
Cleary, G. J. 
Crossman, Raymond M 
DeLacy, G. L. 
Farber, John A. 
Fraser, William C. 
Gross, Daniel J. 
Kuhns, Barton H 
May, Albert E. 
Neely, Robert D. 
Rosewater, Stanley M 
Spier, Clarence T 
Stryker, Hird 
Young, Raymond G 
York 
Dougherty, John E. 


NEVADA 
Reno 
Ayres, Albert D. 
Pike, Miles N. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Keene 
Faulkner, Phillip H. 
Manchester 
Devine, Maurice F. 
Wyman, Louis Eliot 


NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City 

Cole, Maurice Y. 

Bolte, G. Arthur 
Camden 

Carroll, Walter R. 

Lloyd, Frank T., Jr. 

Orlando, Samuel P. 
Jersey City 

Carpenter, James D., Jr. 

Markley, Edward A. 

Smith, Forrest S. 

Townsend, Mark, Jr. 
Newark 

Coult, Joseph 

Cox, William H. D. 

Foley, Gerald T. 

Francis, John J. 

Kristeller, Lionel P. 

Stickel, Fred G., Jr. 

Vanderbilt, Arthur T. 

Van Orman, Francis 

Walburg, Harry E. 
Somerville 

Pope, Frederick A. 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
Rodey, Pearce Coddington 
Santa Fe 
Gilbert, Carl H. 
Wilson, Francis C. 


NEW YORK 

Albany 

Conners, John J., Jr. 

Gallagher, Donald 

Pirnie, Nelson R. 

Sullivan, Charles B. 
Binghamton 

Kramer, Donald W. 
Brooklyn 

Winans, William M. 
Buffalo 

Adams, Harold J. 

Baier, Milton L. 

Barth, Philip C. 

Brown, Edmund S. 

Brown, Franklin R. 

Hassett, William D. 

Schultz, Peter A. 

Steele, Gordon 

Thomas, Ulysses S. 

Turner, Mark N. 
Dunkirk 

Woodin, Glenn W. 
Glenn Falls 

Thomas, Sylvanus M. 
Jamestown 

Fletcher, William H., Jr. 

Wright, Clive L. 
New York City 

Beha’, James A. 

Blanchet, George Arthur 

Butler, William 

Caverly, Raymond N. 

Cox, L. C. 

Dimond, Herbert F. 

Dodson, Torrey DeWitt 

Dorsett, J. Dewey 

Drake, Hervey J. 

Evans, Walter G. 

Fields, Ernest W. 

Foster, Alexander, Jr. 

Freeman, Mahlon A. 

Haberman, Phillip W., Jr. 

Hargrave, Herbert W. J. 

Hyman, William A. 

Kissam, Leo T. 

Kottgen, Hector 

Maurice, Stewart 

May, James B. 

Moses, Henry C. 

Murphy, James R. (Ray) 

McCormick, Robert M. 

McElraevy, John Jr. 

McGuirk, James J., Jr. 

McLoughlin, James J. 

Nichols, Henry W. 

Porteous, Wm. A., Jr. 

Robertson, D. Curtis 

Rudolph, Harold W. 

Schenck, William E. 

Shereff, Jay 

Ten Eyck, Barent 

Topping, Price H. 

Trosk, George 

Watters, Thomas, Jr. 

Werner, Victor Davis 

White, Thomas E. 
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Niagara Falls 

Runals, Clarence R. 
Norwich 

Lee, David F. 
Ogdensburg 

Fitzgerald, Edmund 
Oneida 

Santry, William F. 
Rochester 

Block, Wilton A. 

Burns, George 

Green, Charles W. 

Lamb, Edward H. 

Webster, Luther Ira 

Zurett, Melvin H. 
Rome 

O’Hara, James M. 
Schenectady 

Salmon, Del B. 
Syracuse 

Bond, George H. 

Bond, George H., Jr. 

Brown, Oscar J. 

Dineen, Robert E. 

Hughes, John H. 

Murphy, Joseph B. 

O’Connor, James H. 

Ryan, Lewis C. 
White Plains 

King, Oliver K. 
Utica 

Burns, Edward J., Jr. 

Henry, John A. 

Hubbard, Moses G., Jr. 

Hubbell, James F. 

Kernan, Warnick J. 

O’Hara, James M. 

Tucker, Warren C. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Albermarle 


Smith, W. Erskine 
Asheville 

Bernard, Silas G. 

Hartshorn, Edwin S. 

Horner, J. M., Jr. 

Johnson, Thomas L. 

Jordan, John Y., Jr. 

Uzzell, T. A., Jr. 

Walton, Kester 

Williams, Robert Ransom 
Burlington 

Cooper, Thomas D. 
Charlotte 

Gover, Charles H. 

Kennedy, Frank H. 


Durham 

Sykes, Robert H. 
Edenton 

Pruden, W. D. 
Elizabeth City 

LeRoy, J. Henry 
Greensboro 

McLendon, L. P. 

Sapp, Armistead W. 

Smith, Julius C. 


Greenville 
James, J. B. 
Henderson 
Bridgers, J. H. 
Kittrell, R. G. 
Perry, Bennett H. 
Hickory 
Bagby, Charles W. 


High Point 
Dalton, Carter 
Haworth, Horace S. 


Kinston 
Dawson, John G. 
Whitaker, R. A. 


Lumberton 

Johnson, E. M. 

McLean, Dickson 
Madison 

Brown, Junius C. 
New Bern 

Ward, D. L. 
Raleigh 

Allen, Murray 

Anderson, John H., Jr. 

Biggs, J. Crawford 

Fletcher, A. J. 

Ruark, Robert 

Smith, Willis 
Reidsville 

Brown, Junius C. 
Rockingham 

Bynum, Fred W. 
Rocky Mount 

Battle, Kemp D. 

Winslow, Francis E. 
Rutherfordton 

Hamrick, Fred D. 
Salisbury 

Craige, Kerr 

ilmington 

Campbell, William B. 

Carr, J. O. 

James, Murray G. 

LeGrand, John Q. 

Newman, Harriss 

Poisson, Louis J. 

Wright, Isaac C. 
Winston-Salem 

Hutchins, Fred S. 

Ingle, John J. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Bismarck 


Cox, Gordon V. 

Young, Clyde L. 
Devils Lake 

Traynor, Mack V. 
Fargo 

Nilles, Herbert G. 

Wattam, C. C. 
Grand Forks 

Bangs, Philip R. 

Burtness, O. B. 
Mandan 

Sullivan, John F. 
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OHIO 
Akron 


Buckingham, Lisle M. 

Guinther, Robert 

Kelly, William A. 

Wise, Chester G. 
Ashtabula 

Shaylor, Clyde L. 

Warren, Theodore E. 
Bellaire 

Matz, Edmund L. 
Canton 

Cope, Kenneth B. 

Ketterer, John G. 

Pontius, Hubert C. 

Raley, Donald W. 
Cincinnati 

Hightower, H. G. 

Marble, Harry E. 

Schneider, Philip J. 

Shaffer, Herbert 

Shohl, Walter M. 


Cleveland 
Baldwin, A. D. 
Butler, James A. 
Chandler, Charles O. 
Cull, Frank X. 
Davenport, Leroy Benjamin 
Diehm, Ellis Raymond 
Havighurst, James W. 
Heiss, Harold C. 
Horn, Clinton M. 
Howell, William D. 
Jamison, Robert H. 
Kistner, John R. 
Lipscomb, Thomas E. 
McNeal, Harley J. 
McNeal, John H. 
Roberts, H. Melvin 
Roberts, Melvin M. 
Sellers, Charles W. 
Ulrich, Leslie R. 
VanDuzer, Ashley M. 
Vrooman, C. M. 
Young, Fred J. 


Columbus 
Bennett, Hugh M. 
Benoy, Wilbur E. 
Bridge, B. B. 
Dempsey, Peter E. 
Ford, Byron Edward 
Frater, George E. 
Foster, John E. 
Hensel, Eugene L. 
Knepper, William E. 
Kremer, Theodore J. 
Leftwich, Charles W. 
Schoenborn, J. Urlin 
Moore, John W. D. 
Saxby, Russell G. 
Tangeman, Carl 
Thornbury, P. L. 
Tussing, L. Benton 
Vorys, John M. 
White, Andrew J., Jr. 
Wilcox, Marshall E. 
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Wiles, Arthur W. 
Winkler, John H. 


Dayton 


Curtner, Clifford R. 
Estabrook, Hubert A. 
Matthews, Wm. M. 
Pickrel, Wm. G. 
Young, Robert F. 


Elyria 


Rice, Robert H. 


Gallipolis 


Cherrington, Henry W 


Greenville 


Marchal, Vernon L. 


Hamilton 


Andrews, John D. 


Lancaster 


Martin, Geo. D. 


Leroy 


Curtis, Charles E. 
McVay, Don 


Lima 


Cable, C. M. 


Mansfield 


Galbraith, James W. 


Marietta 


Noll, Robert M. 


Marysville 


Hoopes, C. A. 


Medina 


Weber, John A. 
Williams, Harold L. 


Middletown 


Elliott, Clifford W. 
Wilmer, G. W. A. 


New Philadelphia 


Fisher, Cletus A. 
Limbach, Arthur L. 


Portsmouth 


Fitch, Chester P. 


Ravenna 


Caris, A. L. 


Sandusky 


Flynn, James F. 


Shelby 


Anderson, James Alonzo 


Steubenville 


Allebaugh, Carl F. 
Francis, Marshall H. 
Irvine, John E. 
Smith, Carl H. 


Toledo 


Boesel, Milton C. 
Boxell, Earl F. 
Cobourn, Frank M. 
Cole, Charles J. 
Finn, William A. 
Fuller, Fred E. 
Jacobson, Howard H. 
Notnagel, Leland H. 
Racine, Charles W. 
Stichter, Wayne E. 
Warner, Milo J. 
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Troy 
Shipman, F. L. 
Van Wert 
Landis, M. L. 
Wright, Kerns 


Youngstown 
Emery, Norman A. 
George, Hermon N. 
Nicholson, Robert J. 
Pfau, William E. 
Stephens, Oscar A. 


OKLAHOMA 
McAlester 
Arnote, Walter J. 
Oklahoma City 
Bowman, Byrne A. 
Brown, Mart 
Butler, John F. 
Crowe, V. P. 
Dudley, J. D. 
Embry, John 
Fellers, James D. 
Howell, Edward 
Johnson, Charles Edward 
Johnson, Russell V. 
Monnet, Claude 
Pierce, Clayton B. 
Pierson, Welcome D. 
Thurman, Harold C. 
Tolbert, Raymond A. 
Shawnee 
Abernathy, Geo. C. 
Abernathy, Kenneth 


OREGON 


Wood, Borden 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE 
Ancon 
Van Siclen, Wm. A. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown 

Gernard, Fred B. 
Bradford 

Nash, Francis M. 
Butler 

Brandon, J. Campbell 

Henninger, Zeno F. 
Chambersburg 

Strite, Edwin D. 
Chester 

MacCarter, William J., Jr. 
Doylestown 

Achey, Webster S. 
Easton 

Fox, Edward J., Jr. 
Erie 

Marsh, R. T. 


Greensburg 

Best, R. E. 

Marker, H. E. 
Lancaster 

Hambright, George T. 

Windolph, F. Lyman 
Norristown 

McTighe, Desmond J. 


Philadelphia 
Beechwood, George Eugene 
Bunting, Charles T. 
Burke, Patrick F. 
Campbell, Wm. T. 
Conwell, Joseph S. 
Cushman, Edward H. 
Daniel, Todd 
Detweiler, George H. 
Foley, Michael A. 
Goshorn, H. Rook 
Henderson, Joseph W. 
Klaw, Abel 
Koch, Roscoe R. 
LaBrum, J. Harry 
Markel, Edwin C. 
Martin, John B. 
Mount, Thomas F. 
Mungall, Daniel 
Swartz, C. Donald 
Williams, Ira Jewell 

Pittsburgh 
Barron, Alexander J. 
Dalzell, R. D. 
Dickie, J. Roy 
Hutchinson, Paul E. 
Jennings, Dale C. 
McCamey, Harold E. 
McConnell, D. H. 
Pringle, Samuel W. 
Sheriff, John C. 
Warmcastle, Karl W. 


Scranton 
Harris, Walter W. 


Sunbury 
Klien, Richard Henry 
Knight, Harry S. 


Washington 
Marriner, Rufus S. 
McAlister, David I. 
Moore, Harry Franklin 
Wiley, John F. 
Zelt, Wray G., Jr. 


Waynesburg 
Reinhart, Patrick D. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport 
Haire, J. Russell 


Providence 
Andrews, Harold A. 
Boss, Henry M., Jr. 
Hebert, Felix 
Semple, Harold R. 
Sherwood, Herbert M. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA Nashville 
Charleston Crownover, Arthur, Jr. 


Buist, George L. 

Moore, Benjamin Allston 

Rivers, George L. Buist 
Columbia 

Cain, Pinckney L. 

Nelson, P. H. . 

Whaley, Thomas B. 
Greenville 

Johnston, John E. 
Spartanburg 

Carlisle, Robert M. 

Daniel, C. Erskine 

Russell, Donald 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Deadwood 
Bettelheim, B. K. 
Pierre 
Goldsmith, Karl 
Rapid City 
Leedom, Boyd 
Sioux Falls 
Bailey, T. M. 
Warren, F. G. 
Woods, M. T. 
Watertown 
Stover, Walter 


TENNESSEE 
Bristol 


Stant, Donald T. 
Chattanooga 

Folts, Aubrey F. 

Miller, Vaughn 

Noone, Charles A. 

Williams, Silas 
Fayettville 

Holman, B. E. 
Johnson City 

Bowman, Adam B. 
Kingsport 

Kelly, F. M. 


Knoxville 
Bass, Leslie 
McCampbell, H. H., Jr. 
Poore, H. T. 
Webb, D. C. 
Wright, James B. 


Martin 
Harper, D. W. 

Memphis 
Apperson, John W. 
Armstrong, W. P. 
Braden, Emmett W. 
Evans, Thos. A. 
Fitzhugh, Scott 
Heiskell, A. Langstreet 
King, Earl 
McCadden, J. E. 
McDonald, W. Percy 
Nelson, Robert M. 
Taylor, Lowell 


Davis, Lindsey M. 
Henry, Douglas 
Maddin, John Keith 
Manier, Miller 
Manier, Will R., Jr. 
McCary, Joe T. 
McGugin, Dan E., Jr. 
Peebles, James M. 
Watkins, Thomas G. 


TEXAS 


Amarillo 
Morgan, B. L. 
Austin 
Brown, Jay H. 
Gay, Coleman 
Beaumont 
Bell, Major T. 
Dallas 
Brundidge, Oscar D. 
Chrestman, M. N. 
Clark, William H., Jr. 
Grissom, Pinkney 
Hall, Albert B. 
Holland, Robert B. 
Leachman, Neth L. 
Lipscomb, William 
Malone, Ralph Waldo 
Payne, Robert G. 
Rice, J. Percival 
Strasburger, Henry W. 
Thompson, William 
Thompson, Will C. 
Thurman, Hal C. 
Touchstone, Lucien 
El Paso 
Brown, Volney M. 
Hardie, Thornton 
Morton, R. A. D. 
Fort Worth 
Cantey, S. B., Jr. 
Gooch, J. A. (Tiny) 
Todd, W. B. 
Galveston 
Levy, Adrian F. 
Mills, Ballinger 
Houston 
Arnold, W. N., Jr. 
Cole, Robert L., Sr. 
Cole, Robert L., Jr. 
Freeman, John H. 
Gresham, Newton 
Jones, Albert P. 
Kemper, W. L. 
Morris, Larry W. 
Ryan, William M. 
Wood, A. C. 
San Antonio 
Birkhead, Claude V. 
Groce, Josh H. 
Lang, Sylvan 
Texarkana 
Arnold, William H. 
Rodgers, R. W. 
Rodgers, R. W., Jr. 
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Tyler 

Ramey, T. B., Jr. 
Waco 

Naman, W. W. 
Wichita Falls 

King, Bert 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Ray, Paul H. 
Shields, Dan B. 
Stewart, Ralph T. 


VERMONT 
Rutland 
Wing, Leonard F. 


VIRGINIA 
Arlington 
Ross, James H. 
Bristol 
Stant, Donald T. 
Charlottesville 
Duke, W. E. 


Harrisonburg 

Conrad, George D. 
Norfolk 

Black, Barron F. 

Davis, Leonard H. 

Pender, Wm C. 

White, Earl W. 

White, Harvey E. 

Williams, Leigh D. 
Richmond 

Beverley, William Welby 

Bowles, Aubrey R., Jr. 

Christain, Andrew D. 

Craig, Irvin G. 

Gay, Thomas Benjamin 

Goddin, John C. 

May, John G., Jr. 

Mays, David J. 

Parker, Alex W. 

Sinnott, S. L. 

Wicker, John J., Jr. 
Roanoke 

Apperson, Harvey B. 

Muse, Leonard G. 

Shackelford, Geo. S., Jr. 
Suffolk 

Corbitt, James H. 
Wise 

Kiser, H. J. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle 
Brethorst, Stephen W. 
Eggerman, D. G. 
Gates, Cassius E. 
Hutson, Chas. T. 
Kahin, George 
Karr, Day 
Karr, Payne 
McKelvey, W. R. 
Skeel, E. L. 


Spokane 
Kizer, B. H. 
Lowe, R. E. 
Yakima 
Cheney, J. C. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Beckley 

Scherer, L. L. 
Bluefield 

Kahle, James S. 
Charleston 

Guiher, James M. 

Jackson, Thomas B. 

Morris, Stanley C. 

O'Farrell, William T. 
Clarksburg 

Guiher, James M. 

Robinson, Howard L. 

Stathers, William G. 
Elkins 

Arnold, D. H. Hill 
Fairmont 

Haymond, Frank C. 
Huntington 

Marshall, E. A. 

Scott, Paul W. 
Martinsburg 

Martin, Clarence E. 
Parkersburg 

Davis, Fred L. 

Hiteshew, H. O. 
Wheeling 

Curl, Joseph R. 

Hugus, Wright 

Nesbitt, Frank W. 

Nesbitt, Russell G. 
Williamson 

Slaven, Lant R. 

WISCONSIN 

Antigo 


Emmert, Dudley O’Neal 
Appleton 

Parnell, Andrew W. 
Chilton 

Arps, Helmuth F. 
Chippewa Falls 

Stafford, Harold E. 
Eau Claire 

Bundy, Egbert B. 

Farr, Donald L. 
Fond du Lac 

O'Neill, Edward T. 
Green Bay 

Bie, Walter T. 


Kenosha 
Richardson, Chester D. 
LeCrosse 
Higbee, Jesse E. 
Madison 
Grelle, Robert C. 
Hart, Lawrence E. 
Kilmer, A. E. 
Schlotthauer, George McD. 
Sutherland, Robert J. 
Toebaas, Oscar T. 
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Manitowoc Rice Lake 
Clark, W. J. Coe, Laurence S. 
Milwaukee Stevens Point 
Borgelt, E. H. Schroeder, H. J. 
Dougherty, Glenn R. Wausau 
Grubb, Kenneth P. . Genrich, Fred W. 
Hayes, Gerald P. Puchner, R. E. 
Kivett, Austin W. Smith, Charles F. 
Kluwin, John A. Sweitzer, J. Mearl 
Lamfrom, Leon B. , os . 
Mehigan, Irving Patrick Wisconsin Rapids 
Wickham, Arthur Graves, R. B. 


Oshkosh WYOMING 
Dempsey, Ray C. Cheyenne 

Racine Kline, M. A. 
Myers, S. P. Swainson, Clarence A. 
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